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PREFACE 


ril'HE' work kere . translated forms a part of the Imperial 
Edition of Chu Hsi's Complete Works (||p ^ ^ “tf), 

compiled under the direction of the Manchii Emperor K’ang 
Hsi, and published in the year A.n. 1713. It is composed of 
selections from two earlier compilations, entitled Chu Hsfs 
Comersations *1^ IS H) ^^id Chu Hsi^s Collected Writings 
^ ^)* The former, as the title indicates, consists of 
verbatim reports of the Philosopher's lectures, which, like 
the discussions of the Greek Academy, assumed the form of 
conversations between the lecturer and his pupils. They were 
recorded by the more intimate of those pupils, and collated 
by them in various collections, some during the Philosopher's 
lifetime, and others soon after his death (a.d. 1230), From 
these the work entitled Chu Hsi’s Conversations was later 
compiled, and published in a.d. 1270. The compilation 
entitled Chu Hsi's Collected Writings does not include Chu 
Hsi's larger works, such as his Commentaries, Modem Thought, 
The Object of Learning, etc., but only his miscellaneous 
wuritiugs. It consists mainly of letters to correspondents, 
most of them pupils, but some of them opponents, of the 
Philosopher, The edition now extant under this title — based 
upon a much earlier edition not now obtainable — ^was 
published about the year a.d. 1700, in the reign of K'ang PIsi. 

The title of the present work, which is complete in itself. 
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is Esing Li (f^ g). As has been pointed out elsewbered 
tiiO' expression has a double ' application. It is used for 
philosophy in its broadest sense, including the investigation 
01 all things physical and metaphysical ; and it is also used 
'in the narrower and more specialised sense of , Mental and 
Moral Philosophy, or the study of the constitution of pan's 
nature. Here, as is indicated in our translation of the title, 
it is ill the latter ■ sense that it must be understood. 

The work is arranged according to subject in seven books— 
Books xlii to xlviii of the Works — and in groups of 

sections, these groups being chosen alternately from the two 
compilations above named. Each section, both ' from the 
Cofwersatwns and from the Collected Writings, stands by itself 
and has no connexion with those that follow or precede, 
except in the similarity of subject. 

The companion volume referred to above includes an account 
of the life and works of Chu Hsi, and it is not necessary to 
repeat here what is there said, nor to discuss the Philosopher’s 
system of philosophy, which is there treated at considerable 
length. A few words, however, are needed concerning the 
nature of the task here attempted, and the object in view. 

With regard to the latter, it is a matter for some surprise 
that, while translations of the Chinese Classics into English 
have long been before the public, and translations of the works 
of other Chinese philosophers have appeared from time to 
time, no serious effort has hitherto been made to present to 
the English reader the works of Chu Hsi, the philosopher 
whose teachings have done more than almost any other to 

^ An Introduciion to the PhiJoso%t}iy of Oku Hsi and the Sung School, by 
J. P. Bruce. 
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ihoeIcI tlie tiioiiglit-, of the Chinese race. The omission is the 
.more, noteworthy inasmuch as the Western student, ;iii his 
efforts to imderstand the mentality ■ of the Chinese people, 
finds that the Classics, valuable as they are from' the , point 
of, \dew of their high ethical standard, are, nevertheless, soiiie- 
whal^heterogeiieons in their contents ; and, while it is obvious 
that the study of those writings is one indispensable means 
to the. attahnneat of his end, it must be confessed that not 
infrequently he sighs for some presentation of Chmese thought 
more systematized and compendious in its nature. Such a 
presentation is contained in the work of which this is a trans- 
lation. On almost every page the reader will find modes of 
thought and expression which may be observed among all 
classes of the people, from peasants to literati ; and will 
have abundant evidence that, however imconsciously to 
themselves, their mental outlook has been formed in the matrix 
of this philosophy. 

A¥hat has just been said has reference more particularly to 
the student of Oriental thought and the Western resident in 
China. My aim, however, goes further. In my hitroduction 
to the Philosophy of Ghu Ihi and the Sung School, I have 
endeavoured to show that Chu Hsi ranks, not only as one of 
China’s master minds, hut also as one of the world’s great 
thinkers. If that be the case, his lectures and TOtings on 
such a theme as the Philosophy of Human Nature have a claim 
to be rendered accessible to students of philosophy and religion 
in general, if only with a view to comparative study; and 
even apart from the subject matter, it may not be without 
interest to some to examine the workings of the Philosopher’s 
mind and the method of his dialectic as they are revealed in 
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the '.numerous arguments and philosophic statements contained 
in this . work. 

, With regard to the nature of the translator's task, the first 
impression made upon the reader of the origin.al text is the 
simplicity olits style, when compared with that of the Classics, 
or eve.n with that of the earlier philosophers of the Sung Sohool. 
This is particularly the case in the sections selected from the 
Conversations, in which we have the i2mssima verha of the 
Master as he taught and conversed with his pupils. But, 
while the phraseology is thus simple, it by no means follows 
that the thought is easy to grasp. On the contrary, the work 
is so full of allusions to, and quotations from, the works of other 
philosophers, and consists so largely of answers to arguments 
of which not more than isolated sentences are quoted, and to 
letters the tenor of which must be inferred from the answers 
themselves, that to follow the drift of the argument is often 
extremely difficult. Moreover, the Philosopher in his lectures 
not unnaturally assumed a loiowlege in his hearers which they 
indeed possessed, but which to readers of a later generation 
is often inaccessible. 

When the effort is made to transfer the thought of the writer 
or speaker into the English language there emerges a new set 
of difficulties. In works of history or poetry the translator 
may with perfect propriety claim a measure of freedom from 
strict literalness and mechanical consistency; but in an 
argumentative work such as this is, if he would be faithful 
to his author’s purpose, he must adhere closely to the text, 
no matter how much his literary sense may be offended ; 
otherwise the very point of the argument will be lost. The 
difficulty thus created is enhanced by the fact that the 
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quotations from tlie works 'Of , otter, philosopliers, to wMcli 
reference tas . just been made, are in many eases repeated in 
difereiit connexions, and arguments built' upon tlieiii wliicli 
would be confusing and bewildering- unless tbere were exact- 
ness of expression and consistency in tbe rendering. And the 
diffieijLlty is, still further accentuated when, -as is frequently 
the case, one part of a given passage .is cited in one instance, 
and another in another, while in a third instance the two parts 
overlap, or possibly the quotation ends in the very middle 
of a sentence. To obtain consistency of rendering in such 
circumstances is almost the despair of the translator. 

What is true of arguments and quotations as a whole is 
in large part also true of individual words. Needless to say, 
the content of the Chinese word in many cases does not 
wholly coincide with that of any one English word, and yet 
arguments frequently turn upon a single word ; arguments 
which would become unintelligible if the rendering of that 
word were changed with every change of aspect from which 
it is regarded. An obvious and easy escape from the difSculty 
would be to reproduce the original word, and in some 
exceptional instances this must of necessity be done. For 
example, in Chu Hsi’s controversy with the Taoists the word 
Tao as used by the latter manifestly has a different con- 
notation from that which it has as used by Chii Hsi. In 
other words the dispute is as to the meaning of the word itself. 
In such arguments to adopt, say, the rendering Moral Law ’’ 
to accord with Chu Hsi’s interpretation would be to beg the 
quesftion for Chu Hsi, while to adopt the rend.ering '' Reason 
to accord with the Taoist interpretation would make Chu Hsi’s 
argument meaningless. But, 'apart from such' exceptional 
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mstaiices,. unless aa Englisli equivalent is found wMeii will 
fit all connexions, the English reader will often be very much 
at a loss to .know what the argument is about, and might 
even plead that 'algebraic, signs would be preferable. 

Subject to the limitations and restrictions indicated in 
the preceding paragraphs, I have, allowed myself a .large 
measure of liberty in the mode of expression ; and the aim, 
kept steadily in view, has ,been, not only to. represent the 
thought of the original truly, but to do so in clear and readable 
English . In particular I may mention that I have fully availed 
myself of this liberty in the matter of connecting .particles. 
In the Conversations especially,: these , particles abound vith 
what in ,Eiiglish w,otild . seem monotonous ■ redundancy. So 
long, therefore, as the sentence . as . a whole .reproduces the 
complete .thought of the writer or speaker, the particles have 
been translated freely, or, in some cases, not translated at all. 

The reader is further reminded , that the construction of 
the Chinese and English languages is so .different that many 
words not actually occurring in the original need to be supplied 
in the translation if the thought is to be completely expressed. 
It has not been considered desirable to disfigure the page and 
confuse the reader by indicating in all cases words so supplied 
Where words or phrases are needed, not merely to complete 
the sense, but to indicate some fact implied but not expressed 
in the original,', the necessary supplied words are printed in 
italics, or,, hi": a few -instances inserted in square brackets. 
Words in.serted in -curved brackets are. in ail .cases inter- 
polations by the Chinese compiler. 

It will be. noted that for the adjective derived, from the 
noun '' ether the; spelling adopted— '’ -etherial '',—^^ that 
0 

$ . • .. - - - 
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used. by Sir OiiTer Lodge in bis writings in order to distinguish 
this word, with its somewhat technicalmeaning, from the more 
common word ethereal "h 

, For m.y justification for the .rendering of certain key- words, 
such as the names of the five cardinal virtues and the words 
to (^), li (^), GVi (^), etc., the reader is again referred to 
mj Introdiietion to the PMlosoj^hy of Cku Hsi mid the Sung-. 
School The reader is also begged to suspend judgment on 
any rendering which may appear to be unusual until he has 
followed the development of the Philosopher’s arguments in 
the body of the/work itself . 

In the foot-notes the source of the quotation or allusion 
on which any particular argument is based has been indicated 
wherever possible, so that the reader with a kno^vledge of 
Chinese will be in a position to acquaint himself with the 
statement quoted in its original setting, I have also, within 
the limits afforded by foot-notes, given such biographical 
information as is available concerning those correspondents 
and participators in the dialogue who are mentioned by name. 
Some there are whose names recur so frequently that 
they become familiar friends. 

In the citations from the Classics I have freely availed 
myself of the translations of Legge, Soothill, Kii Hung Ming, 
and others. I have not, however, refrained from adopting 
my own variations of their renderings in cases where it has 
seemed desirable, particularly when a more literal rendering 
than that adopted by them is required in order to make clear 
the Philosopher’s argument. 

I cannot allow this opportunity to pass without expressing 
my sense of obligation to the Rev. Sun P’gng Hsiang and other 
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Chinese scholars for the.ir .help, given ahva-js witfh the utmost 
readiness, in the elucidation of the t-ext and of literary 
historical proHems related thereto. . 

I desire also gratefully to acknowledge my deep indebtedness 
to my former tutor. Professor S. W. Green, M.A., of Regent's 
Park College, University of London, and to my colleague, the 
Rev. J. C. Keybe, M.A., of the Shaiitiuig Christian University, 
China, for , valuable criticisms and suggesticuis ; and to 
express my gratitude to the latter for unstinted help in the 
arduous task of correcting the proofs. 

Owing to difficulties entailed by war a,nd post-war conditions 
there has been considerable delay in the publication of this 
work. That the delay has not been longer ext^ended is largely 
due to generous assistance in seeing the work through the 
press rendered by the Rev. 0. E. Wilson, B.A., of the Baptist 
Missionary Society, and by Mr. W. E, Cule, of the Carey Press, 
to whom my sincere thanks are here accorded. I take this 
opportunity also to express nay appreciation of the courtesy 
and patience of the publishers through all the difficiiities 
mentioned above — difficulties greatly enhanced by the fact 
of the translator’s residence in China. 

J. Peecy Beuce. 

TsI5«CH0WFV, 

ShAKTUXG-, CHnSTA. 

March, mi. 
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BOOK I 

THE NATURE AND THE DECREE 


(Eileven Sections eeom the ‘‘ Conveesations ”.) 

1 . Questian, In distinguishing between the four terms 
Heaven and the Decree, the Nature and Law, would it be 
correct to say that in the term Heaven the reference is to 
its attribute of self-existence, that in the term Decree the 
reference is to its all-pervading aotivity, and immanence in 
the universe, that in the term Nature the reference is to 
that complete substance by which ail things have their life, 
and that in the term Law the reference is to the fact that 
every event and thing has eaoh its own rule of existence A 
but that taldng them togethhi^^^ is Law, the Decree 

is the Nature, and the Nature is Law ? 

Anstmr, Yes, but in the present day it is maintained 
that the term Heaven has no reference to the Empyrean, ^ 
whereas, in my view, this cannot be left out of account. 

^ There is an allusion here to a passage in the Odes ; see Legge’s Chinese 
Classicst Toh iii, pt. ii, p. 641. See also p, 54 of this volume, where the 
passage is quoted in full. 

The reference is to the use of this expression in the Cilassics, where it 
frequently occurs in the title of the Supreme Ruler. It literally meaus 
“ azure azure See Introduction ioChu Hsi and the Sung School^ cha^. xii. 
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2. ' Law is Hcayen's substancOj tlie Decree is Law in 
opex’ation, the Nature is w^hat is reoeiTed hj man, and the 
Peelings are the Nature in operation. 

3. ' The Decree is like letters patent appointing a man 
to office, the Nature is the duty, pertaining to such office,.!' the 
Peelings^ are the performance of that duty, and the. Mind 
is the man himself.^ 

4. The Philosopher remarked to Hon Ciiih : Yesterclay 
evening it was said that the Nature' ' consists of tiia 
processes of creation and transformation. This is not 
correct'; 'creation and timnsformatioiiare material processes, 
while Law, by which creation and transformation proceed, 
is immaterial. 

Fei OhTng ® asked : When it is said, ‘‘ Perfection also 
is undying,”^ is it Law or the Ether that is referred to ? 

^ There are two groups of feelings to which this terni is applied ; the one 
set are known as the ^ (Seven Feelings), named joy, anger, sorrow, fear, 
love, hatred,, and desire (see 'Giles’ Dictionary). The other set are, the 
E3 (Four Terminals), occurring iaHencius, viz. solicitude, conscienticms- 
ness, courtesy (sometimes given as respectfulness), and moral insight. The 
reference in ttiis paragraph, and generally throughout the work, is to the 
latter group of Four Terminals, answering to the four cardinal virtues wliicli 
constitute, the Mature. See Legge’s Chinese Classics f vol. ii, pp. 7S-9. . 

2 That is, the Mind corresponds to the man who in the illastratioii is 
appointed to office. 

2 SurnamedChu (;^). 

^ See Doctrine of the Mean, p. 2S5. Degge translates this senceiice. 

Singleness likewise is unceasing ” ; Ku Hung Mng translates it> “ Moral 
perfection also never dies.” Legge, in Iiis note, gives the meaning of as 
** ffne and pure ”, “ unmixed”. The latter word “ unmixed,” represents 
the particular Had of purity represented by III, and, as a-pplied to 
character, may be expressed by such words as ‘‘perfection” and 
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,It is Law that is refeirried to, as also in the 
dietnin, “The Decree of Heaven is what is termed the 
Nature/’^ ■ The Decree of Heaven is like the command of 
a sovereign ; the Nature is the receiving' of office from the 
sovereign ; and , in the Ether lies, as it were, the 
difference .between those who can, and those who can,not, 
discharge the duties of their office.^ 

K'o Ilsiieh^ asked : Even if you interpret the dictum, 
“ The Decree of Heaven is what is termed the Nature,'^ as 
referring only to Law, is it not the case that the moment 
you speak of the Decree the Ether also is implied ? For 
if there were no Ether how could there be men and. things ? 
Moreover, what would there be to receive Law ? 

“ integrity Cf. The Conduct of Life, by Ku Hung Ming, p. 49. Note : 
Tlie word yi (— ), rightly translated “ singleness ” or “sincerity”, also 
occurs in the Doctrine of the Mean ; see D.M., pp. 271, 275. 

^ The first sentence in the Doctrine of the Mean, In Legge’s translation 
the significance of is in part lost. It is not simply that the Nature is 
conferred by Heaven ,* it is the all-pen^ading immanent Will of God 
individuated in Man. See Legge’s Chinese ClassicSf vol. i, p. 247 ; cf. 

Kii Hung i^nng^s of Lf/e, p. 14. 

That is : the difference in the good and evil of men is due, not to 
differences in the Decree, or the Nature, or Law, but to differences in the 
material element in their constitution, 

Cheng K'o Hsueh (Mh ^ ^), style Tzu Shang (J- ±), was 
left an orphan while still young. After taking his degree of Chii Jen (M. A.}, 
he made two ineffectual attempts to obtain that of Chin Shih (D.Iit.). He 
first met Chu Hsi at a place called Wu I, and thenceforth became one of his 
most ae'v oted disciples. With a deep sense of Ms own limited abilities 
K o Hsiieh applied himself to hard study, and in the end surpassed the 
majority of his fellow-pupils in his power to assimilate the Master’s teaching. 

Cnu Hsi was at Chang Chou, K.'o Hsueh was tutor in his family, but 
treated as an honoured guest rather than as a dependant. In later years 
the Pniiosopher entrusted to him some of his most important literary work. 
After his Master s death I\,*o Hsueh became a teacher in a college at Chung 
Chou(^^^ 'M)- the author of a, work entitled ^ 
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Answer. Just so, just so ; tiio fact is, Tzii Ssfi ^ spoke 
in a compreliensive sense.. The passage is specially worthy 
of study. 

5. Heaven may be likened to the Emperor “ the Decree 
is like his handing to me letters patent ; the Nature is the 
duty attached to- the office which I thus reeeive, just as the 
duty attached to the office of district police is to arrest 
robbers, and the duty, of the Comptroller of the Aixhivea 
is the custody of .doouments.; the Peelings a-re like the 
personal attention given to these duties ; and Capacity ^ 
is like the various forms of effort and achievement. Sliao 
H‘ang Clhich, in his preface .to the C%i Jamj Cki;^ says : 

The Nature is the concrete expression of Moral Order ; 
the Mind is the enceinte of the Nature ; the body is the 
habitation of , the Mind,;: und the external world is the 
vehicle of the body.” 

6. Liu asked: Mencius says, ''These things are the 
Nature, but there is Heaven’s Decree concerning them,” 
and " These things are the Decree, but the.re is also the . 
Nature ''J' thus making the Nature and the Decree two 

^ TzU Sail, tii0 grandson of Confucius, was tlie reputed author' of the 
Doctrine of the Mean; of. Legge’s Chinese Classics^ vol. i, ProlegoBieiia, 
pp. SGff. 

- Lit. the Son of Heaven. 

^ For a detailed exposition of the word ^ see the ■ concluding, section of 
Book II, pp. id2jff. 

^ See Xnlrodnction io Chu Esiand theEung ^Schoolf chap. ii. Fc-r an 
interpretation of the sentence quoted see p. 4.8 of this Yohnae. 

^ See Mencius, p. 365, for the whole passage from which these quotations 
are taken. Legge’s 'note, ' with a. quotation from .Ghu Esi, is specially 
interesting. Mencius shows that, though the appetites are the ottsprliig 
of the Nature, they must be regulated in accordance with the Decree ; and 
though the cardinal virtues are the Decree, the noble man will develop liis 
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different entities;, while Tzu Ssii'says,, ''The Decree of 
Heaven is what is termed the Nature/’ thus inaki,ng the 
Nature and the Decree one. How do you explain this ? 

Answer.. You must take the words in the sense in which 
they are used by the respective writers. .What Mencius here 
.calls the Decree includes the etherial endowmentj, while 
Tzti Ssu is speaking only of that which is imparted by 
Heaven. . 

7. I Ch'uan says : “ That wiiich Heaven imparts is the 
Decree ; that which the creature receives is the Nature.’"^ 
Law is one : as imparted by Heaven to the universe it is 
called the Decree, as received by the creature from Heaven 
it is called the Nature. It is the point of view from which 
the terms are used that differs. 

8. Yung Chih asked : The other day, sir, referring to 
the passage, " If Virtue fails to overcome the Ether 
the Nature and the Decree follow the Ether ; but 
if Virtue succeeds in overcoming the Ether, the 

Nature, and not rest idly content with the thought that they are decreed. 
The passage is quoted here simply to show that for Mencius “ the Nature 
and “ the Decree were not synonymous terms, but represented distinct 
entities, set in antithesis to each other, and so were inconsistent with the 
teaching of the Doctrine of the Mean, which says that they are identical 
(D.M., p. 247 ; Ku Hung ffing’s Conduct of Life^ p. 14). Cliu Hsi reconciles 
the two passages by pointing out that both terms, hsing and ming, are 
used in two different senses ; in one case, they both refer to the essential 
nature as imparted by Heaven apart from the material element; in the 
other case, the term “ Natui’e ” refers to the whole nature of man, including 
both the ethical and physical elements, and the term ‘‘ Decree ” to the 
Divine appointment respecting his whole life. 

" JiT; fS JS ^ vi,f. 9* 
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.Nature anc! tlie Decree follow Virtue,” ^ you said tliat the 
word Decree” is to be interpreted as. '‘to obey 
a command” ; but, at that very time, I happened to read 
your former reply to P‘an Kimg Shu, in wliicli you argue 
that the words “Decree” and “Nature” a.re two terms 
for the same thing, reading the phrase as “ the iNatiire^.aiid 
the Decree”;" and that it is beeauso of .this that the 

^ Quoted from Cliang'Tsafs worir, the CMng Ming (j£ part, vi, 

entitled |)| j “ "t'rae Intelligence ; see ^ , book v ; also ^ ^ , 
pt. xvii, p. 39. Tlie Ethe (^) is the phj^sieal and psi’cliica,! element 
in man’s natnre, as distinguished from Law (^),, or the ethical 
principle. ' The .question raised by Yang Chih is as to the Bieaning of 
the word ^ (Decree) in the passage quoted. Is it a noim meaning “ the 
Decree ” as generally used ? Or is it a verb meaning to be decreed or 
determined by ”, I.e. “ to obey ” ? In either case the construction is 
forced. In the former case the particle acquires the force of a verb, ** to 
follow ” ; in the latter case the use of mmg as a passive verb is not common. 
In the former case, however, the meaning and the use of the two irords 
“ Nature ” and “ Decree ” are more in accord wdth genera! usage so far as 
this School, and especially Chang Tsai, are concerned. This is the interpre- 
tation adopted by Chii Hsi, and therefore in this translation. On tlie 
other interpretation the passage w^ouid read, If \1rtiie fails to over- 
come the Ether, the Nature is subject to tlie Ether ; but if Yirtiie 
succeeds in overcoming the Ether, the Nature is ruled by Virtue.” 
Ghu Hsi, however, seems to have been inconsistent in Ihs Inter- 
pretation at different times (ef. p. 11). But, as Hsien shows (p, 9b 
the meaning is not essentially different in either case. There are two 
roads open to us. Either the lower nature may be made subject to the 
higher, perfectly serving its uses, in which case it is, as it w’-ere, absorbed 
into it, and the Nature and the Decree, or endowment of Heaven, are 
wholly Virtue. Or, per contra, the higher is biwght into subjection to 
the lower and absorbed by it ; there is no more than a capacity to 
receive a material endowment imparted by Heaven. Of. pp, 121-2 of this 
•■volume, ' ' 

“ And so interpreting “ Decree ” as a noun, whereas on the other inter- 
pretation it would have the force of a passive verb, “ to be decreed,” 
i.e, compelled to obey. 
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pHlosoplier Cliaiig later on distinguishes the two — ^fclie 
Nature as Heaven’s Yuiue, and the DecTee as' Heaven’a 
Law^^' ' 

. Afmmr, And it is so, but the word “ Deeree ” is some- 
■ w-Iiat slighter. 

H«ieii asked : If you regard the w'ords ‘"Nature” and 
“ Decree ” as two' substantive ivords, how do yon explain the 
particle, , which is ■combined with the terms “Ether” 
and' ■“ Virtue ”? ' .You will Burelj have to interpret ■ it .as 
inoaiiing that the Nature and the Decree both ""follow” 
the Ether, or both ""follo’w” Virtue, as the case may be. 

Answer, That is just wiiat Heng Ch‘u’s- text says. 

9. On being asked a question with regard to the 
chapter on Virtue failing to overcome the Ether, the 
Philosopher replied : What Ghang Tztl says is that the 
Nature and the Ether both flow down from above. 
If, however, the Virtue in me is not adequate to overcome 
the etherial element, then there is no more than a capacity 
to receive the Ether which Heaven ® imjDarts to me. 
But if this Virtue is adequate to overcome the etherial 
element, then what I receive of Heaven’s endowment is 
wholly Virtue. If, therefore, there is "" the exhaustive 
investigation of principles” with ""the complete develop- 

VThe wliole passage in Claang Tsafs tesfe reads: “If Virtue fails to 
overcome the Etlieiv the and the Decree follow the Ether; 
but if W%tue succeeds in overcoming the Ether, the Xature and the 
Decree follow ''i irtue. If there is the exhaustive investigation of principles 
and the complete development of the hratnre, then the Katnie is Heaven's 
Virtue and the Decree .is Heaven’s Law.” ' 

.“■That, is, Chang Tsai. The . text, referred 'to -is the passage under 
.discussion. ' 
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ment of the. Nature ”5^ what I reoeiTe* is '^Hiolly PleaTen’s 
Virtue, and what He hestom^ upon me is wholly Heaven's 
Law. Of the etlierial element the only tilings ivhidi cannot 
be changed are life and death, longevity and brevity of life : 
for life and death, Ibngenty and brevity of life, with 
povc-rty and wealth, these retui’ii to Him as^ the et!|erial 
.element.^ On the other hand, the tilings spoken of by 
Mencius when he pays,. Eighteousness as betiveen sovereign 
and minister, and Love as between father and son, these 
things are the Decree, but there is also the Nature ; the 
noble man does not say with reference to them ‘ They are 
decreed these must -all proceed from myself and .not 
from Him.^ 

10. Question, In the Btatcment, If there is the 
exhaustive investigation of principles with the complete 
development of the Nature, then the Nature is Heaven's 
Virtue and the Decree is Heaven's Law/'” how ara'tha 
words ‘'Nature” and “ Decree” to be distinguished ? 

AnS‘We^\ The wnrd “Nature” refers to wLat is in- 
dividualized,, the ivord “Deci'ee” to that wliieh is all- 
pervading. 'The Decree is like ivater flowdng, ,as in this 

^ These expressions are quoted byCiiang Tsai from the Ti Cking; see 
Sacred Boohs of the Mastj voL sri, p. 422. See a,lso Tegge’s Cldnese Classics, 
toL h pp. 229, 2S0. ' - 

- That is, the Ifature. / 

- That is, the Becree. 

^ That is, they return to Him as the Ether with wMeli I was endowed,' 
and for which I liaye no responsibility. 

® Mencius, pp. 365-6. 

^ These virtues in contrast to life and death, etc., wbleli cannot be 
changed by anything that we can do, are ail possible of attainment and 
depend upon our ov/n personal effort. 

Quoted from the Chmg Meng^ by Chang Tsai ; see above. 
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. stream ; ^ the Natara is m if you took a bowl and .filled it 
from tlie stre.am. A big bowl oontaiias more ; a small bowl 
contains: less. ' .Tlie water in a clean bowl wi.ll be clear, w.liiie 
that in a dirty bowi 'will be muddy.-® 

IL Heng Cii'ii said: Form implies the ' Pliy^ieaJ. 

Nature. He wiio succeeds' in reversing bis Physical Nature 
vrill preserve the Nature of Heaven and Earth He also 
said, "'If Virtue fails. - to ' overcome the ' Ether, the 
Nature and the Decree fallow the Ether ; but if Virtue 
succeeds in overcoming the 'Ether, the Nature and 
tbe Decree follow Virtue.'’^ Again, ** The Nature is 
Heaven's Virtue, the Decree is Pleaveh’s haw ’’ p for 
the etherial endowment of men necessarily diiiers in 
different individuals, and this not ■ because Heaven 
differs, but because men themselves are differently endowed. 
By education the Nature and Decree may be made to follow 
Virtue ; without such education, the Nature and Deoree 
remain an etherial €.ndowment only. 

Question. 'Formerly you interpreted the sentence, "'the 
Nature and the Decree follow Virtue, as if it read, 

“ The Nature follows that which is decreed by Virtue’’; 
now, however, you w^oiild interpret it as meaning that the 
Nature and the .Decree both are Virtue. ' Is it not so ? 
■^jhwtaer , . „ Yes. . . 

.'t' Li'fc. “.water fio'wing thns”. Tlie Kiilosopiier probably Wcas standing 
by a stream and pointing to it as lie -spolve. 

^ Tlie bowl ” represents the p.liysical element in man’s constitution, the 
differences .in which account' for the^ moral differences' between men. 

® Quoted from .. the . CMng Ming,, :chap. vi^ ...;“ 'True, Intelligence ” ; see 
':h. ^ ¥, f. 27 ; or , pt. ii, f. 21 ; or , pt, i 

Cf.p. S'S-.of.thisToIume. ■ . 

See' p, 8, n. 1. ® See p. 9, n. L 
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(FoUB. SeCTIOKS EilOM THE ‘"COLLECTED PrElTINGS ' ’ . ) . 

' 1e The statement,' “Truth iii the creature is wliat is 
termed Heaven,” I have .already cHseu^sed in detail in my 
former communication. As to the contention in your letter 
that what I said is still not the real meaiiiiig : I iiiav say 
that when I vaote I was following the idea of the passage, 
“To everything is given its Natui’e free from anything 
false ” ; ^ and showed' from .this that the .Decree of Heaven 
is difiused throughout the whole universe, and is thus, the 
Heaven of eaeh indivicliial creature. But aitliougli this is 
what I 'meant, I am bound to confess that, owing to the 
povertj^ and restriction of language, tlia idea was not very 
happily expressed. (Reply to Lin Tse Chiii.)- 

2. Questimi. -Would it be corrcL't to say : The Decree 
is .that which Heaven imparts to the creature, and' the 
■Nature is that which is received by, the creature fro,m 
Heaven but the Nature and the Decree have each two 
applications : from the point of vievr of Law, Heaven 
decrees it to inhere in the creature, and therefore it m 
called the. Decree, while the creature receives it fro.m 
Heaven, and so it is called the Nature ; from the poi,nt of 
view of the Ether, Heaven decrees it to inliere in the 
creature, and therefore this too is calieci the Decree, and, 
as the creature receives the Ether from Heavcii, it is also 
called the Nature ? 

^ Yi China f p. 299. 

- Lin Yung Cimng )> Chib, was a native of Ku Tien 

\1& fH)* became one of Ghu Hsi’s pupils at Cbien An, and was 
singled out for special commendation by Ms Master as clever, careful, 
tireless in studj^, and worthy of highest esteem as a friend. 

^^Compare I ChMan’s statement, p. 7. 
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Ansm0\ ' Tlie .Ellier cannot be eall.ed tb.e Nature or tlie 
...Decte© ; all jou ca,ii 5 aj .is that ^ t-lie Natnr© and Decree exist 
by reason of it. Tiierefore, wlien tiie Nature of HeaTen and 
'Earth is spoken of, it is Law only that is referred to ; 
when the Physical Nature is spoken o.f. Law and Ether are 
referred to in combination. But the Ether alone can iierer 
be regarded' either as the Nature or the Decree. (Ileplj 
to Cheng Tzh Shang.;)^ 

3. ‘‘Hearen in giving birth to the multitudes of the 
people so ordained it that inherent in every single thing 
there is its rule of existence.”^ Tliis means that at tho 
very time when a particular man^ is born, Heaven has 
already decreed for him this Nature. The Nature is simply 
Law’ ; it is as received by man tliat it is called the Nature. 
It is not a separate entity, without beginning and without 
end, which can be made into the Nature by .the Decree ; 
for, to use the illustration I have already given^, the Decxree 
is like the appointment to ofEce by the Throne, and the 
Nature is like the office received by the officer, so that 
I 01i‘uan makes it very clear when he says, “ That wffiieli 
Heaven imparts is the Decree, and that which the creature 
receives is the Nature.”*^ Therefore the saints and sages 
of old time, when they spoke of the Nature and the Decree, 
spoke of them in their relation to the realities of life. For 
example, wffien they tell us “to give full development to 

1 ^ ~ “ it is only that”. 

2 See p, B, n. 3. 

^ See p. 52 and note. 

® ^ , plv f- 42. 
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our Nature’",^ they mean that we should witliout any 
omission perfect the principles embodied in the Three Bonds 
and Piye Constants,^ such as the relationsliip' between 
sovereign and minister, father and son ; and wdien they bid 
.us nourish our Nature they wwld have us so nourish 
these same ethical principles as to preserve them Jrom 
injury, and thus unite together in one unity the most subtle 
principles and the miost overt deedb without the slightest 
omission or defect. These are not empty words. (Reply 
to Oilmen Wei Tao.) 

4. The Su school say, '‘The sages held that to be 
€ 0 ?isciotis of the Nature as stiii[ remaining in my Mind, 
means that I still possess this Alind ; and they regarded the 
possession of this Mind as the initial cause of error. ^ From 
this they traced the Nature to its ultimate som*ce^ and, 
borrowing a name, callied it the Decree. Now ‘Decree’ 
means oom’mand : tlie decree of a sovereign is termed a 
command, the command of Heaven is termed a decree. But 
the ultimate source of the Nature is not the Decree ; it was 
simply that there was no other name to give to, it, and 
therefore they borrowed this.” ^ I main, tain that ‘when Su 

^ Mencius, p. 348. 

2 The “ Three Bonds ’’ are those between sovereign and minister, 
father and son, and husband and wife. The “ Five Constants” are the 
five cardinal virtues. Love, Eighteousness, Eeverence, Wisdom, and 
Sincerity. 

^ Mencius, p. 325. 

Buddhism maintains that there is the one universal mind ; that what we 
call mind is an illusion, the cause of sorrow and sin ; and that it is only 
when we lose this mind that we attain to the true mind. 

^ The Su School was founded by ‘‘The Three Su*s ”, viz. Su Hsiin, 
Su Shih, and Su Che. See Introduction to Chu Esi and the Sung Scliook 
ch^ip. iv. This passage is quoted from Su Hsun’s Exposition of the Ti Ching. 
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says tliat the'^msdommsB of the Nature as remaining ia' 
mj mind is, ,tlie beginning of error, ha. has not grasped the 
truth of the. Nature ; and when' ha says that the iiltimate 
source ot the Nature, is not.tha Deere©, but that the^ nftme 
is siinply borrowed', he does not see that the Decree is 
a reality. It. is .as much as to say that without any apparent 
caiiso men inlierit this root of gross error, and the sages 
deliberately concealed it, using a; fictitious name to cover 
it up. What sort of reasoning is this ? The fact is: 
»there has not been, on the part of the Su school, thef * 
thorough examination of the teaching of the ''Grreat 
Appendix the “Book of History”, the “Odes”, the 
“Doctrine of the Mean”, and “Mencius”, necessary to 
a clear understanding of this chapter ; and so they have 
fallen into the erroneous teachings of the Buddhists that, 
before ever heaven and earth came to be, this Nature was in 
existence. Trying to prove that the Nature was antecedent 
to heaven and earth and all life, and realizing that then 
the term Decree would be inapplicable, they invented this 
explanation to avoid seIf~cx)ntradiction. If they really knew 
the true meaning of the Nature and the Decree, and still 
wished to maintain that the Nature was before heaven and 
earth and all life, they surely would have some regard to 
reason, and not indulge in such iiTelevant talk, (Prom 
the “Criticism of the Su School Exposition of the Yi”.)^ 

^ That is, of the Y% Citing* 

- See ^ ^ s:cix, f. 14 if. 
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THE .NATURE ; 

(Eightben Sections feom the ■ ' Cokveesations ' ' 

1* Moral Law is flie-- Nature,' aad , the , , Natiire 
Moral Law, It is true, th<^ 0 - two ..are , one .and the same 
tiling ; but we need to understand whj the term Nature 
is used, and why the term Moral„Law.is used.' 

2. '‘The Nature is Law/' ^ .Subjectively it is the 
Nature, objectively it is'Law. 

3. The principle of lifeTs termed the Nature.^ 

4. The Nature consists of innumerable principles pro- 
ducsed by Heaven. 

5. The Nature consistsnf substantive principles ; Love, 
Righteousness, Reverence, and ■ Wisdom are .all included 
in it. 

6. The differences which appear in the Confucian school 
in their discussion of the Nature are not because the writers 
were not clear as to whether it is good or evil, but because 
the meaning of the term Nature itself wms not definitely 
settled. 

7. The sages understood the meaning of the term 

^ A dictum bj Oh 'eng I ; see^ : ...^, pt. xviii, 1 24 ; cf. also ^ ^ , 
pt. XV, 1 27. In the latter work the complete statement is : “ The Nature 
is Law, what we term the moral nature (‘^ ill ^ 4o If 

m -M 4o)- 

^ This statement must not be confused with the statement of Kao Tzii, 
** Life is what is termed the Nature.” The apparent agreement of 
Ch'eng Tzu with Kao Tzu is fully discussed in the Inlroduclior. to 
Chu Esi and ike Bung ScliooU chap. vlii. On the Nature as the law of 
life, compare Sir Oliver Lodge’s remarks on the sou! in his Man and the 
Universe, pp. 164-7, 
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Nature ; the divisions in the later schoote^ were simply 
because the word itself was not understood. The 
philosopher Yang - flounders, while the philosopher Hsiln.^ 
is like the proverbialj man 'who tries to soratch his leg 
through his boot. 

8, • After reading edme essays by Yiin and others on the 
Nature, the Philosopher said : In discussing the Nature it 
is important first of alii to know what kind of entity the 
Nature is. (Pi Ta’s record^ adds the words : The Nature 
as a matter of fact is formless ; it consists of principles 
implanted in man’s mind.) Ch'eng Tzfi put it well when 
he said, The Nature is Law.”’^ Now if we regard it ae 
Law, then surely it is without form or similitude. It is 
n(otliing but this single principle. In man Love, Eighteous- 
ness, Eeverenoe, and Wisdom are the Nature, but what 
form or shape have they ? They are principles only. It 
is because of such principles that men’s manifold deeds are 
done. It is because of them that we are capable of 
solicitude, timt we can be lashamed of wrong-doing, that 

^ Lit. “ the hundred scliools 

^ A phiiosopher whose opinions were in vogue in the time of Mencius. 
He was an egoist. See Legge’s Chinese Classics^ voL ii. Prolegomena, 
pp. '05-102. ■ ' 

® A philosopher who maintained that the nature of man is essentially 
evil, in opposition to the teachings of Mencius. See Legge’s Chinese 
vol ii. Prolegomena, pp. 82-91. 

^ Pi Ta in the first instance studied under Chang Ch'ih andLuTsu Ch ‘ien, 
but subsequently attached himself to Chu Hsi. His surname wasWu (^), 
and style Po Feng (fj^ Through the influence of his father he was 

appointed to office as Magistrate at a place called Chi Shui 
bu^ retired when Chu Hsi was disgraced. See ^ pt. Ixix, f. 53. 

® Bee U : pt. xviii, i '24 ; cf. alsO' ^ ^ j pi'* 3:v, f. 27. 
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wc can be eourteousj and aan distinguisli between riglit 
and wroBgd Talce an iliastxation the nature of drags, 
eomc have cooling and acme heating properties. But. in 
the drug itself yon mnnot see the shape of these propertim : 
it is only by the result which foUows upon taking the drug „ 
that you know what its property is ; and this constitutes 
its nature. It is so w'ith Love, Eighteousness,; Eeverenoe, 
and Wisdom. According to Mencius these four ^principles 
have their root in the Mind. When, for example, he speaks 
of a solicitous mind, he attributes feeling to the Mind. 

The Philosopher said further : Shao Yao Pu said, The 
Nature is the concrete expression of Aloral Order, and the 
Mind is the enceinte of the Nature.^’ ^ This is w^ellj said, 
for Moral Order in itself is without concrete expression ; 
it finds it in the Nature. But if there w^ere no Hind where 
cbuld the Nature be ? There must be !Mind to receive the 
Nature and carry it into operation,; for the principles 
contained in the Nature are Love, Eighteousncss, Eeverence, 
and Wisdom, and they are real principles. We of the 
Confucian cult regard the Nature as real. Buddhists 
regard it as unreal. To define the Nature as the !Mind, 
as is done so frequently in these days, 13 incorrect. It is 
essential first to understand our terins and then proceed 
to definition. (Fi Ta's^ record adds : If wm point to that 

^ The allusion is to Mencius’ doctrine of the Four Terminals ; see Legge’s 
Chinese Clamcs^ roh ii, p. 78. These are solicitude, conscientiousness, 
courtesy, and moral insight — four feelings which are the outflow of the four 
principles. Love, Bighteousness, Beverence, and Wusdom, and by means 
of which these four principles can be discerned. The whole subject is 
discussed in the Infrodiiction to OJm Hsi and the Siin^ Schoolf chap, xl 

2 Quoted from Shao’s preface to the “ Chi Jang Chi ” ; see p. 6, 
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wliich possesses consciousness as the Nattire, 'we are speaking 
of what is really the Mind.) For example, there is the 
Nature as implanted ly the Decree of Heaven, and there is 
the physioal element. If we regard the Nature, as it is 
implanted by the Decree of Heaven, as having its origin 
in th* Mind, where will you place the Physioal Nature ? 
■When, for example, it is said, “ The natural,’ mind is un- 
stable, the spiritual mind is but aspark,” ^ the word ‘ -minti' ’ 
is used in both cases, but we dh not say that the ‘spiritual 
mind’ is Mind, while ‘the naturaJi .mind ’ is not Mind. 

9. Just as in the ease of the body : within are the five 

^ Quoted from tlie speech of Shun, the sage-emperor, to Yu, his successor, 
as recorded in the “ Shu Ching See Legge’s Chinese Classics, vol. iii, 
pt. i, p. 6L Legge translates the passage : “ The mind- of man is restless, 
prone to err; its affinity for the right way is small.” But this fails to bring 
out the play on the word ‘‘mind” (/JJ). The expression (natural 

mind) is contrasted with (spiritual mind). Although as 

Legge says, is not a different entity from A represents adi:fferent 

condition. Legge objects to Medhurst^s translation of A as “ carnal 
mind ”, and he is right in so far as the word “ carnal ” is too one-sided 
in its generally accepted meaning. The mind of man as ordained by the 
BiYine will is the i.e. the mind which is in accord with and wholly 

subject to 5^ (Tao), Moral Law ; it is the ethically pure mind. The 
A #5* is the mind of man as affected by the physical element. Chu Hsi 
says elsewhere when consciousness is in accord with right ethical principle 
we have the , and that the A error, while the 

IS manifested with difficulty. To the word ^ (wei), which I have 
translated by the phrase “is but a spark”, he gives more than one meaning: 
it is “ minute ”, it is also “ obscure ” ® ^ ^ S Jl 

M m, A >b M'j ^ w ir m i5 I'j ® w n mo 

■ ■ - m if ^ . . j$&m Wo); 

see Chu Hsi’s Conversations pt. 78# 31-6. 
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organs and six visoem/ and witliout are the four .senses 
of hearing, eighty taste,, and smell., with' the- .four limbs,, 
and all men .possess them alilte ; so with the moml nature : 
within are Love, Eighteousness, Eeverenoe, and . Wisdom, 
and these are manifested in solieitude, conscientio^usness, 
respectfulnms, and morali'insight, and all men possess them; 
so that in all relationships, such as those of father and son, 
elder and younger brother, husband and wife, friend and 
friend, sovereign and minister, the same moral sentiments 
exist. Even in inferior creature it is the same, except that 
in their case these principle are restricted hj the rigidity 
of form and matter. Nevertheless, if you study their habits 
you find that in some particular direction they to<^ manifest 
the same principles : they, as well as we, have the affection 
of parent and child ; in their malje and female there is the 
relationship of hUiSband and wife, in their differing ages 
that of elder and youaiger brothers, in the flocking together 
of those of a class that of friends, and in their l,eadership 
that of sovereign and minister. It is beoause all| things 
are produced by Heaven and Earth, and together proceed 
from the One Sburce, that there is this prevailing 
^uniformity. When the holy and wdse men of the past 
subjugated the inferior cn’eatures, their treatment of eaoh 
was in accordance with its nature. In the animal and 
vegetable world, for example, they invariably acted on this 
principle. In their appropriation and use of nature’s wealth 
they recognized seasons and exercised moderation. In the 
birth season of spring they refrained from killing young 

^ Giles gives the Five Organs (jj, as heart, liver, stomach, lungs, 
and kidneys; and the Six Viscera as stomach, intestmes, bladder, 

gaU bladder, and the two functional passages. 
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animals, they did not overturn nests, nor kill those that 
were with young. It was not till the plants and trees had! 
begun to drop their leaves that the woodman entered the 
hill, forests with the axe. It was not till the otter had 
sacrificed its fish that the forester entered the meres and 
dams. It was not till,' the wolf had offered its prey in 
sacrifice that the hunter commenced his hunting.^ The 
reason why they were able to give all things their appro- 
priate spheres was because they first understood the original 
purpose of Heaven and Elarth in the production of things. 

10. I Ch'uan’s four words, “ The Nature is Law,” ^ are 
not to be gainsaid ; they are really the outcome of sub- 
jective investigation. Later teachers only repeat what they 
have heard from others, without examining into the con- 
stitution of their own being, and therefore err in many 
directions. 

11. Question. Ming Tao says^ that most modern 
philosophers in their discussion of the Nature maintain 
that the sentence, “ The law of their succession is giood- 
ness,” ^ refers to the same thing as the dictum of Mencius, 
“The Nature is good.”® Does not Ming Tao here imply 

1 Tlie whole passage is quoted, though in different order of the sentences 
fr 022 i the Xi Chi i see JSacTed Boohs of the Bast, vol. xxvii, p. 221, The wild 
beast having caught his prey has more than he can devour at once, and 
therefore spreads it out on the ground all round him, watching it until he is 
able to eat it. The appearance is as if it were laid out for sacrifice; hence 
the expressions used. 

“ See p, 16, n. 1. 

’ See ^ pt. xiii, 129 ; jg pt.ltlO. 

^ A sentence in the Yi Ohing, pp. 355-6. The two paragraphs, 24 and 
25, are frequently quoted by the writers of this school, and are very 
important. See p. 56 of this volume, n. 1. 

® Mencius, p. 110. 
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tliat .tile origmalsubst^ of the Nature cannot he defined, 
and . that all those expound the Nature do no more than 
describe its outflow; -as, for example, r^dieii I\Ieiieius says, 

If we look at th.e Feelings wliicii flow,, from the Nature, 
we may know that they are constituted for the practice of 
wliat is good ? . 

The philosopher nodded assent. 

. Subsequently, a scholar of Ki-angsi^ asked about the above 
statement by Ming Tao, and the Master replied in a letter 
that the saying in the ‘'Great Appendix o£ the Yi “ The 
law' of their succession is goodness/' refei^ to^ the tim.e before 
birth, while Mencius, in saying that the Nature is good, 
refers to the time after birth. 

That very evening he again referred to this subject in 
oonvarsation with Wen Wei,^ and said: It seems to me 
that what I wrote to-day was not right. 

Wen Wei said : Is it not that, when the “Yi'' speaks 
of their succession being goodness, it speaks of the flowing 
movement of Heaven's Moral Order, and that ]Mencius, in 

^ Mencius, p. 27S. The “ Feelings ’* are the Four Terminals, referred to 
on p. 18 (see note), which flow from the four j)rinciples constituting the 
iS'ature, and therefore furnish the ground on which is based tlie doctrine 
that the Mature is good. T’he nature of the source is inferred from the 
nature of the stream. The questioner here quotes the passage simply as 
describing the outflow of the Nature, and so explaining the point of 
similarity between the two sayings quoted by lUing Tao. Note, Legge 
takes the subject of the last clause to be “ the Nature ”, Chu Hsi takes it 
to be “ the Feelings ”, see p. 23-1 ; the meaning is the same in both cases. 

2 A man named Ch‘en Yiian from Kiangsi studied under Chu Hsi (see 
^ pt.x;oiii,f. 1). 

® A pupil of Chu Hsi at Shao Hsing. His full name was Hsii Wen Wei. 
He held office at T‘ung Chou, but owing to false accusations made against 
him he went into retirement. After about six years, however, the Throne 
recognizing his integrity appointed him to a secretariat. 
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saying tkat the Nature is good, sp'eajke-.of tlia outSow of 
man’s Nature. Tke '‘Yi” and Menoius 'eaek speak of a 
''flow ’’, tke one Heaven, the other referring 

to, man, and Ming Tao uses the one to illtiistrata the other. 
Thus it is not, as you, sir, said, the distinction between the 
tiin 0 «before and the time after birth. 

The Philosopher' replied : .You are quite right., ' ■ . 

■: Nature of znan is universal^ good. Even 

Chieh and Chou, ^ who exhausted the possibilities of violence 
and went to the utmost extreme of "vviekedness, still knew 
that their actions were evil. But, tlioiigh my Nature is 
goodf when I v/ould act in accordance with it I fail, and 
find that it has been made captive by human desire. 

13. The Master asked the question : How does the 
■‘Nature come to bo ''the concrete expression of Moral 
Order 

Ch'un 2 replied : Moral Order is a principle inherent in 
the Nature. 

The Master said : The term Moral Order is used in a 
universal sense, the term Nature is used in the individual 
sense. How do we know that Moral Order exists in the 
external world ? Simply, by our experience of it here.^ 
(Ti“Lu reads : By seeking it in our own persons.) Whero- 
ever the Nature is, there is Moral Order. The Moral Order 

^ Chieh was Chieh Kuei the last Emperor of the Hsia dynasty, 

and Chou was Chou Hsin the last Emperor of the Yin dynasty. 

Both were notorious for their almost inconceivable tyranny and lust. The 
one was overthrown by T'ang and the other by Wu. 

2 Probably Ch‘8n An Cli'ing ; see p. 195, n. 2. 

* Here the Philosopher pointed to his breast. 
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is Law as we, fiiKl it in the e-xtemal world ; the N’atune is 
Law as .w^e fill’d It .'ill' oiirseiv'es* But the laws which, we 
find ill the external w^orld are all comprehend eJ in this 
Law which is in mjself . The Nature is the framework of' 
the Moral Order. 

. 14. ■ Chi Sui, follomng the teaching of his sehoold'^'saicl: 
You cannot speak' of the Nature as Being go'.od in the mc^ral 
sense, for ultimate goodness has no opp'Osite^ \?hereas the 
moment jon say that a thing is good you are contrasting 
it wdth evil, and when you speak of it as Being good or 
evil you are speaking of what is not the original Nature. 
The original Nature is from above, so honorirabie as to Be 
ahove comparison. Good as the correlative of evil is from 
Beneath. The moment you say it is good you contrast it 
writh evil, and then you are speaking of what is not thc^ 
original Nature. When Mencius said, ‘'The Nature is? 
good/' he w^as not speaking of moral goodness, but simply 
using the language of admiration, as if to say, “ What an 
excellent thing the Nature is ! " just as Buddha exclaimed 
“ Excellent 1 " wdth reference to “the Path". (This is 
the theory of Wen Ting.).- 

^ Chi Sui was the third son of Hu Wn Feng (see p. 2o), and grandson of 
Hu An Kno, the founder of the Hu School of Philosophy (see hitro- 
duction to Chu Hsi and the Sung School), Hu Chi Sui was Ohu Hsi^s 
contemporary and the chief representative of the Hu school in his day. 
He studied under Chang Gh‘ih {style Han Hsien), whose daughter he married, 
and who had himself studied under Hu Wu Feng, the father of Chi Sui. 
See pt. xlii, f. 21 ; pt. Ixxi, f. 1, 

2 Hu An Kuo ( ^ §), canonized as Wen Ting, was the founder of 

the Hu School, and grandfather of Hu Chi Sui. His teachings are recorded 
in two important works M R ^ and ii m- See 

% ^,pt. xzxiv.f. 12; ^ 15. 
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, 'In I said: Tlie original Nature^ 

it is true, is the all-oompreLensive pei’fect goodness apart 
from any comparison with evil. This is what is imparted, 
to mo by Heaven, But the practice of it rests with man, 
and then it is that you have evil in addition to good.- 
Gondpct in accord with this original Nature is good. Con- 
duct out of accord with it is evil. Hor?V can it be said 
that the good is not the original Nature ? It is in man's 
conduct that the distinction arises, but the good conduct is 
the outcome of the original Nature. If, as Wen Ting says, 
there is both an absolute and a relative goodness, then there 
are two natures. Now the Nature which is received from 
Heaven, and the Nature from which good conduct proceeds, 
are essentially one ; but the moment the good appears,! 
there immediately appears with it the not-good, so that 
necessarily you speak of good and evil in contrast. It 
is not that there is an antecedent evil waiting for the'igood- 
ness to appear with which it is to be oontrasted, but' that by 
wrong actions we fall into evil. The doctrine taught by 
Wen Ting was adopted by his deseendants ; and from the 
time of Chih T'ang ^ and Wu Peng ^ it diverged still further 
from the truth, and ’ended in tlie development of the doctrine 

^ Hu Yin H), style Chili T‘ang, was a nephew of Hu An Kuo. 
Chih T*ang studied under Yang Kuei Shan, and held high office in the 
state. He died when Chu Hsi was 21 years old. 

2 Hu Hung styWWyx Feng, was cousin to the above, being the 

son of Hu An Kuo. He also studied under Yang Kuei Shan, and in turn 
was the teacher of Chang Nan Hsien, a friend of Chu Hsfs. He was the 
author of the Words o/Tftado??i *^5 see p. 28, n. S), so often quoted 
and criticized in this work. Like his cousin Chih T^ang, Wu Feng stood 
high in the confidence of the Emperor and filled prominent positions at the 
Court. 
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of two natures, the original Nature and tEat in wliieli good 
and e-Til are contrasted. They only speak, liowerer, of 
one, the original Nature, contending that that in which 
good is contrasted with evil is not the Nature. How can 
such a iheorj^ hold ? Wen Ting obtained his idea in the 
first instance from Kuei Shaii,^ and Kuei Shan ol}tai|ied it 
from Cli*aiig Tsiing of Tung Lin.- Tsinig had formerly 
been a neighbour of Kuei Shan's, and thus they had had 
friendly intercoimse together. Subsequently Tsung went 
to Hyo at Tung Lin in the Lu Mountains, where Kuei; Shan 
visited him on his way to the aapital. Tsung was an abl'e 
man and deeply road in Buddhist literature, besides being 
a man of high moral principle. Kuei Shan asked him 
whether Mencius' doctrine, “The Nature is good/' was 
correct. Tsung answered that it was. Again, Kuei Shan 
asked, “ Hov/ can the Nature be defined in terms of good 
and evil ? " Tsung replied, “ Tiio original Nature is not 
contrasted with evil." The saying vrhieli was thus 
originated by him was handed down from ono to another. 
But Tsung’s statement in itself was not incorrect, because 
it is true that originally the Nature was without evil. The 
error began with Wen Ting, who a^sserted that the dictum, 

^ Yang Shih (|^ fj|), st^ie Kuei Shan, was a philosopher of Fiihkien, 
and born five years after the birth of Ghu Hsi. He studied under both 
Ch‘eng Hao and Ch^en^ I. Most of his life w^as spent in Honan, their 
native province. See Iniroduclion to Om Esi and the Sung School, 
..chapviv,. ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

^ Tung Lin (Eastern Forest), in the Lu Mountains, is in Kiang Si. Yang 
Kuei Shan established a school at Ch'ang Chou ( ^ Fuhkien, which 

was called the Tung Lin College ^ ^ ^). The School in 
Gh*'ang Chou was rebuilt by Ku Hsien Ch’eng (ll in the reign of 

Wan Li (Ming dynasty). 
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‘‘The Nature is good'/'" wm the language of admiration.' 
Later, Chih T’ang and Wn Feng foD owed by making a 
distinotion: between the' two ‘‘ goods maintaining 'tiiat 
that of :wdiich good is predicated' is not the Nature. 'But if 
that of ■which good is predicated is not the original Nature, 
where^^wdE you get your from? Since, as is 

admitted, the words in the dictum are used in admiration 
of the Nature, it foUfowis that it is the Nature. (Hsieii’s 
record reads : it folljow's that the Nature is good.) ^ If the 
Nature were not good, how could it inspire admiration—- 
just as Buddha, when in admiration he exclaims 
*tExcellent ! Excellent ! ” implies that the Path is good 
and so calljs forth his admiration. The two Sus - in their 
discussion of the Nature fall into the same error as the Hus. 
Their contention is that Mencius’ assertion that the Nature 
is good is as if he said fire can cook, ■while Hsiin ,Ch‘ing’s^ 
assertion that the Nature is oyH is as if he said fire burns. 
Kuei Shan turns this statement, and criticizes it by saying : 

The reason wEy fire can cook is because it burns. If 
otherwise, how could there be any cooking?” The Sus 
in their discussions concerning the Nature say : Prom 
the times of the ancient sages until Confucius, the only way 
in wiiicli the Nature was interpreted -was as ‘ Singleness V 

^ Hsien’s record is probably the correct one ; the sense of the text is 
otherwise not complete. 

- Sn Shih (or Su Tang P'o) and Su Che. See Introduction to Clm Ssi and 
the Su7ig School, chB>^, iv ; also p. 14 of this volume. 

2 Hsun Ch'ing (the Mnister Hsun) was the famous philosopher who 
asserted that the Nature is evil in direct opposition to Mencius. He lived 
in the third century B.c. 

^ See n.M., pp. 271, 275. The w^ord — - literally means “ one ”, and is 
translated by Legge as “ singleness In his note on p. 271 Legge quotes 
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and then the idea of ■ the ‘ Sleaii ' ^ was introdaeecl ; but 
the, qu.e 3 ti .011 .whether it was good or ewil had not as yet 
beeH' raised. .'When Meneius, howewer,, saidj ‘ The Nature 
is gocd'h the ideas of ‘Singleness'’' .and the ‘Mean’' sank 
into the background.’’ AU this is beside the mark. The 
authors of such arguments simply content themselves with 
plausible statements, ' without regard to underlying 
principles. The Hus, too, represented at the present time 
by Chi Sui,“ show' the same tendency. 

15. On the occasion of a remark in praise of the “ Chih 
Yen”,^ made by one who was discussing the Hu 'Hsiang 
School,^ the Philosophfer said: The “Chih Yen” 
admittedly has its good points, but it also contains serious 
errors. For example, it says that the distinction between 
good and evil, or between right and WTong, has no real 

Ying Ta’s translation of tlie passage in which tlie word ocenrs, in which he 
translates — as “ one ”, meaning one method of practising the five duties 
referred to. Legge, however, is not satisfied with this, and adopts 
Chn Hsi’s interpretation of the word as meaning ** sincerity ”, which is 
doubtless the meaning here. I have retained Legge’s rendering of ** single- 
ness ” to distinguish from , the regular word for ** sincerity ”, which 
occurs so often in this work. 

^ Lit. “middle”, interpreted by Legge as meaning “equilibrium” 
(see B.M., p. 248) ; and by Ku Hung Ming as “ right, true, fair and square ” 
{Conduct of LifCf p. 7). 

^ See p. 24 and note. 

5 The “ Chih Yen” { Words of Wisdom) is a treatise by Hu ITu Feng (see 
p. 25, n. 2), It is still extant, and can be referred to in the ^ 
pt. xlii, ff. 2-12. 

^ Hu Hsiang was a name by which the Hu (^ ) School was 

known (see ^ ixxi, f* 2), probably taken from a district named 

Hsiang T^an (ffj in Hunan or from a river in the same 

region called the Hsiang River {|^ 
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existeBce in tlie Nature, But thus to ohliterate all moral 
distinctions is simplj to fall into the '‘Whirling Water*" 
heresj of ICao T^u.^ Again, it says, “ The Natiii’e consists 
of the faculty of liking and disliking : the noHe man in’ his 
liking and. disliking is actuated by Moral Law and the 
ignoble man by selfishness. The Nature being thus 
defined as liking and disliking, Moral Law comes to be 
a thing outside the Nature. Where such principles come 
from I cannot understand. 

Question, Does not the statement, that by investigating 
the continuity of the functions lof sighft, hearing, speech, and 
activity we may understand the Feelings, ^ express the same 
idea as that of Kao Tzti’s assertion that " Life is what is 
termed the Nature * * ? ^ 

Answer. Yes, this statement also is at fault. Again, 
later on it is said, "Moral Law and Eighteousness are 
clearly manifested, but who can say that they constitute 
the Mind ? The seductions of the world betray us, but who 
can say that they are men*6 desires ? ** Thus Moml Law 
and Eighteousness are contrasted with the seductions of the 

^ See Mencius, p. 271. Kao Tzu maintained that man’s nature in 
relation to good and evil is like whirling water; it will take the line of 
least/esistance, flowing east or west in whichever direction a passage may 
be opened for it. 

® See ^ ^ , pt. xlii, f. 6. ' 

" I cannot find this statement in my copy of the CMh Ten, but it is 
undoubtedly (juoted from that work. The same thing is true of some 
others of the statements criticized. The word Feelings ” here is equivalent 
to the word “ Nature ”, and the text maintains that, the functions 
enumerated being the functions of life, the statement is in effect the same 
as Kao Tzu’s famous dictum. 

^ Mencius, p. 272. 
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17011(1 ; and j-et, according to tMs school; there .is 
no Moral Law or Eighteonsums in the Nature; originally,, 
but the two opposites, good and evil, ,, are subsequently 
implanted ^ in. it, .and thus it h pO'SsiHe to define the 
Nature also as ■ “ not- good ”. Piimlly ■ it is , said : 
” .The Nature . is the' mystery of the universe apd of 
the spirit-world the word ..‘go.odness* is inadequate to 
describe it, how m more ’ the wo..rd ' ‘ evil * ! When 
Mencius says, bThe Nature is good, t he is using the 
language of admiration, and . not contrasting good witli 
evil.'” To say/that the Natureis the mystery of theiiniverse 
and of the spirit-world is to use highflowii and exaggerated 
language, whereas, as I have said before, it is characteristic 
of the saints and sages that they expressed themselves in 
simple language. Although Mencius sometimes breahs out 
in vehement terms, Confucius is always even a.hd exact.- 
The theory tliat ^^good” in the dictum, The Natura isi 
good,” is not moral good, originated in an interview wliicli 
Kuei Shan had with the venerable Tsung, when the teaching 
of Mencius on the Nature of man "was di.seussed, and tliis 
.statement made.^ \Yen Ting ^ frequently heard Kuei Shan 
quote Tsiing’s remark, and biased his theory upon it. 
Birt what the venerable Tsung said at that time seems to 
have been .that the all -comprehensive traiisceiidbiit good- 
ness is not coiitrasteldi with evil, which does not look as if he 
had altogether abandoned the position that the Nature is 
good. To-day, disregarding what he said as to the all- 
comprehensive transcendent goodness, they insist that his 
statement that it is not contrasted with evil implies that he 

^ See pp. 25-7. ^ See p. 24 and n. 2. 
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meant that Menoins' dietum is the language of admiration, 
ahd, as a result, 'have fallen into very serious error. 

'16. Mencius shows the ■gO:odneBS of the Nature, from 
its manifested operations, and thus supporte his statement 
that the Nature is good. Cheng Tzh calls it the Original 
and Essential Nature,^ but also shows the original ethical 
principle by its manifested operations. 

17. Question. What is meant by Heng Chh when he 
says ** The Nature is that by reason of which we cannot 
hut he acted' upon by the external world ? ^ 

Amiaer. The possession of the Nature in itseH means 
that we are acted upon by the external world. For example, 
when we recognize the daily obligations of the relationship 
between sovereign and minister, and father and son, our 
minds are being acted upon externally. The same thought 
is expressed in the Yi Cking in the words, When acted 
upon, it penetrates forthwith to all phenomena.’’^ This 
sentence of Pleng Ch‘u‘s is parallel to his other statement ; 
""tThe Decree is that by reason of which Heaven cannoti 
but be unceasing/’ "^ For Law in the nature of things is 

^ The saying is by I Ch'uaii ; see U ^ pt, iii, f. 4. 

® Quoted from the Cheng Meng ( ]£ ^). This passage is not in the 
SI ^ may be found, however, in the ^ ^ ^ or 

in the ^ yC ^ M > P^* (Chang Tsai) is alluding 

to a passage in the Zt CM ; see Sacred Books of the East, vol. xsviii, p. 96, 
also p, 38 of this volume. 

3 Yi ChivKj, p. 370. 

^ See Chi^'ig Meng ^ ? P^- t 33), in which this sentence appears 

immediately preceding that <^uoted by the questioner. Heng Ch‘u alludes 
to a sentence in the Doctrine of the Mean^ which reads : " The Decree of 
Heaven, how profound it is and unceasing ! ** In the statement quoted 
by the questioner there are two ideas : the first is that the Nature is the 
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mtiiout cessation ; clay and nigiit, ivinter and summer, it 
goes on -withont pause. Hence tlie saying of Confucius, 
referring to tke Nature : “ It passes on just Eke this ” ; ^ 
..and tkat of Ch'eng Tzil: It is one with the Moral Order.'' 
!rhis principle, both now and from all eternity, never ceases 
for a single moment day or night ; therefo,re it is said,' 
.^‘It.mnnot cease.” 

18. Again, referring to the saying of S'hao^ '' The 
Nature is the concrete expression of Moral Order,” ^ tlie 
Philosopher said : Though Moral Order is present every- 
where, how are we to find it ? The answ’-er is : simply by 
turning and looking within. It is whoEy found witMn 
our Nature. From the j|aot that we ourselves possess the 
princdplee of Love, Eighteousness, Eeverence, and Wisdom, 
wa infer that others possess them also ; that, indee>d, of the 
thousands and tens of thousandis of human beings, and of 
all things in the universe, there are none without these 
principles. Extend our investigations as as we will, 
we still find that there is nothing which does not possess 
them. Shao Tzu states it well when he defines the Nature 
as the concrete expression of Moral Order. 

(Twenty-two Sections ebom the 1* Collected 
Wbitings”.) 

1. 'Question. The Master I Chinan said: “ The Nature 
is Law.” 3 My definition of the term Law is that it consists 

seat of consciousness, and the second is the continuit}^ of consciousness 
expressed in the words “ cannot but be affected It is in virtue of the 
second idea that the sentence is said to be parallel to the one here quoted, 

^ Analects, IX, xvi (p. 86). 

® See p, G. 

^ See p. IG, TL 1. 
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of Love, Eigliteousness, Eeyereiice, and Wisdio^m. „ I ^ am; 
not sure whetlier I am correct or not. 

Anstver, These four most certainly are the fundamental 
principles of the Nature, hut what they incljude is boundless. 
You need to think into this more closely. (Eeply to Liu 
T'ao pli'uiig.)^ 

2. It is said, '' The w^ord ' good ’ in the expression ‘ The 
Nature is good’ is not moral good.” J hold, on the 
contrary, that the original and essential good^ and the good 
which in its issue is oontrasteld' with evil are identical. 
But though from the point of view of the time before and 
'the time after its emanation there is a idiffierence — ^for good- 
ness before its emanation stands alone as absolute goodness 
— ^j^et tlie good which emanates as the relative good is still 
the same good. After its emanation there is intermingle 
with it the not-gootd,biit that which is termed good is none 
the less the emanation of the original essential good. The 
thought is made clear in the expressions, Before there 
was any action,” and After the Natore became active”^ 
which occur in the Tshng Shu To say, in spite of 
these considerations, tirat good in the expression, “The 
Nature is good ” is not moral good, is in tny judgment self- 
contradictory , and can oidy raise doubt in the mind of the 
student. (Reply to Kuo Cli'ung Hui.) 

^ ® refers to the questioner Liu Ping. 

^ Liu Ping {style T‘'ao Chung) and his elder brother Liu Yo ( Jjj were 
natives of Chien Yang j5^), and pupils of Chu Hsij see 
pt. Ixix, fr. 5, 6, 

- Ts'ong Shu are collections of works on a particular subject or of a 
particular period'. There are many such collections in existence (see 
Appendix to Wylie’s Notes on Chinese Literature^ and it is difficult to tell 
which of them it is to which reference is here made. 
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3.; . Decree of HeaTeii is wliat is termed the 

N a tur e ^ The possession of this N atnre inipl i es ii umerous 
principles included in it. Thus, wlieit it is said, The 
Natiire is the se.at ■of the' assemblage of principles/’ ^ 
it is not .meant that there is' a .pre-existent Nature 
without such principles, waiting for them to assemble 
within it. If ■ we consider it in the light of I Clih.anh 
dictum,. The Nature is Law/’^ we slia.ll .readily appre-. 
hend the idea. In the sentence, The l\Iiiid moulds 
the virtues of the Nature and Feelings/’ the word 
'' moulds/’ ^ means to direct their activities. Further, as 
to the saying quoted that filial piety is the root of virtue, 
I grant that, though in my opinion filial piety cannot be 
characterized in terms of either root or fruit, it is never- 
theless one among the virtues . But suppose it to be as you 
say, and the virtue of filial piety to be the root, do the 
other virtues then become the fruit ? You say that the 
Nature is the root of Law, can you then say that the Nature 
is simply one instance of Law?, Again, you say, '‘The 
laws of the univei^e all have their origin and root in the 
Nature,” in which case the laws of the univei'se spring from 
the Nature, and at the same time are outside the Nature. 
Hence there are two entities, the Nature and Lawq not to 
speak of Law being the greater of the two. (Reply to 
Ho Shu Ching.) 

^ D, M., p. 247. “ A statement by I Ch'uan. ^ See p. 16 and note. 

Miao {'^) originally means “wonderful’ or “mysterious”. Here 
it is used as a verb — a very rare use of the word. It must be interpreted 
as stated in the text, but as including the meaning of excellence and 
wonderfuiness as to method. The passage quoted occurs in The Sayings 
of Wu Fing M ^ See ^ pt. slii, f. 12. Cf. 

p. 176 of this Yolume. 
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4. In your letter yon say,. - “We do not know whence 
comes this human desire.” The question thus raised is of 
gimt im'portance. In my, opinion wdiat is oalled “ human 
desire ” is exactly the opposite of “ Divine Law You can 
say that human desire exists because of Divine Law, but to 
say thjjt it is Divine Law is wrong. For originally there is 
no human desire in Divine Law. It is from the deviation 
in the latter’s flov/ that human desire originates. When 
Ch'eng Tzii says, “Good and evil ape both Divine Law^ 
(this statement seems very, startling),^ what he calls evil 
is not evil originally (as thus explained the statement is 
considerably altered), but it comes ta be shch by excess 
or shortcoming”^ (tliis statement is an answer to the 
question “ Whence comes human desire ? ”). The sentence 
which you quote, “ Evil alisO' must b'o called the Nature,” 
is to be interpreted in this sem (Reply to Ho Siui Ghing. ) 

5. Sung Chhng^ says, “Law is the Nature. The 
Nature is not to be defined as the root.”’^ This is well 
salid. (Ch‘eng Tzti also says, “ The Nature is Law,” see 
“ The Remains ”, Pt. 22, a.) When, however, he proceeds 
to draw a distinction between subjective and objective 
influences, then he is at fault. Tso Hsii^ denies this, and 
rightly . Tso Hsii also says, The Nature is spon,taixe.ou,s,, 

^ The sentences in parentheses are interpolations of the Chinese compiler 

2 See IJ' pt. iia,. 1 ^ 

- Lien Sung Ch'ing (j% ||P), a pupil of Chu Hsi. 

^ The statement refers back to section 3 on p. 34. 

^ Leng Tso Hsu ^) , a native of Shao Wu Hsien, and pupil 

of Chu Hsi, who praised his lectures to students as specially worthy of 
commendation. The master named Ms pupil’s home ** The Seat of 
Intelligence ”( ^ ^). See pt. Ixix, p. 41. 
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wliilo Law is necessary and cannot Be disoBeyed or con- 
fused.” This is fairly correct (there is error here also), but 
lie goes on to say, ‘Mt is not that the existence of Law is 
subsequent to the Nature, but its manifestation as resulting 
from the Nature is nece&sarily subsequent to it.” Now this 
ig erroneous, for it makes the Nature and Law two 
distinct entities. Again, he is right when he says, The 
Nature is the assemblage of principles,” but he is wrong 
when he defines Law as the unification of the Nature. For 
Law consists of the principles inherent in the Nature, and 
the Nature is tire seat of the assemblage of those prin- 
ciples. Sung Ghfing errs in making no distinction at 
all, while Tso Hsu errs in distinguishiDg overmuch, so that 
both are one-sided in their statements. (Reply to Feng 
Tso Hsu.) 

6, The doctrine that goodness as predicated of the 
Nature is not contrasted with evil was originally learned 
by Kuci Shan from the Buddhist priest Clihing Tsung/ and 
it must be oonfessed that, on the face of it, it appears to be 
not incorrect. While, however, you may say in reference to 
the good'ness of the Nia,tuiro that yet there is no evil which 
can be .affirmed as its opposite, to say that it never can have 
an opposite is a mistake. For tlie Nature is one. Since we 
say that it is universally good, then of course there can 
be no evil to be opposed to the good. That is a truism. 
The reason why it is termed good, however, is its opposition 
to evil. By the statement that the Nature is good, Divine 
Law is distinguished from human desire. Although these 
are not synchronous entities, nevertheless, whenever you 

^ See pp. 25-7 and notes. 
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describe tlieiH in terms of befoire and after hiriM, or of 
altruism’ and selfislmess, or of etliical perfection and moral 
obliquity, you oaiinol} avoid their correlation as opposites. 
This is the reason why I cannot accept the tlieory that 
there is another good which is not contrasted with evil.^ 
(Eepyito 'Hu Kiiang Chung.-) ■ 

7. The Master I Ch‘uan said:® WJhen Pleaven and 
Earth stored up the subtle essenceis, it was man who received 
the choicest exceUence of the Five Agents. In its origin 
the Nature is tme^ and in repose.® Before its manifesta- 
tion it is possessed of the five nature-principles. Love, 
Eighteousness, Eeverenoe, Wisdom, and Sincerity. When 
bodily form is broiiglit into existence it is acted upon 
by the external world and the mind ® becomes active ; the 

^ That is : There was a time when there was no human desire, and when 
Divine Law alone existed, and yet that fact does not prevent our con- 
trasting them as in the text. So with good and evil : the fact that at first 
good alone existed does not make it a different good from the good which 
later is contrasted with evil. 

A second cousin of Hu Wu Deng. At the age of fifteen Kuang Chung 
sought the advice of Wu Feng and became his pupil. He declined office 
in order to devote himself to teaching his doctrines. He had considerable 
controversy with Chu Hsi and also with Chang Han Hsien. He died at the 
early age of 38. Selections from his writings are given in the ^ ^ , 
,pt.""xHi, p. -20.""/ 

^ True, i.e. without intermixture of human falsity. See Jg, 
(Modern Thought)^ hj Clm Usi^ -pt, iif t 2, 

Eepose, i.e. not yet affected by the external world, and therefore still. 

^ Hote : the word , not is here used. The fact that this word 
is used for the viscera ^ rfi (d Giles’ Dictionary, Ko. 2875) suggests 
the mind in its lower and more passionate aspect, giving rise to the seven 
passionate emotions (p; see p. 4, n. 1), by wMeh the Hature is 
wounded. Contrast these v/ith the Four Feelings (also |]J) soHcitux^, 
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mind being aotir-e iliere issue the- seven emotionsj. pieasurey 
anger, £OTrow/,jc>j, love, kate, and. desire. Tiie emotions . 
■blazing' , up and increasing in irdans^, the Nature is 
w^ounded.’’ ^ ■ , 

' I, have thought over these words careful] j', and their 
'meaning seems to me not different from the teaching nf the 
"Yo C'liiY.- -The word.'* repose ^'5 too, refers to the time 
previous to the Nature's, being acted upon from without, 
when the Mind' is wholly filled by Heaveiih Law, .with 
as yet none of the ’ deceitf illness of human de^sire pironi 
w.hich we get the phrase, ‘'The Nature as- by 
Heaven." '^ , i^When it is., acted, upon by the external vmrkl 
and so becomes active, there arises the distinction het.ween 
right and wrong, truth and error. But if there were no 

consckntiousiiess, raspectfulneas. and moral insight, which proceed from 
the Hatura. 

^ Or “pierced”. CIm Hsi on one occasion was ashed how the Mature 
could be “pierced”. His answer was: “ The Mature, of course, cannot 
literally be ‘ pierced but when men do not obey its principles and give 
reign to their own desires, then it receiires injury.” See ^ 
pt. ii, 1 2 ; cf. quotation from the Li Chi below. 

“ The “ Yo Chi ” or “ Becord of Music ” is Book XVII of the “ Li CM ” 
{Sacred Boohs of the East, voi. xxvii), of which sec. i, par, 11, reads : 

A ^ IS #0 5c a 4o II IS # li Ho ‘H -5: Wi 

^ ^ Jlho ^ fj§ S 5c S ^ “-^*1 man’s birth 

there is repose, and we have the Nature as imparted by Heaven. Acted 
upon by the external w^orld activity ensues, and -we have the desires 
incident to the Nature. As external things are presented to us knowledge 
is developed, and liking and disliking assume definite form. WTien liliing 
and disliking are not regulated within, knowledge is led astray by 
external things, and thus there cannot be a proper examination of self, 
and Divine Law perishes ! ” 

® The phrase “ The Nature as imparted by Heaven ”, and those which 
follow, refer to the passage from the “ Yo Chi ” given above. 
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Natiiro, there would be notbiag from which.' desire could 
spring forth, and thus we have the phrase, Desires inoideiit^ 
to the Nature The expression ''activity ensues ’' does 
not differ in meaning from "to spring forth” in " Thq 
Boctrino !of the Mean” ; ^ for right and wTOiig, truth and 
falsitj; of actions, depend upon “whether there is "regulation” 

: or .not, ’whether siioli actions strike tlxe due Mean or. not.- 
This is the same idea as you express ’when you say, "It is 
at this very point we must distinguish between the true and. 
the false.” But in our daily affairs there needs to be ethical 
nurture, so that %vhen the time comes for action we may 
act iiitelligently . If we act hastily and wdthout self-control, 
delaying preparation until! it is too late, then bj sheer 
neglect we fail to keep pace with events. As to jmiir remark, 
v/ith reference to the word "repose”, that "This is tho 
word which repr8se.nts the mystery of the Nature as 
imparted by Heaven, and not the coiitrastcd expressions, 
activity and repose, truth and falsity ”, l am doubtful ; for 
the Nature is all-inclusive: the laws both of activity and of 
repose are contained in it. If -we use only the word "repose” 
to represent the Nature, then the definition of the term 
becomes one-sided and defective. When in the " Yo Chi ” ^ 
reposo is predicated of the Nature as imparted by Heaven, 
it simply means that before it is acted upon by the external 
world, and before selfish desires have sprung forth, it is 
wholly Heaven’s La%v : it is not necessary to use the word 
"repose” to represent the mystery of the Nature. The 
wm'ds "true” and "false” on the other hand are different 

1 I).M.,p. 24S. 

- See the passage referred to above in the Doctrme of the Mean, 

See above. 
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ixom the -words activity, ” and ^trepose ’h The Nature as 
such is possessed by everything in, the uiiiversej, biifc there 
is nothing false in it. The attempt is 'now made to iiieiude 
truth ako in this ne-gath^. assertion^ just as Mr. Han 
says? ‘.‘Moral Law is neither true nor false/' for, -which, he 
is riclicukd by Ming Tao. In the statement of I Chilian/ 
‘:‘In its origin , it, is .true and in repose/" there .is a 
fundamental difference ■ behveen the imxls true," hand. 
“.Mepose'", for the hvord “.trua” refers to the original, 
substance, while the Word '‘repose" refers only to the fact 
that in the beginning it has not yet been acted upon by 
the external worlld. The Alaster Ming Tao says : “The 
time preceding man’s birth and the repose which then exists 
needs no discussion. The moment you apply the term; 
‘Nature’, what you are speaking of has already ceased to 
be the Nature,"- For the moment of repose at man’s 
birth is the time when the emotions have not yet sprung 
forth ; but tins merely shows the perfection of the Nature 
as imparted by Heaven, and cannot fairly be regarded as 
using the word “repose’’’ to repi-esent the Nature. (Reply 
to Hu Kuang Chung.) ^ 

8. This section wm produced at the very beginning 
of tho discussion, in the %"ain expectation that at the first 

^ Han Shih Lang ^5), Vice-Presideni; (f^ ^{5) of one of the 

Boards of Government. Ming Tao says, in answer to the statement 
quoted : “ If not true, then it is false ; if not false, then it is true. How 
can it be neither true nor false ? Is it not manifest, and within the com- 
prehension of the simplest intelligence, that whatever is, is true, and what 
is not, is false ? ’’ See » pt. i, f. 3. 

^ See , pt. i, f. 10. See also p. 97 of this volume. 

^ See above, p. 37, n. 2. 

^ Refers to the preceding section. 
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years eonld be reotM Its arguments still meet with 
opposition on the part of some. Moreover, that I should 
pit *my one solitary discussion against the combined wisdom 
of all the wise men of former generations also makes me 
uneasy in my mind. Hence, to-day, when I read it, I fiud 
myself, even, objecting to it on many points. 'For exainplo; 
Kuang Ohung maintains that the word "‘repose’' is the 
word to express the mystery of Heaven’s Law, and again 
that the Nature is not to be described as having both truth 
and error, activity and repose^ — which is the same doctrine 
as the “ Chill Yen asserts when it says that the goodness 
predicated of the Nature is good in the sense of admirable 
and not good in contrast to evil. The wny in which I 
ought to have ans'wered Iiim is this : Good and evil, truth 
and error, activity and repose, the antecedent nnd the 
sequent, the former and the latter, all receive their names 
from their mutual opposition. Apart from its contrast with 
evil, good cannot be predicated of anything. Apart from 
its opposition to activity, repose cannot be predicated of 
anything. If a thing cannot be false, then neither can 
it ho true, and there is nothing of wliich these thing’s can 
be predicated at all. Now, if the goodness of the Nature 
has no real existence for us, it follows that there is no such 
thing as evil. And so wdth truth, if it does notiexist there 
is no such thing as error. To predicate repose implies?, 
activitj^ Therefore, to say that neither good and evil, nor 
truth and error, nor activity and repose, nor indeed any 
reliativo terms can be used to define the Nature, but that 


^ See above, p. 28 and note. 
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transcending the reljative thei^ is anothor absolute good, 
and absolute repose, wbiob alone can be regarded as repre- 
senting tbo mystery of the Nature as imparted by 
Heaven, is surely very strange ! 

Not only was the reply whioh I made at the time 
inadequate, as I have shown, but there are several ^ther 
statements in wliieli there are also omissions ; as, for 
example, when I said that the Nature is all-inclusive, and 
not to be defined as repose only. This is true, but the idea 
should rather have been expressed thus: Though the 
sphere of the Nature is repose, activity and repose are 
alike implied in its connotation. Therefore, the ' Yo Chi' 
in predicating repose of the Nature ^ is right, but when 
Kuang Chung uses the word repose to set forth 'the 
piystery of the Nature as imparted by Heaven' he is 
wrong." Such would be an all-round statement of tlie 
position. Again, in discussing Ch'eiig TziTs " true and in 
repose " statement, I took the wo-rd “true" as referring 
to the original substance, and “ repose " as referring to 
the time before it is acted upon by the external %voiid. 
This aLo is correct, but it would have been better to have 
exprmed it thus: “The words ‘before its manifestation' 
in the latter part of the sentence are the explanation of 
the word ' repose and ' the five nature-principles ' explain 
the word ' true ' ; but Love, Eigiiteoiisness, Reverence, 
'Wisdom, and Sincerity are to be defined as implied in the 
expression ' before its manifestation and are what is meant 
by the ' truth ' of the Nature." In this way both the idea 
and its expression are complete. .(Reply to Hu Kuang 
Chung’s criticism of Chu Hsi’s “ Essay on the Nature".) 

^ See above, p. 33, n. 1. 
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9. Before the etlierial element exists, the Nature is 

already in existence. The former is transitory, the latter 
is eternal;. Although the Nature is implanted in the midst 
of the Ether, the Ether is still the Ether and the Nature 
is still the Nature, without confusion the one with the 
other ji As to its immanence and omnipresence in the 
universe, there is nothing which is without this principle, no 
matter how fine or coarse the etherial element may he. 
It is not correct to regard’ the more subtile part of the 
Ether as the Nature and the coarser part of the Nature 
as the Ether. (Reply to Liu Shu Y/'en.) ' 

10. It is true that the Nature oaiinot be mthout activity, 
but its all-comprehensiveness is not because of its necessary 
possession of activity. Even if there were no activity, how 
could there be anything lacking in its all-comprehensive- 
ness? The fallacy of the Buddhists lies in their falsely 
regarding the spirit and soul ^ as the Nainre, and not in their 
failing to recognize that the Nature is incapable of activity. 
If you regard them as understanding what the Nature is, 
you have no right to charge them with eiTOr. Seeing that 
you do so charge them, you have no right to appeal to their 
statements that the Nature is unreal. In these piassages your 
language is not clear, as if your own apprehension of the 
matter were not clear either. (Reply to P an Kung Shu.) 

^ In the expression f l|} , the word represents the principle of 

sensation, and jpfjl the intellectual principle ; in ^ ^ , represents the 

higher or intellectual soul, and the lower or sentient soul. Thus the 
two expressions, when analysed, seem mutually to correspond, but 
again, in relation to ^ is the higher element in the psychic part 
of man. ^ 
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IL '' Our Nature is origiuaMy gooid. It is only after it 
Ims Leen acted upon by external’ infliiencea that , it may 
lose its poise and fall into eril/* Such passages we may 
verify by reference to ourselves, and need not question 
them. Their proof lies in the fact that we have constantly 
to watch and keep guard' over ourselves with reference to 
those things in which 'we are acted ■ upon in the direction 
of good or evil. (Reply to Wang Ching CIi ing,.) 

12. Ch eng Tzti said, '' The Natoe is Lawq'' ^ and Sliao 
Tzh said, '' The Nature is the concrete expression of Moral 
Order.*^ ^ These two sayings explain one another exactly, 
but Shu Chhian in his criticism would have it that one is 
good a 2 id the other not. In this, not only has he failed 
to grasp Sliao Tzti’s meaning, but I fear that he has also 
failed to understand thoroughly the inwardness of Cli'eiig 
TzU^s language. Purther, when Mr. Pang ^ says : 
^‘Moral is Heaven as .the self-existeiitpi and '^The 
Nature is Heaven as imparted to and received by the 
universe/' he is passing on the teachings inherited from the 
earlier Confucianists. Por, as a matter of fact, although 
they are not two entities, yet there is a differeneo in the 
meaning of the two terms Vvhich "we must not fail to 
observe. Moreover, liajter oh in the same context he 
says, Although it is received from lieaven, it is neither 
more nor less than that wdiich makes Heaven to be Heaven, 
so that it has never been regarded as two entities.” But 
whth reference to his statement : The substance of Moral 

^ See p. 16 , n. L 
2 See p. 6, n* 4. 

Probably Pang Pin Wang ; see p. 4S. 
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Law is %¥ithout is maa’s Mind irhicKis tKo seat 

of activitj,^’ I say that ttewYords Nature aad Mind 
have each a different connotation, and this assertion cannot 
stand, Shao Tzu, too, in his statement, ‘‘ The Mind is the 
enceinte of the Nature/' ^ is, near the mark, but his language 
and ijaoiight are somewhat abrupt. Remember that the 
Mind is the ruler of the personality/ and that the Nature 
is Law inherent in the Mind, and you wdR not go wrong. 
(Reply to Ghiaiig Shu Ch'iian.) 

13. Question. Ming Tao saj^a : Life is what is termed 
the Nature. The time preceding mian's birth and the repose 
which then exists needs no discussion.^ The moment you 
apply the term Nature what you are speaking of has 
already ceased to be the Nature. All those who expound the 
Nature define it simply as what is spoken of in the dictum, 
‘‘ The law of their succession is goodness,” the same m 
Mencius refers to when he says, The Nature of man is 
good.” ^ I Chhan, on the other hand, says, “ .What Mencius 
speaks iof as good is the original and essential Nature.”^ 
How do you reconcile these two statements ? 

Anstaer, The w**ords, “ The time preceding . , . needs 
no discussion,” refer to the Decree of Heaven in its original 
substance, in contrast to it as imparted to and received 
by man. The words, "'original and essential,” refer to 
the perfect Law received by man, in contrast to his Physical 
Nature. In the phrase, "'The law of their succession is 

^ See p. 6. 

2 Or body 

® See p. 40, a. 2. 

IS pt. i, t 10. See also p. 97 of this volume, 

‘II: p‘- 
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goodness/’ ^ the idea, of the icorcl '' goodness. ” is ..not the 
sa^me as that referred to in the TWg Shu ’’/.but is.i^dl’at 
IMencius refers to in the passage, '' If -we look at the feelings 
^vliicli fl:OW from the Nature, we may kno:w that they a.ro 
constituted .for the p.ractiee of what is good ” ^—the reference 
being, to the Four Terminaljs in their ideal , perfection* 
(Reply to Wu Po Feng.) 

14. ''Moral Law is without form or substance ; the 
Nature possesses spirit and the spiritual faculty.” This 
statement has some truth in it, but the terms " spirit ” and 
"spiritual faculty ” do not mean ■what ive spea.k. of m the 
Nature. The error of Eao Tztl in saying that life is wdiat 
is teinedthe Nature, and of -the modern Buddhists in sajring 
that functional activity is the Nature, lies just Iiere, and is 
one that should be carefully studied. Mr. Fang ^ in his 
statement, " It is by the Nature that the iiniTerse exists,” 
accurately expresses the meaning of Hu Tzti, but to quote 
it as explaining the words of Shao Tzil is not fair, and 
to turn round and ridicule him as not having grasped Hu 
TziVs idea is beside the mark. In Mr. Pang’s statement 
that all things in the universe exist by means of the Nature, 
the word " Nature ” refers to the Law of the whole universe. 
This is what is termed " The Supreme Ultimate Wfikt is 
there that cannot exist by it ? Vast as the universe is, it 
must not be forgotten that it is oorporeal ; and, although 

^ Fi Cliingf p. 356. 

^ Mencius, p. 278. 

^ The passage referred fco is in chapter rii of the ShUf entitled, 

** The Teacher ” (§15), in which the Kature is said to consist of ‘'Strength, 
Weakness, Goodness, Evil, and the Mean See bk. ii. 

^ Probably Pang Pin Wang, see below, p, 48- 
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as compared .■with, men a'nd the.. animal cimtiGamt has 
priority in time^ yet,,from the point of view of the distinction 
between the corporeal and incorporeal,' Mr. Fang’s .state- 
ment is not se,„. very erroneous, and Chang Jams mistaken 
in disputing ,it. (Eeply to Wang Chang Ju.) 

15.« Such is the dignity of ancient teachings that we 
who come after should not of course intrude upon them 
with our discussions. But in relatioii to the question 
whether the Nature is good or evil, we should, apart from 
the ancient teachings/ discuss the problem from other points 
of view, and thus, while escaping the odium of either 
suppressing or avoiding difhculties, we shad still arrhe at 
the real truth of the matter.^ The two words good and 
evil are the concrete expression of Divine Law and human 
desire respectively. Now, to say that the Nature is not 
human desire is quite right, but may we go on to affirm 
that neither is it Divine Law ? Bather than he forced to 
an extreme statement of the goodness of the Nature, and 
the contention that it is so good that it cannot be defined, 
how much easier and truer would he the simple assertion 
that the Nature is good and can he defined ! (Eeply to Hu 

Chi Sui.)® p, ,, ■ . 

■ 16. '' The Nature is Law.’’^ Sometimes it is to be 


1 ^ ^ set aside the ^ flj mentioned at the beginning 

courses open to the modem student : Pirst, to criticize 
our predecessors, which reverence precludes. Second, to cover their fam s, 
avoiding the questions on which we differ from them, wteh wou d be 
an ofieice against sincerity. Third, to discuss the subject without 
reference to their teaching at aU, which escapes both undesirables. 

2 See above, p. 24 and note. 

^ A dictum by Ch‘eng I ; see p. 10, n. 1 
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regarded as the Baturai outeome o£ all laws^ at other times 
as if it were a separate entitj in itself. The Master 
KAiig Cliieli sakL '' The Nature is the concrete expression 
of Moral Order/’ ^ and' the statemoiit seems to bo to tlie 
point. It is also said, ^"Whcn there is calm, but at the 
same time ignorance of what is prefsenTe'd, tlio Xatur^ fails 
to attain io the Mean.’’ Now, for the Nature to altein 
to the 3iean is as natural as for water to be cold and fire 
hot ; but the ilean is disturbed because men lose their 
Nature and becloud it by habits engendered by the material 
element. It is not that the Nature fails to attain to the 
Mean. (Reply to Fang Pin Wang.) 

IT. The sentence, '' The Nature is the concrete expression 
of !Moral Order/’ occurs in the Preface to the Chi Jang 
Olii’C- Its meaning is : The Nature is what men receive 
substantively ; IMoral Order is the natural Law of Eight 
which we find in the phenomena of tho universe. The Law 
which we find in phenomena is really inherent in the Nature, 
but when we speak of it as the l\roral Order, our 
idea is of something which is boundless as a vast desert^ 
and diffused in infinite variety, so that its substance iB 
invisible, and it is only when we seek it in our own Nature 
that wo see what constitutes its reality — here and nowhere 
eke ! The passage- in '*The Doctrine of t!ic Mean” — 
Conformity to the Nature is what is termed ^^lora! 
Order — expresses the same truth. (Reply to Ihing Pin 

-Wang.) 

^ See p. 0. 

" See p. 6, 4. 

^ ■For tbis simile cl p. 297 and 
^ ^ D.M., p. 247. 
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IS. “ Tile Nature is the concrete expressien of Moral 
Order.” 1 When we specifically oall it the Moral Order we 
think of it as diffused in phenomena and untraceable. When 
we look for it in the Mind we find that here its principles 
assume the concrete, fixed and unchangeable. These 
printapljes as inherent in the Mind are what we call the 
Nature. Hence, Shao Tzii goes on to say, “The Mind 
is the enceinte of the Nature.” ^ If we examine into the 
subject in this way we shaE see where the truth and error 
lie. (Eeply to Fang Pin Wang.) 

19. Your instructive essay on the Nature and the Ether 
is excellent. But the word “accord” in the senteincie, 
“ ‘ The rule of existence ® is that by meansi of 
which man is in accord with Heaven,” is, I fear, not satis- 
factory, because the “rule of existence” is what is received 
from Heaven by Man, With reference to the sentence, 
“Such nourish their life and are happy thereby,”^ which 
you quote from' the “Tso Chuan”, this is what is meant 
by the expression “ in accord with Heaven”. In quoting 
the phrase, “ The Plenum of the Universe,” in the" Western 
Inscriptions it seems to me that your addition of the 

* See p. 6 and note. ^ Ibid. 

* The allusion is to the passage in the Odes, see Legge’s Chinese Classtcs, 
vol. iv, pt. ii, p. 541 ; of. note on p. 54 of this volume. 

■* The passage in the “ Tso Chuan ” teaches that those who are able to 
observe Heaven’s law, or “ rule of existence ” ( ilj), thereby nourish them 
life and so obtain happiness, and this is to “ accord with Heaven 
Hnang Tao Pu’a error is in putting this “ law ” or “ rule of existence 
which is Heaven’s gift, in the place of its observance, which is man’s work, 
as the cause of this accord with Heaven. 

' The Ssi Ming (|f Ig), a work by Chang Tsai; see Introdnctim 
to Chu Hsi ami the Sung School, chap. iii. The work is mcluded m the 

^ oS , P*' U’ ^ ^ ' 
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■word expaaid:’,' ^ is not .Rappj. Yge siiould rather saj^, 
't' The Plenum of the Umverso' is .iioiie other than , 
Either, and that'which we receive to. C: 0 .nstitiite our corporeity 
•is ■wholly this Ether.” ''^The Pilot of the Universe 
is the Mind of the UMverse, in whieh LaW is inlierent. 
The Five Agents' are Water, Fire, Wiood, hlelal, and ^arth; 
and their 'nature-principles are Loves. Eightcousness,, 
Reverence, Wisdom, and Sine8.r'ity, each of which specially 
belongs to one of the Five Agents.^ In man, t.hese nature- 
principles are all complete and invariably good ; .and ■when 
men come to he affecte'd- from ■witho'ut, those wRo preserve 
a liarmo-nious. relation betw^eeii their ..nature-principles are 
good, and those who fail to preserve such harmonious 
relation are not good.- (Reply to Huang Tao Fu.)*^ 

30. T like H.aii T'za’s ^ words, There? are. live principles 
which constitute the Nature.” Modern teachers, iiow^ever, 
all mix up their teaching •\rith Taoist and Budclliist ideas, 

^ That is, how can “ fullness ” foe “ expanded ” ? 

® Also quoted from the Esi Ming^ sec above. The whole passage reads : 
“ The ‘ Plenum ’ of the Universe is the substance of my being ; the Pilot of 
the Universe is the law of my nature ” ( Ife ^ tao 

&)• Chu Hsi’s comment on this passage is : 
“The ‘ Plenum’ is the Ether, so that the substance of my being is the Ether 
of the Universe ; the ‘ Pilot ’ is the Ruler, the Eternal Law of tlie Universe, 
so that my Nature is the Law of the Universe.” See fw 8 . pt- ii. 2. 

^ Love corresponds to Wood, Righteousness to Metal, Reverence to 
Eire, Wisdom to Water, and Sincerity to Earth. See Introduction to 
Chu Hsi and the Sung School, chap. vi. 

^ Huang Chiao Chung stgle Tao Fu, was a native of Chang 

Chou (i^ 5*11) ’W'here Chu Hsi held office. He was a very religious man 
and a deep student. For days at a time, after leading his family in worship, 
lie would sit in silent meditation. He was the author of a commentary 
on the Booh of Eties, ^ Han Yii. 
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and so divergence is inevitable. Of all the pliilosopkers, 
the nearest to., the truth .are those' of ■ our Oonfucian 
school, who teach that the Nature in its original 
essence is ^ nothing else than the, Bubistancd of Love, 
Righteousness, Ileverenoe, ■. and Wisdom'. According to 
Taoism and Buddhism, the Nature was pre-existent as an 
empty shell from wdiich! subsequently, these four principles 
were evolved ; or, if not pre-existent, they still maintain 
that the Nature in itself is but the shell which 
contains within it these four principles.^ Their modern 
representatives, howeverl, do not understand their own 
teaching, but are content with a semblance of know- 
ledge, and therefore eaniiiot escape from these perplexities. 
Further, it having been established that the four principles 
constitute the substance of the Nature, the doubt is next 
raised as to whether they arc not four separate entities 
heaped up within. These views of the matter are all 
mistaken. The essential thing to note is that that which 
constitutes the substance of the Nature is not sometliing 
apart from the four principles, nor have the four principles 
form or shape so that they oan be picked up and handled. 
It is simply that within this one all-embracing Law, wliile 
not regarding them as separated one from another as if by 
a wall or fence, we nevertheless r6C0;gnize them as having 
distinetive qualities. These principles, liowever, are difficult 
to explain ; so much so that even Mencius could do no more 

^ Tile four principles, according to the “ modern teachers ”, do not 
constitute the substance of the Nature, but are contained within it as 
distinct from the Nature, somewhat as the content!'" of a vesse], though 
contained within it, are not part of it. 
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than teach men to recognize them in their manifestations^ 
But Mencius, did not mean that their manifestations are in 
the, original substance of the IsTature, to' be called forth as 
they are needed but that, their substance being inrisible 
and .intangible, .they can be. recognized only in their opera- 
tion, /which is a. simple process.- (Reply to Lin Te Oliiu.) 

21. Mr. Chang says: “The dictitiii, ‘ The , Decree of 
Heaven is what is termed the Nature,’ ^ is simply in praise : 
of the exalted character of the Nature. -At this stage, man 
has not yet received it as liis own. It is later, at the stage 
represented by the sentence tConforinity to the Nature is 
what is termed Moral Order that man embodies it as his 
own, and then it clothes itself^ with the principles of Love, 
Righteousness, Reverence, and -Wi^om/’' In my Jud^ent 
the dictum, “ The Decree of Heaven is what is termed the 
Nature,” means that the Nature receix^es its name from the 
fact that it is the endoxvment of Heaven, the original source 
of the moral element in his constitution, and not simply in 
praise of its exalted character. What need is there for man 
to praise its exalted character ? Tung Tzh ^ said : “ The 
Decree is the commandment of Heax^en, the Nature is the 
suhstance of life.” This may be said to approach somewhat 
to the meaning of TzH Ssh, and differs from Mr. Chang’s 

^ That is, ia the Four Terminals, see p. 4, n. I. 

2 Compared with the direct explanation of the four principles, v/iuch the 
Philosopher has just said is difficult. 

® D.M., p, 247. 

Aik? to enter. 

^ Tung Chung Shu ( {i|s ^), a native of Kuang Chou and scholar 
of the second century B.C. See jg ff; jg g "g* fj pt. ii,*^ ; 
the sentence here quoted occurs on f. 7. 
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statement. Moi^eover, sinoo it is called the Nature, it iS ' 
manifest that it is so called because man has received it. 
Herev however, it is said that at a certain stage it has not 
jmt become man’s own ! So then. Heaven in producing 
a man does not at once confer the Nature upon him, but 
deposfe it in a place apa.rt, and the man must rise and! 
take it for himself : only then does he possess it as his own 1 
The exponents of this view do not realize that before man 
has received this Nature, acoo-rdlinig to their theory, he is 
already a man ! What is it that enables him to breathe 
and cat in the world, and siq to receive this Nature ? And 
further, how comes this Nature as a separate entity to be 
placed in isonie particular spot, so that it may be laid hold’ 
of and deposited in the body? Love, Eighteousness, 
Eeverence, and Wisdom, inherent in the Nature, are the 
substance of the Nature ; but here it is said that 
man enibodies the Nature as Iiis own, and afterwards it 
clothes itself with these principles ! SDhis means that 
these four principles are placed! on one side, and subsequently 
the Nature comes in on the other side and clothes itself with 
them, but where the four principles are to come from before 
the Nature clothes itself with them we are not informed ! 
(Criticism of Chang Wu Kou’s exposition of ‘‘ The Doctrine 
of the Mean ”.) ‘ 

22. In the "'Chib yen’’ ^ it is saidj: ''The Nature 
consists of the faculty of liking and disliking: the noble 
man in his liking and disliking is aotuate'd by Mor^ 
Law, and the ignoble man by selfishness. Study this and 

^ See p. 25, n. 2. The passage here quoted occurs in the ^ , 

pt, xlii, f. 6. ^ 
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we sliall understand wRat is !meant by tlie expressions Dmne 
Law and human desire.” As I read this passage, it means 
that in tho Nature there is no distinction between good and' 
evil. If it be so, then within the Nature there is simply 
liking and disliking, and no standard of good and evil. 
Seeing that the noble man in his liking and dislikiitg is 
actuated by Moral Law”, Moral Law is a thing outside 
tho Nature. And since by studying this we shall under- 
stand what is meant by the expressions Divine Law and 
human desire ”, it follows that Divine Law and human 
desire synchronize with each other, and there is no 
distinction between them either in respect of priority or of 
.authority. But wha.t, on this assumption, are the “ things ” 
spoken of in the pamge, Heaven in giving birth to fhe 
multitudes of the people so ordained it that inherent in 
every single thing there is its rule of existence. The people 
therefore hold within tliemiselves a normal principle of good, 
and consequently approve this excellent virtue ?”^ The 
philosopher Yang Kuei Slian says, The Decree of Heaven 
is what is termed the Nature, and human desire is not the 

^ The passage is quoted from the Odes, p. 541, and occurs also in Mencius, 
who quotes it to support his doctrine of the goodness of the Nature. (See 
Mencius, p, 279.) Legge translates it thus : — 

Heaven, in giving birth to the multitudes of the people, 

To every faculty and relationship annexed its law. 

The people possess this normal nature. 

And they (consequently) love its normal virtue. 

The second line in the original is as I have translated it, as Legge shows 
in his note. “ But,’’ he adds, the ‘ things ’ must be understood of w^hat 
belongs to the human constitution.” That, no doubt, is the case in that 
particular connexion; but the poet is stating the larger truth which 
covers the special application, and it is better to translate it in the more 
g^eral sense. See next page, n. 5. Cf. Faber’s Ilmd of MenchiSf p. 47* 
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Nature.” ^ Tim statement is correctj and tiu Tzti is in ermr 
in cOBtodieting ' it. Nan Hsien^ says: ''Liking and 
disliking are the Nature.” ’This statement in itself is harm- 
less, it is in adding the sentenoas which foUow that the 
error comes in. The writer would maintain that liking 
and cj^sliking are the Nature, and that they constitute the 
equity of Divine Law. The noble man is the man who 
follows Ms Nature, the ignoble man brings confusion into 
it tbrough human desire, and loses his standiard of right 
and wrong. I maintain that liking and disliking are 
inherent in the Nature, but do not constitute the Nature ; 
for liking and disliking are " tilings”,^ nnd to< like good 
and dislike evil is the "rule of existence”^ inherent in 
tho "things”. The sentence, "Inherent in every single 
thing there must be its rule of existence,” has the siame 
meaning as the statement}, " Po-rm and colour are the Nature 
as imparted by Heaven.”^ Here it is sought to define the 
Nature by fastening attention upon the word "thing”, 
while the "nilo of existence ” is lost sight of. Such 
reasoning, I fear, wdll inevitably prove mischievous. (Prom 
the Criticism of Hu Tzifs " Words of Wisdom ”.«) 

^ See p. 26, I cannot find the passage here quoted in any copy o! 
Yang Kuei Shan’s writings accessible to me, but the same thought is 
found in the i)t. Ixxv, f. 6. 

- Chang Chfih (§§ 3, native of Ssii Ch'uan, and a great friend 

of Chu Hsi, though holding widely diifierent opinions. His literary name 
was Nan Hsien. See Introduction to Chu Esi and the Sung School, chap, iv. 

^ Cf. the passage quoted from the Odes, p. o4. 

Ibid. 

® Cf. p. 54, n. 1. Here is an instance of the wider application 
of the larger truth ”. Form and colour are the Nature of material 
things as ordained by Heaven. 

® pt. xlii, ff. 4 fi. 
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THE NATURE IN MAN AND OTHER CREATURES. 

(Seventeen Sections ekom the , Conveksations*';) 

1. Qiiestion, Do tlie Five Agents receive the Supreme 
Ultimate equally ? 

ArtBwer, Yes, equally. ® 

Question, Does man embody all the Five Agents, ivhile 
other creatures receive only one ? 

Ansiom*, Other creatures also possess all the Five Agents, 
but receive them partially. 

2. Questmi, What is your opinion of the statement 

that the Nature consists of Love, Righteousness, Reverence, 
and Wisdom ? \ 

Anstver, It corresponds to the saying Their realization is 
the Nature But preceding this are the stages represented 
by the statements The alternation of the negative and 
positive modes ” and “ The law of their succession is good- 
ness ” i When the Moral Law of the negative and positive 

^ These sentences are quoted from the Yi Ching, pp. 355-6. The whole 
passage is frequently quoted and discussed by the writers of this school 
and those with whom they disputed. The text reads : 

si JEo IS ^ ^ ifio ^ ^ Ifio which I have translated : 
** The alternation of the negative and positive modes is what is termed 
Moral Law. The law of their succession is goodness ; their realization 
is the Nature.” The first sentence is literally “One Yin one Yang^\ 
which means the Yin and in alternation, not “ the universal Yin and 
the universal Yang'"' as rendered by De Groot (Religion in China, 
p. 10); see Introduction to Ghu Hsi and the Sung School, chap. vi. 
From this alternation of the Two Modes all things come to be. Why 
it is called Moral Law is seen from the sentence which follows: that 
which causes the one to follow the other (|^ ^ in unfailing 
succession and with unfailing regularity is not a physical law merely, 
but ethical ; it is “ goodness And the resultant of this ethical 
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modes alone existed^ and before ever the Btage of the 
creation of man and other beings was reached, these four 
principles were already present. Even the lower orders of 
lif©^ such as reptiles, all posseas them, but partially and 
not in their perfection, on account of the limitations caused 
by grossness . of the Ether. 

3. It is true that in the life of men and other creatures the 
Nature with which they are endowed differs from the very 
beginning in the degree of its perfection. But even within 
the differing degrees of perfection there is the further 
variation in respect of clearness and translueence. 

4. Question, In reply to a communication from Hwang 
Shang Pojiyou, sii*, said, “ With reference to the one source 
of all things, Law is uniform while the Ether is diverse ; 
but if we look at the variety of substance in the universe, 
we see that the Ether approaches more nearly to uniformity 
while Law evei’ywhere varies.” Would the folio-wing 

alternation is tUe Nature— “ their realization is the Nature ” — which 
therefore is itself said to be “ good A distinction in point of time is 
sometimes drawn between the two last clauses; the clause, “Their 
succession is goodness,” referring to the time preceding man’s birth. 
But at whatever stage of creation — even when, as the text here 
states, nothing existed but the Yin and the Yang — ^their very alternation 
was Tao (Moral Law) comprising the four principles which constitute 
man’s Nature. 

^ “ Shang Bo ” is an ojB&cial title ; the writer referred to is Huang Eao 
(^). As a youth he showed considerable intelligence, and took his 
degree early. He held office in connexion with the Eevenue, the duties 
of which took him frequently to Kiangsi at the time when Chu Hsi was 
Prefect at Nan H'ang. Huang was in the habit of visiting the Philosopher 
and consulting with him about his own personal difficulties. There seems 
to have been a strong affection between the two. At the death of Chu Hsi, 
Huang attended the funeral at great personal risk to himself. ^ 
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be a correct interpretation of this passage ? The sentence^ 
'"‘Law is uniform while the Ether is diverse/' refers to the 
beginning, Avhen the Nature %vas first communicated to the 
universe. In view of the uniformity of the all-pervading 
operations of the Divine Daorfee, Law is said to be uniform. 
In view of the differences in the clearness* and 
purity.^ of the Two Etheirs and' of the Five, the Ether is 
said to be diverse. The next sentence 2 refers to the period 
after the Nature has been received by the universe, and 
means that, although there is this difference in clearness, yet 
in the unity of its Two Ethers and of the Five the etherial 
element comes nearer to uniformity, while Law, because 
of the varying degrees of translucence and permeability in 
the Ether, is very, decidedly diverse. The Doctrine of 
the Mean" ^ refers to the beginning, when the Nature is 
fix'st communimted, while the passage in the “ Collected 
Comments " ^ refers to the period after it has been received. 

Answer. The approximation to uniformity of the etherial 
element is exemplified in our sense of heat and cold and of 
hunger and repletion, in the love of life and shrinking from 
death, and in the instinctive seeking for what will benefit 
and shunning what will be prejudicial : all this is common to 

^ is “pure’’ in the sense of being unmixed, the opposite of 

. It may be opaque, but it will be of one colour without admixture ; it 
is “ pure ” without necessarily being “ clear is the opposite of 

“ turbid ”, and means pure in the sense of being “ clear ” or “ clean ” ; 
it may be opaque, too, but without any sediment. m , again, is “ clear ” 
as the opposite of opaque, i.e. translucent. 

“ That is, “ If we look at the variety of substance, etc.” 

® The reference is to the oft-quoted dictum, “The Decree of Heaven is 
what is termed the Nature.” D.M., p. 247. 

^ By Chu Hsi, probably containing the statement to Huang Shang Po 
c^joted by the questioner ; cl p, 6B. 
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man with other creatures. The'diTersity of Law is seem in 
the existence among ants and bees of the relation between 
sovereign and minister; in wdiich tlrero istniaiiif ested no more 
than a gleam of Sighteousnessi ; or in the existence among 
wolves and tigers of the relation between parent and child, 
in wlikh there is manifested no more than a gleam of Love; 
while of the other principles jo.u can discern nothing. It 
is just like a mirror, in the eantre of which there are one 
or two spots of lighit and the rest is all black. Of phenomena 
in general it may be said that if the endowment is great 
in one direction, it is at tire expense of some corresponding 
defect in another direction, as -when tender-hearted men 
are lacking in the judicial faculty, while men in whom the 
judicial faculty is prominent tend to be tyrannical ; for 
the more Love is developed the more is Righteousness 
obscured, and the more Righteousness is developed the more 
Love is obscured. 

Question, Whence comes the greater timidity of women? 
Is it also because of inequality in the Ether ? 

Anstuer, Love in women is confined to the feeling of 
affection. 

5, Question, Men and other creatures are all endowed 
with the Law of the Universe as their Nature, and all 
receive the Ether of the Universe for their Form. Granting 
that the clifferoiicos in men are due to differing degrees in 
the transliieonce and fulness of the Ether, I am not sure 
whether in the case of other creatures the differences 
between them are because they are imperfectly endowed 
with Law, or whether these also are due to the opacity and 
cloudiness of the Ether. ^ 
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It is simply tliat the : Ether received ■ being 
limited, the immaterial principle received is also corre- 
spondingly limited. For examplie, the phjj'sical constitution 
of dogs and horses being as it is, their functions are 
correspondingly limited in their range. 

Question, Seeing that every individual creature pmsesses 
the Supreme Ultimate in its entii'e substance, does it not 
follow that Law is universally complete ? 

Amioer, You may call it complete or you may call it 
partial. As Law it cannot be other than complete, but from 
tie point of view of the material element it is necessarily 
partial. Hence Lu Yii Shu ^ says, “ The Nature in other 
creatures approximateis to that of man (as when one cat 
nurses another’s kittens : in the writings of Wen Kung^ 
there is a still more remarkablje story of a cat in his home), 
and that, of man to other creatures (as in the ease of 
lunatics).” 

6. Question, Seeing that the physical element differs 
in the degree of its opacity and grossness, does the Nature 
as conferred by the Defcree of Heaven differ in the degree 
of its completeness ? 

Aiisioer, No, there is no difference in the degree of its 
completeness. It is like the llight of the sun or moon. In 

^ Lii Ta Lin g^), Yn Shn, was one of four famous students 
under Ch'eng I, known as the “ Four Masters The other three were 
Yang Shih (p. 26 and note), Hsieh Liang Tso (p. 322 and note), and 
Yu Tso (^ §^). The first two are frequently referred to in this work 
as Kuei Shan and Shang Ts'ai respectively. Lii Yii Shu also studied 
under Chang Tsai. He became a profound scholar, and received the 
title of Doctor of the Imperial Academy. See ^ pt. xv, ff. 42-3 ; 
cf. also Giles’ Biog. Diet,, p. 56L 

^ ^ See p. 73, n. 2. The interpolations are by the Chine se compiler of the text. 
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open spaces it is seen in its entirety, but under a mat-slied 
it is hidden and obstructed so that some of it is visible and 
some not. The opacity and grossness belong to the Ether, 
and result ill the Nature being hidden and obstructed as if 
by a mat-shed. In man, however, this obstruction is 
oapabl|! of being completely pjonetrated by the ethical 
principle ; whereas in birds and animals, though they 
still possess this nature, it is nevertheless restricted 
by the corporeal element, which creates an impenetrable 
barrier.^ In the case of Love, for example, in tigers and 
w^olves, or Sacrifice ^ in the jackal and otter, or Righteous- 
ness ill bees and ants, the penetration of this ethical 
principle is, as it were, not more than a chink of light. 
In the monlcey, whose form is similar to man^s, the 
intellectual faculty is superior to that of other creatures, so 
that it seems only to lack the power of speech. 

7. It is not the case that man, as the being possessed 
of the highest intellect, stands alone in the universe. His 
mind is also the 'mind of birds and beasts, of grass' and trees. 
“ Man,” however, “ is born endowed with the MEAN, the 
attribute of Heaven and Earth.” ^ 

^ Of. Bergson’s vital penetrating matter, and producing vegetism, 
or instinct, or human consciousness, as the case may be. See Introduction 
to Chu Hai and (he Sung School, chap ix. 

“ Cf. p, 21 and n. 1. 

^ Man shares the faculty of intelligence with other creatures ; what 
differentiates him from them is his possession of the MEAN. There is one 
Ether permeating the whole universe, but man receives it in a perfect 
equilibrium, with its five qualities mutually balanced. In this respect 
he ranks with the dual powers. Heaven and Earth ; cf. D.M., p. 280. 
The closing sentence is quoted from the writings of Yang Kuei Shan 
(ffi. ill 35^ ; see ^ pt. XXV, f. 11, 
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8. Clii submitted to the Master the following statement 
vdthi reference to a problem which had perplexed him : The 
Nature in man and other creatures, it has boon pointed out, 
is in somo respects uniform and in other respects diverse. 
It is only wmen Ave kno^v wdiat constitutes this ujiiforniity 
and also 'what constitutes this diversity, that we are in a 
position to discuss xho Nature itself. Now, bv the activity of 
the Supreme Ultimate the Txvo Ethers assume form ; flie Twm 
Ethers having assumed form, the myriad transformations 
are produced ; and these are the source from which men 
and other creatures all proceed. Herein lies wdiat has been 
pointed out as their uniformity. But the Txvo Ethers and 
the Five Agents, by their productive and interacting 
influences, cause innumerable changes and inequalities. 
Herein lies what has been pointed out as their diversity. 
The source of the uniformity is in Lawu Tho source of the 
diversity is in the Ether. There must bo Law, for then 
only can thero be that ’wliich constitutes tho Nature in man 
and other creatures — 'whence tho uniformity, and the 
impossibility of diversity. There must be Ether, for then 
only can there be that which constitutes Form in man and 
other creatures, whence the diversity and the impossibility 
of uniformity. Therefore in your “ Dialogues on the Great 
Learning ” you, sir, say : “ From the point of view of 
Law’, all things have one source and there is no. differeiiea in 
dignity between man and other creatures. Fi’om the point of 
view' of the Ether man receives this Law" in its perfection and 
unimpeded, wliilo other creatures receive it partially and 
wdth impediment. Herein is tho cause of the necessary 
inequality in respect of dignity. Nevertheless, though in 
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tho Ether there is inequality, it is the source of that life 
which is common to man and other creatures ; and though 
in Law there is uniformity, it constitutes the Nature wdiich 
makes man alone to differ from other creatures. Therefore, 
consciousness and activity proceed from the Ether; Love and 
Righteousness, Reverence and Wisdom, proceed from Law. 
Men are capable of consciousness and activity, as also are 
other creatures ; but though other ci'eaiures possess Love, 
Righteousness, Reverence, and Wisdoim in some degree, they 
are incapable of them in their perfection. Kao T2U took 
account of tho Ether, but lost sighjt of Law. He w^as 
trammelled by the idea of uniformity and failed to 
recognize diversity. This is where he laid himself open to 
attack by Mencius.’' In the '‘Collected Comments--’ 
you also say : “ In respect of tho Ether, and in the spheres 
of consciousness and activity, man and other creatures do 
not appear to differ ; while in respect of Law, the endow- 
ment of Love, Righteousness, Reverence, and Wisdom is 
necessarily imperfect in the inferior creatures.” In this 
latter passage, from the statement that the Etliea* is uniform 
hut that Law is diverse,^ sve see thlat the dignity of man 
is unapproachably higher than that of other creatures. In 
the former passage, from the statement that Law is uniform 
hut that the Ether is diverse, ^ we seei the all-siifflciency of 
tho Supreme Ultimate, ahd that tliis dignity is not any 
attainment of our own. Looked at in this way all difficulty 
disappears. When questions are raised in regard to supposed 
discrepancies in the "Collected Comments” and 
" Dialogues ”, would this b'a a correct answer or not ? 

^ In the passage quoted from the Collected Comments ; of. p. 58. 

2 In the passage quoted from the Dialogues on the Great Learning, 
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The Master's comment on tkis statement was : You have 
discussed the subject with great clearness. It happened 
that yesterday evening a friend was explaining this very 
point to me and gave a brief statement of it, but it was not 
equal to yours in its consecutiveness. 

9. .Question, In the relation of parent and child in 
tigers and wolves, of sovereign and minister in bees and 
ants, in the gratitude to pirogenitor of jackals and otters, 
and the faculty of discrimination in the water-fowl and 
dove : ^ though the ethical principle is received in one 
direction only, yet if we thoroughly investigate the 
phenomena, we find that these creatures possess this ethical 
principle with unerring truth. On the other hand, al]! men 
possess the Decree of Heaven in its entirety, but it is so 
obscured by creaturely desire and by the eftherial endowment 
that in some particular direction they are inferior to the 
brute in intelligence and power of complete development. 
How do you explain this ? 

Answer, It is only in the one direction that the brute 
is intelligent, and there it is concentrated, ivhile man's 
intelligence is comprehensive, embracing everything in some 
degree, but diffused and therefore more easily obscured. 

10. Qimstion, How can dried and withered things also 
possess the Nature ? 

A^iswer, They all possess this Law from the first moment 
of their existence ; therefore it is said, “ In the universe 
there is not a single thing without the Nature.” Walking 
up the steps the Philosopher said : The bricks of these steps 
have the law of bricks. Sitting down he said : A bamboo 
^ See p. 91. n. 2. 
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chair has the I’aw of the chair. You may say that 

di'ied and withered tHugs are without the Vital: Impulse, but 
not that they .are without the law" uf life.i par 'x^xample, 
rotten wood is useless for anything except for putting in the 
cooking stove. It is without the Vital Impulse, And yet 
eacli kind of wood as it burns has its own fragrance, each 
differing from the other. It is Law which originally con- 
stituted it so. 

11. , Question. Is there Law in dried and withered 
things ? 

Answer. As soon as the ohject exists there is Law 
inheii-ent in it. Even in the case of a pen — ^though not 
produced by Heaven, but by man, who takes the long soft 
hairs of the hare and makes them into pens — as soon as the 
pen exists Law is inherent in it. 

It w^as further asked : How can a pen possess Love and 
Eighteousness ? 

Ansiver. In small things like this there is no need for 
such distinctions as that between Love and Righteousness. ^ 

1 2. Question. Law is recei ved from Heaven both by men 
and things. But do things without feelingalso possess Law? 

Answer. Most certainly they possess Law ; for example, 
a ship can only go on the water, while a cart can only go 
on land. 

13. Chi TTnig^ said: Animals cannot live in 'water, 

^ Tiiat is, tlie same law as we see in living things. 

2 Chn Hsfs meaning is that Love and Eighteousness do not belong 
to the functions of a pen ; none the less, the pen fulfils its own proper 
functions according to ethical law inherent in it. 

^ Ts'ai Yuan Ting JC S)# tJlii T'ung, was a pupil of Chu Hsi, 
to whom he was junior by five years. His home was Chien Yang in Chien 

r ^ 
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and fish cannot live on land;. In animals the positive ether 
prevails, in fish the negative ether prevails. Those wliich 
live both on land and in the water belong to the class ,of 
the tortoise and otter. 

14. Things in tho vegetable kingdom receive the negative 
ether, while those of the animal kingdom' receive the positive 
ether. If within these two classes we classify further ; 
then grasses receive the negative ether and trees the positive, 
animals the negative and birds the positive, so that animals 
recline in the field, while birds nest in trees. There are 
ajnimals, however, which receive the positive ether, such 
as the ape and monkey ; and there are birds which receive 
the negative ether, such as the pheasant and the falcon. In 
the vegetable kingdom, all receive the negative ether ; and 
yet here also there is the positive in the negative, and the 
negative in the positive. 

15 . In winter, flowers are slow to fall, like the Narcissus, 
which though brittle and weak, nevertheless retains its 
flower a long wloile ; so alsoi with the Plum Flower and' the 
Winter Plum. In the spring, flowers fall easily, and in 
summer still more easily, as in the case of the Sun-flo^ver, 
tho Pomegranate, and the Lotus, which liardly last beyond a 
single day. The fact is that in winter the Ether is correct ^ 
and strong, and therefore the fail of the flower is more 

Chou, Fulilden, A very able scholar, he excited the admiration of 
Chu Hsi, who said of him, " Chi T'ung reads difficult books wdth ease, 
while others read easy books with difficulty.” When visited by Chu Hsi 
they would share tho same bedroom and discuss philosophical questions 
far into the night. Ho died in 1198, two years before the death of his 
teacher. See ^ Hi, pt. xvii. 

^ The w^ord in the text == IE- 
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difficult. In spring and summer, the moment the strength 
of tlio plant is put forth it is put forth to the utmost, with 
the result that it is not enduring - 

The Philosopher also said’ : For the most part, large 
flowers fall easily. So also with fruits. For example, the 
P'ear-tr|e decays very, easily ; when nearing its end there 
is a sudden outburst of fruitfulness for one year, and then 
it dies. This is the Ether about to disrobe. 

16 . The Two Ethers and Five Agents mutually interact, 
and pass through a myriad transformations, so that in the 
production of men and things there are differences in the 
degree of their etherial fineness. From the point of view 
of the Ether as one, men and other creatures all come into 
being by receiving this one Ether. From the point of 
view :of the varying degrees of fineness, the Ether as 
received by man is perfect^ and free frorri impediment; 
as received by other creatures it is imperfect and impedes, 
hlan receiving it in its perfection, the elhicalj principilie 
permeates it completely and witimut impediment ; while in 
the case of other creatures, in which, it is im^perfeet, the 
ethical principle is impeded and unintelligent. Notice, 
too, how in man the head is round resembling 
the heavens, and his , feet square like the earth. 
He is Vv^ell poised and erect. He receives the Ether of the 
Universe in its perfection, and therefore posacsses moral and 
inteilcotiial faculties. As received by other creatures the 
Ether of the Universe is imperfect, and therefore birds and 
boasts 'are horizontal in form, and graces and irees have 
head dov/nwards and tail upwards. Such creatures as have 

^ See p. 115, n. 2. 
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intelligenco have it in one direction onlj ; fon example, 
birds are filial, the otter saorificesi, the dog can. do no more 
than keep guard, and the ox no more than plough. In man, 
on the other hand, there is nothing he cannot know, nothing 
he cannot do . That which constitutes the difference between 
man and beast, that in which man excels, is just this. 

17. Question. Birds and beasts, as well as men, all 
have consciousness, though with differing degrees of 
penetration. Is there consciousness also in the vegetable 
kingdom ? 

A7iswer. There is. As in the case of a plant : when 
watered it sheds forth its glory ; when pinched, it withers 
and droops. Can it be said to, be without consciousness ? 
Chou Mao- Shu ^ refrained from clearing away the grass 
from the front of his window, ‘' because,’’ said he, “ its 
impulse is just like my pwn.” ^ Jn this he attributed 
consciousness to the plant. But the consciousness of the 
animal creation is not on the same plane as that of man, 
nor is that of the vogetaHe kingdom on the same plane as 
that of the animal kingdom'. Again, there is the drug 
rhubarb ; when taken, it acts as a purgative, while aconite 
has heating properties ; ^ but their consciousness is in each 
case in the one direction only. 

On being further asked whether decayed things also have 
eonscioiisnass, the Philosopher replied : Yes, they too have 

^ CIiou Tza, the founder of the school. 

2 That is, grass seeks to live and avoids what causes death, just as 
I do myself. See pt, iii, p. 2 ; cf. p. 338 of this volume. 

^ In Chinese medicine, drugs are classed roughly into those which are 
heating and those which are cooling in their properties, tlie latter having 
tonic action. 
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ooiisciousnasis, ias, wiien burnt to asbos by and tlien 
made into broth, they will be canstic and bitter. 

Following on this the Philosopher smiled ^ and said : 
Only Just now I met the gentry, of Hsin Chou, who said 
that vegetable things do not possess the Nature, and to-night 
you say that vegetable things have no Mind ! 

(Five Sections fhom the '‘Collected Writings”.) 

1. The Master I Ch‘uan said, " The Natuie is Law.”^ 
From ancient times no one had ventured to give utterance to 
such a statement as tlxis.^ The Mind is ooinsciousness in 
man, and that in which Law is inherent. The Master Heng 
Oh u also said, “ From the Great Void we have the term 
Heaven ; from the transformations of the Either we have 
the term Moral Order ; by the union of the Void with the 
/Ether we have the term Nature* ; by the union of the Nature 
with Oonsciousaess we have the term Mind.”^ The terms and 
their distinctive meanings are profound, but the whole state- 
ment is conclusive, and not to be gainsaid. For in the pro- 
duction of things by Heaven, while there is no. diversity in 
Law, .material form as received by men and things varies ; 
hence Mind differs in the degree of its intelligence, and the 
Nature differs in the degree of its completeneiss. As to Love, 
of which you speak, it is the head of the Four Virtues ; it is 

^ The smile is at the fact that, in spite of all such considerations as those 
to which he had just given expression, men can be found who deny that 
all things possess the Nature. 

^ Seep. 16 . 

2 It is probable that there is a mistake in the punctuation of the text 
here, and that the point should come after , making the subject of 
the next sentence. The translation represents the text as thus corrected. 

^ Quoted from the Chtmg Meng. See ifH pt. ii^ f. 11. 
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not another entity outside the Nature, and parallel to it. 
In Man alone, howoveir, is the Mind perfectly spiritual, 
so that he can perfect the Four Virtues and manifest them 
as the Four Terminals. In the beast, the etheriai element 
is deflected and impure, the 'mind is darkened and obscured. 
Hence there are directions in "which it cannot attain to 
completeness . 0 (X^asionally , indeed, affection between parent 
and offspring’ and the bond between sovereign and minister 
exist in some degree, and are not eclipsed ; but in thd Love 
that “ masters seK and returns to right principle”,^ in the 
Righteousness that lo-ves good and hates evil, there aie 
heights which fco them are impossible of attainment ; and 
yet wo may not say that they are without this Nature. As 
to things which have life but not consciousness: here, again, 
within the restriction of the corporeal elemcint there is still 
further restriction, so that Law in this class of things, 
accommodating itself to the corporeal, becomes simpij 
the law Of one single thing. Although we cannot 
predicate Love, Righteousness, Reverence, and Wisdom 
of such tilings in the same sense as of man, yet, neither 
C!an we say that they are wholly without these nature- 
principles. The meaning of this is clear enough, and there 
is no diflioulty in understanding it, but Fang Shu 2 is 
dull and dogged, and it is not worth while to correct him 
severely. Nor is it necessary to say that Tzii Jung^ does 
not understand either. As to the argument from the 
Buddhist doctrine of knowing the spirits : it, too, is not 
relevant, because the Buddhists regard Nothingness and 

^ See Analects, XII, i, 1 (p. 114). 

® Yii Yang Sliii, see p. 72. 

r 3 Hsii Tzu Jung, in criticism of whose essay this section is wri ten. 
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Nirvana as paramount, and therefore look upon the know- 
ledge of spirits as a source of life and death. According 
to our Confiician cult, knowl edge of spirits is the mysterious 
operation of the Mind : how can we do without it ? But 
to use "this to define the Nature is altogether irrelevant. 
Agaln^ it is said that withered things have only !tlie Physical 
Nature, and do not possess the original Nature, which is 
still mors absurd, for if it were really so, other 
creatures would have only one Nature while men would 
have two Natures. The statement is more than ordinarily 
erroneous and reprehensible, proceeding as it does from 
ignorance of the fact that the Physical, Nature is simply the 
original Nature inherent in the physical element, betcoming 
one Nature in union with it, which is precisely what Chou 
Tzii refers to when he says, “ Each has its own Nature.*' 
If there were no original Nature, whence could we get this 
Physical Nature! Moreover, it is not only the philosophers 
Chou, Ch‘eng, and Chang, who teach this, but Confucius 
also says, “ Their realization is the Nature,’*^ and again, 
'^Everything obtains its correct Nature as. ordained by 
Heaven.*’ ^ Where is there any distinction here betweeia 
one thing which has the Nature and another which has 
not ? Mencius also speaks of the nature of mountains *’, 
and “the nature of water”’. Does a mountain have 
consciousness, or does water ? If we thoroughly understand 
such passages as these, wo ehall realize that there is not a 
single thing in the universe which does not possess the 
Nature, and that it is only when the thing itself is non- 
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existent that the Nature is non-existent. If any thing codd 
exist without the Nature it would be, as you say in yo:U,r 
esisay , the asiies of burnt wood, or the dust which man 
becomes when he dies. But the ashes and the dust possess 
the ether of ashes and dust ; and if so, they possess the 
nature of ashes and dust. How then can dry and withered 
things be sai'd not to possess the Nature ? (Eeply to Hsii 
Tzti Jung.) 

2. In the production of things by Heaven, some possess 
flesh and blood together with consciousness, such as men 
and beasts ; some are without flesh and blood, and without 
consciousness, having life only, such as grass and trees: ; 
in others again life has perished, and there remain only 
form and solidity, odour and taste, as in withered and dead 
matter. Although in all these we have diversity of 
function, the ethical principle does not differ ; and yet, 
following the differences of function as inherent in 
each individual, it cannot but differ. Hence it is 
that man is most spiritual, and in him the Nature 
of the Five Constants ^ is complete, while in birds and 
beasts it is obscured and incomplete. And again, in grass 
and trees, in withered and dead matter, it disappears 
together with consciousness ; but Law, by which each thing 
is what it is, is still present. As to the statement that dead 
materials are without life, and thus without this Law, is 
it possible that there can be anything in the universe which 
does not possess the Nature, or tliat Law, immanent as it is 
in the universe, can leave any part of it empty and not 
completely filled by it ? (Reply to Yii Fang Shu.) 

^ That is, the Tive Cardinal Virtues. 
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3, With regard to Ts'ai Chhng's statement that minute 
creatures, althougbi 'they possess: the Nature, cannot bo 
d.escribed as having Love, Bighteoiisness, Eeverenee, and 
Wisdom, it is true that there is nothing in which we <^n 
discern these principles in the nature of minute creatures, 
yet what is there to show that they do not possess them ? 
This species has not yet been thoroughly investigated ; you 
need to consider the subject more carefully. Again Ts'ai 
Chhiig says : In the statement, The phrase * Conformity 
to the Nature ’ is used simply in reference to the fact that 
men and other creatures shoiilid embody the Nature in con- 
duct/’ the words ‘‘The phraise . . . is used’’ should be 
omitted., This also is a mistake. The Moral Order is simply 
the Nature in the distinctive sense of all-pervading. It is 
not that Moral Order comes to be sueh through man’s con- 
formity to the NatureA (Eeplj to Oh en Ts‘ai Chiding.) 

4. If the principle has not been received, then of course 
it cannot be practised. That goes without saying. But the 
Master Heng Gh‘u also said, “ Man’s Nature approximates 
to that of other creatures, and the Nature of other creatures 
approximates to that of manf’ Here we have another 
principle introduced ; for example, cats nourishing one 
another’s kittens — in “ The Writings of Wen Kung’’^ the 
author gives an actual instance of such a cat which was 

^ Tao.. or tlieMora } Order, is not conformityto the Nature, hut the Nature 
itself as all-pervading. Conformity to the Nature is the manifestation of 
Moral Order. 

“ Ssil-Ma Kiiang, a statesman and iiistorian contemporary with the 
philosophers Ch‘eng and Chang ; see Introduction to Chu Hsi and the Sung 
School, chap, ii; cf also ^ ^ S 'g fx ^ 10-13. 
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speciallj remarkabl.e^is a case in %vliich the Nature with 
which they are endowed approximates to, and one might 
almost say surpasses, that of man, hut, and this is the pity 
of it, it is cramped by its physical form. (Reply to Li 
Hsiao Shu.) ' 

5 , The Nature of men and other creatures is essentially 
the same ; the etherialj endowment, however, necessarily 
differs. When Oh'eng Tzii says, The dictum, ‘ Conformity 
to the Nature is whiat is termed Moral Order,’ ^ is said of 
both men and other creatures,’' and when he saya, Not men 
only, but all things are so constituted,” he is speaking of 
the uniformity of the Nature. In the state^ment, *VMan 
receives the Ether of the Universe in its perfection, differing 
therein from all else,” and' in the statement, But other 
creatums cannot reason, while man can,” ho is speaking of 
the variation in the etherial endowm’ent. Therefore, he 
saj^s again, “If you take laocoimt of the Nature 
apart from the Ether, your statement will be incomplete ; 
if you take account of the Ether and disregard 
the Nature, it will fail in clearness. To make them two 
separate entities is incorrect.” ^ Ponder this sitatement well, 
and it will be seen that the Master’s meaning^ is far enough 
removed from the teachings of Buddhism ! With reference 
toi what you say in the ti'eatise you sent me, Hu Tzd. 
says exactly the same thing. (It is the chapter beginning, 

^ Quoted from the Doctrine of the Mean; Boe Legge’s Chinese Classics, 
vol. i, p. 247. 

“ j® 2. The passage is attributed both to Ming 

Tao (see p. 8S) and to I Ch'uan (see p. 94). The word . in 
® /7* is a verb of which ^ is the object referring to 

and ■ 
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“The philosopher Tzii SsH said:”) But the Nature is 
nothing else than Law, and it seems to me tliat it cannot be 
divided in this way. It is simply that, omng to the 
diversities ill the physical endowmaiit, Lewis to some extent 
obsoured and cannot clearly manifest itself. Law itself 
is on# and indivisible. As to the argument quoted from 
Meiicius: 3- Mencius is speaking of principlets as applied to 
man only, whereas the meaning of Tzu Ssti’s statement 
includes man and other creatures. “ The Na ture is uniform, 
it is the Ether that diifers : this sentence alone contains 
most profound tea ching , and will well repay careful thought. 
If you can grasp its meaning, you will find that all your' 
difficulties in the sayings of the saints and sages will 
disappear. (Eeply to Hsii Ylian Pfing.) 

^ Mencius says that the Nature in men and animals diSera, See Mencius, 
pp. 201, 273. 
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THE PHYSICAL HATUBE 
(Twextt-six Sections from the “Conversations”.) 

1. In the dictum, ‘'The Decores of Heaven is what is 
termed the Nature/’ ^ the Decree is like a doemnent cpii- 
taining instructions from a superior, ; the Nature is official 
duty, such as the keeping of records, the settling of accounts, 
or the work of a district military officer or constable ; the 
•Mind is the officer himself ; the Physical Element is the 
disposition shown by the officer, whether lenient or violent ; 
the Feelings correspond to his sitting in court and judging 
cases. The Feelings are thus the manifested operatio-ns ; 
and the Nature is Love, Eighteousness, Eeverence, and 
Wisdom. As to the statement that the Decree of Heaven 
and the Physical Element are bound up together : as soon as 
the Decree of Heaven exists, so soon does the Physical 
Eminent exist. They cannot bo apart. If one is lacking, 
then nothing c^n be produced. Since the Decree of Heaven 
exists, Ether must also exist, for only thus can there be a 
receptacle for Law — ^i£ there were no Ether where could 
Law find its lodgment ? There is no inequality in the 
Nature imparted by the Decree of Heaven, but there is 
in the physical endowment. The Ether differs in the degree 
of its clearness and fulness ; but of the four principl'es. 
Love, Eighteousness, Beverence, and .WMom, not one is 
lacking. And yet if there be an excess of solicitude it wiE 
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take tke form of fayouritismvaad weal?: gentleness ; if there 
be an excess of conscientiousness we shall be ashamed of 
what we ought not to, be ashamed of. Take light as an 
illustration : there must be some reflecting body, whether 
a mirror or a sheet of water, in order to have light. The 
light is the Nature ; the mirr,or or water is the physical 
element ; without’ the ’mirror or ■water the light is dispersed 
and lost. Or lake the five colours : if they fall where' black 
predominates they, are all bliack, or if wdiere red predomina^tes 
they are all red. In the same way everything depends on 
what your ether ial endowment is. Law, on the other hand, 
is only good. Seeing that it is Law how could it be evil ? 
.What is teiinned evil is in the etherial element. Mencius' 
doctrine asserts a,feolutely that the Nature is good ; and 
W’-hen men are not good, it is because they allow themselVes 
to he “en snared and feiO submerged” kii evil : ^ by which he 
shows that, in his view, the Nature in the beginning is 
wholly good, and that afterwards evil comes into existence. 
In this, apparently, he takes account of the Nature but not 
of the Ether, and thus in some respects his statement is 
incomplete. The Ch eng school, however, have supplemented 
this doctrine with the doctiine of the physical elemeiit, and 
so *sve get a complete and all-round view of the problem. 

The Philosopher further said : Capacity ^ belongs to the 
physical element. In T 'ui Ohih's ® exposition of his doctrine 

^ Mencius, p. 280. 

2 Seep. 152. 

2 Han Yu, whose style was T'lii Ghih, the great litterateur of the eighth 
century. Han Yu described the nature of man as having three grades 
of capacity — ^the Superior, the lliddle, and the Inferior. “ The Superior 
grade is good, and good only ; the Middle grade is capable of being led, 
it in<ay rise to the Superior or sinic to the Inferior ; the Inferior is evil and 
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of ‘V The Three Grades’’ he is speaking all through of the 
Physical Nature, and asisuch iall that he says is good, except 
that he ought tO' have made it clear that this was so. If, 
however, what he says is applied to the Essential Nature, it 
is an inadequate statement ; for if it be possible thus to 
divide ^he Nature into three grades, why stop; at three ? 
A hundred or a thousand would do equally well. The 
statements advanced by Hsun and Yang,^ on the other hand, 
take account only of the Either, and not of the Nature, 
with the r*esult that they fail in elearnees, Tlxrough leaving 
the Nature out of account the ethical principle is obscured.® 

Again he said : In “ The Counsels of Kao Yao.” the 
passage which treats of affability combined' with 
meekness” and the rest of the ‘'Nine Virtues ” ^ implies 
in every case the conversion of the physical element,^ only 
it does not state it in so many 'words. 

PoEeng^ said: In K'angHeng’s treatise, when he speak 
of the method by which to rule the Nature, he also refers 
to the physical element. 

evil only.” In the Superior grade Love is supreme, and the other four 
virtues are practised. In the Middle grade Love is not wanting, but has 
a tendency to its opposite and is confused with the other four- In the 
Inferior grade there is the opposite of Love, and the violation of the other 
four virtues. See Legge’s translation of the (Original Nature) 

in his Chinese Classics, vol. ii, Proiegomena, pp. 92-4, 

^ See p. 17, nn. 2 and 3. 

* The Philosopher is here using the arguments of Ch'eng Tzu ; see p, 74. 

* Chi7ig, p. 71. 

^ It is in correcting one virtue by its opposite, e.g. ‘‘ affability ” by 
“dignity”, that virtue in its true sense is attained to. This is to 
S SC reverse the physical element. 

® Po Pdng was the sfyU of Wu Pi Ta ^ student of Chu Hsi; 
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Ying^ said: The second teiw in “affability 

combined with meekness and in the other similar phrases, 
implies effort. ; ' 

To both these statements the Mastier assented. 

Sdme one asked whether when the physical element is not 
good it can be changed or not ; to which the Master replied: 
It must be changed and converted, as when it is said, ** If 
another man succeed by one effort the noble man will use 
a hundred efforts ; if another man succeed by ten efforts he 
will use a thousand. Thus, though dull he will surely 
become intelligent, though weak he will surely beccme 
strong.” 2 

3. The Nature is Law only, but apart from the Ether 
of heaven and the solid matter of earth Layr ‘would have 
nothing in which to inhere. Wlien this Ether is received, 
hov/ever, if in respect of its clearness: and translucence there 
is neither obscurity nor obstruction, Law flows forth freely ; 
if there be obscurity and obstruction, but in liesser degree, 
then in its outflow Divine Law is victor ; if there he 
obscurity and obstruction in greater degree, selfish desire 
obtains the vioiory. Thus we see that the original Nature is 
invariably good — ^which is the Nature described by Mencius 
as “ good ”, by Chou Tzh as “ perfectly pure ” and “ most 
good ”, and by Cheng Tiia as the “ Nature’s .sourcel’ and 
tiie “ Original and Essential Nature but it is obstructed 
by the opacity and gmssness of the physical element. Hence, 

^ Ying was a native of Fen Ning and a friend of Ciiu Hsi. His surname 
was Huang (^) and his Tzu Keng Fen Ning is noted 

as one of the places where Chou Tzu held office. 
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'"‘ 'Tiie cLaracteiistic noble man is to denj^ the Physical 

Nature to be liis Nature/’ ^ If by, c-ulture we reverse it, tiieii 
the Nature of Heaven, and Earth abides. In defining the 
Nature, therefore, we must include the physical element 
in order to make a complete statement. 

3. When we speak of the Nature of Heaven and Earth 
we refer specifically to Law ; when we speak of the Physical 
Natur© we refer to Law and' Ether combined. Before the 
etherial element existed the Nature Wios already in oxistenee. 
The former is transitory, the latter is eternal. Although 
the Nature is implanted in the midst of the Ether, the 
Ether is still the Ether, and the Nature is still the Nature, 
without confusion the on© with the other. As to its 
immanence and omnipresence in the umverso : again, no 
inatter howfine or coarse the Ether may he, th;ero is nothing 
which does not possess this Law. 

4. Fei Cl/ing^ ^ asked for an explanation of the Physical 
Nature. 

The Philosopher replied : The Nature of the Divine 
Decree, apart from the physical element j, would have nothing 
in w^hich to inhere. But the etherial endowment in men 
differs in clearness and perfectioin, so that the perfection 
of the Divine Decree alsO' varies in the depffi and fullness 
of its rmmfestatimtu The important thing is that still it 
cannot be- styled otherwise than as the Nature^ Some 
time ago I saw that Ping Weng saidl : ‘‘ I Ohhiari's theory 
of the Physical Nature is exactly similar to the illus^trationB 

^ Quoted from the Cheng Meng ^ Chang Tsai; see 

/■'C ^ ) Bk, V ; or ^ 2 :vii, f. 34. Cf. p. 88 of this volume. 

:V:';^.'Sumamed Chii (^), 
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used in Bo.d’dhist boofesof the salt flavour in water, and glue 
in colour wash.’’ 

Question. How does Mencius’ dootrin© of the Nature 
compare with that of I Ch'uan ? 

An$w.&r. They are not the same. Mencius fastens upon 
the Nature and defines it in respect of its source. I Chhian 
defines it in oomhination with the physical element, 
attaching importance to their not being separated. Thus 
Cheng T"zii says: '‘If you take account of the Natura 
apart from the Either your statement will be^ incom- 
plete ; if you take account of the Ether arid disregair'd: 
the Nature it will fail in olearness.” ^ I, also, in my 
'‘'Ecxpositioai of the Supreme Ultimate”, say : “What 
we call the Supreme Ultimiate is not to be thought of 
as aparib from the Two Modies, nor is it to be oonfounded 
with them.” 2 

5. The Physical Nature is the Nature of Heaven and 
Earth. But how does this Nature of Heaven and Earth 
come to be ? The good Nature is like water. The Physical 
Nature is as if you sprinkled soy and salt in it so that it all 
becomes one flavour. 

6. Question. The passages, “ The unending stream of 
transformations in the Universe,” “ Proceeding from the 
one positive and one negative ether,” "Endless production,”^ 
" The law of their succession is gooidiness,” all, refer to 
Divine Law.^ ITow can it be other than good ? Mencius 

^ See p, U, n. 2. 2 ^ , Bk. i, f. 2. 

* Compare the T‘ai Chi T% Slim by Choa Tzu, of which a translation 
is given in the Introduction to Ohu Hsi and the Sung School^ chap, vl, for 
the ideas, though not the exact phrasing of these sentences. 

I GUng, pp. 355-6. 
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refers to tlie same thing when he speaks of the original 
suhstaiice of the Nature being good'. The two ethers with 
their reciprocal repulsion and attraction, union and con- 
trariety, equilibrium, and deflection, naturally possess 
both good and evil. What is there strange then in that 
which is endowed with material form also possessing both 
good iand evil ? Its source, however;,, can only be 
characterised as invariahly good. Is this a correct 
statement'? ■ ■ ■ 

Answer, It is quite correct. 

Ting Pu Chih said : You, sir, in your eoEpOfsitaOin of the 
passage in the Doctrme of the Mem which speaks of 
“ The Great Koot say that as it is called “ The Great 
Boot “ it must ref er to Law, and is therefore ab'solutely 
good. The moment humian desire exists there is the etherial 
element, which also must have its source ; but it was not 
originally in “ The Great Boot”, 

7, The Nature of all men is good, and yet thoi^ are 
those who are good from their birth and those who are 
evil from their birth. This is because of the inequality 
of the etherial endowment. Moreover, amid the infinite 
variety of phenomena in the revolutions of the Universe 
it may be seen that if the sun and moon are clear and 
bright, and the climate temperate and seasonable, ^ the man 
born at such a time and endowed with such an ether is 
possessed of a pure and bright, sincere and honest 
^ B.M., p. 24S 

H §1 is climate or “ season ” ; ^ is neither too cold nor too hot, 
neither too dry nor too humid ; jp is hot when it ought to bd hot, cold 
when it ought to be cold, etc. 
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disposition, and will be- -a good Bian. Butif tiie' snpa and' mooiii 
are darkened ,anid -the teBaperature unseasonable, it is due 
to tlie untoward etber of tbia universe, and it is not surprising 
if the man endowed with such an ether is a bad man. The 
object of ’self.«culture is to transform: tliis etheriar endow- 
ment, but the task is exceedingly difficult to accomplish. 
•When Mencius says : “ The Nature is good,*’ although he 
makes no reference to the etherial endowment alid says only 
that “ every man may becomie a Yaoi or a Shun *’,^ he means 
that if a man will courageously and fiercely press forward, 
the inequality, of the eth'erial endowment will of itself 
disappear, tand his task be accomplished. For this reason, 
Mencius does not mention the etherial endowment. If my 
Nature is good, what is there to prevent my being one of 
the holy and wise men? Nothing but the etherial endowment . 
For example, when a man’s etherial. endowment has excess 
of strength he is tyrannical, when it is gentle to excess 
he is weak. Men who excuse themselves by saying that 
their etherial enidowinent is bad, an|d so ido not per:severe, 
will fail ; while those who pay no regard to the injury 
possible from it, but go blindly on in their heedless course, 
will allso fail. The one thing we must realize is that we 
must use our earnest effotrt and master it, cut off its excesses 
and restore the Mean ; then all will be well. Lien Hsi 
said : “ The Nature Consists of the five qualities, Strength, 
•Weakness, Gfoodnesa, Evil, and the Mean.” ^ Hence the 
object of the sages was to teach men to reverse the evil, 

^ Mencius, p. 300. 

® T^angShu ( 5 ^ ^*), chap, vii; see ^ : 

five are the qualities of the physical nature ; ef. p. 111 . 
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attain to the Mean,; and rest therein. Tse Ch‘eii said : 
“ The operations of the phjsioal element are limited, while 
the aehievements of etliical culture are vast.”^ 

8. Question. Mencius said, '‘The Nature is good/’^ 
which I Ch'uan says is the original and essential nature.^ 
Confudus said: “ Men in their Nature are nearly alihe/t ^ 
and I Cih'uan says that this refers to the physical nature. 
These two cases ,are quite clear, hut in tho Doctrine of 
the ''Me07i\ it is said : “The Decree of Heaven is what we 
term the Nature.’’^ I cannot tell whether this is the 
original and essential nature or the physiod nature. 

A’7tS’iver. The Nature is one only. How can that which 
is conferred hy the Divine Decree differ ?. It is entirely 
owing to the variation in the physical element that 
differences develop, and these led Confucius to use the 
expression “ nearly alike Mencius was feaiTul lest people 
should speak of the Nature of man as originally unlike; 
therefore, differentiating the Nature as decreed by Heaven 
from the physical element, he expounded it to his con- 
temporaries in this sense, and asserted that the Nature is 
invariably good, which is what Tzh Ssu refers to when he 
says : “ The Decree of Heaven is w^hat we term the Nature.*' 

9. Ya Pu asked the question : .With whom did the 
doctrine of the physical element originate ? 

Anstoer, It originated with Changand the two Ch'engs. 

^ Tliat is, ethical culture is fully adequate to overcome the demerits 
of the physical element. 

^ Mencius, p. 110. ’ j® ® t 4. 

^ Analects, xvii, ii (p. 182). * D.M., p. 247. 
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I regard tliem not only as deserving mucli of the sages, but 
also as having done groat sendee to scholars who have come 
after. The study of tlieir writings mates one extremely 
grateful to them, for no one previously had ever given 
utterance to this doctrine. Han Thii Chili, ^ for example, in 
his assay on “ The Original Nature ”, propounded hisethoory 
of “The Three Gradasi” ; and wliat he says is true, but 
he does not state clearly that he is speaking of the physical 
nature. l^Tiere can you get “ three grades ” in the original 
nature ? Mencius, in his assertion that the Nature is good, 
speaks of it o-nly in respect of its origin, making no reference 
to the physical nature ; so that in his case, too, there must 
he careful discrimination ; while of the rest of the 
philosophers, some assert that the Nature is evil, others that 
it is both evil and good, whereas, if the doctrine of Chang 
and the two Ch'engs had been propounded earlier there 
would liave been no: need for all this discussion and’ 
controversy. If, then, the doctrine of Chang and the two 
Ch'engs stands, that of the rest is shown tp be. confusioai. 

A question was raised with reference to Heng Chhi’s state- 
ment : “ After form is the physical nature. He who succeeds 
in reversing his physical nature will preserve the Nature of 
Heaven and Earth. Therefore the characteristic of the noble 
man is to deny the physical nature to be his natme.” ^ 
Ming Tao’s statement was alsa quoted : “ If you take 
account of the Nature apart from the Ether, your 
statemeait v/ill be incomplete ; if you take account of 
the Ether and , disregard the Nature', it will fail 

^ See p. SO. 

^ -‘Clieng Meng** ^ see p. 11 of this volume. 
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I in oleamess. To make them two separate entities is 

: wrong/’ ^ ■ 

Referring to these statements the Philosopher said : If we 
: say that L ove, Eighte ousness, Reverence^ and W i sdom alone 

oonstitute the Nature how are we to account for the fact 
that ip the world some are born with no such principles ? 
> It is owing to the etherial endowment that it is so. If you 
do not take the etherial element into account, your theory 
wRl not represent an aJl-round view of the facts, and will 
therefore he incomplete. If, on the other hand, you only 
take into account the etherial endow^ment, recognizing this 
as good and that as evil, and disregard the unity of the 
source, your theory will fail in clearness. Prom the time 
. of Confucius, Tseng Tzh, Tzii Ssu, and Mencius, all of 

whom imderstood' the principles involved, noi one had 
proponnclecl this truth [until the time of Chang and the tw^o 
f .Cli'engs]. 

Chien Chih asked : Is Law itself opaque .and impure, 
i acoording to the varying degrees of opacity and impurity 

; in the Ether of the Universe ? 

Answer* Law in itself never varies. It is the Ether 
alone that varies in this way . 

Quesiioji. If the etherial element varies in this w^'.ay 
andLawdoesnot, will it not f ollow that Law and Ether are 
I separate ? 

^ Answer. Although Ether is produced by Law, never- 

, thcless, after it has been produced, Law cannot control it. 

Law has its dwelling-place, as it were, in the etherial 
element, from which the continuous stream of daily activity 
1 See p. 74, n. 2. 
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proceeds ; but the Ether is strong while Law is weak . It may 
beillustratodthus; On the occasion of some great festival a 
proclamation of grace is issued remitting one season^s taxes, 
but a local magistrate who is hard and grasping extorts 
the tax from the people under his jurisdiction, simply 
because of their proximity to. him and his ability to infill enee 
the higher authority to turn a deaf ear to their petitions 
for relief. Here we see iliustrated the coarseness of the 
Ether ^ and the fineness of Law. Or take as an illustration 
the relationship between father and son ; if the son will not 
follow in the footsteps of his father, the father cannot compel 
him. Indeed the very object of the teaching of the sageis 
is to save such.^ 

10. The Nature is like water. If it flows in a clean 
channel it is clear, if it flows into a dirty channel it becomes 
turbid. IVhen the physical element is clear and perfect, 
the Nature is received in its campleteness, as in the case of 
man. ‘Wlien the physical olem'ent is turbid and defective, 
the Nature is ohscured, as in the case of birds and beasts. 
The Ether is clear or turbid. As received by man it is 
clear, as received b|y, Mrds and beasts it is turbid'. In man 
the physical element is in the main clear, hence the icHfferenee 
betweeiiman and the brute, but there is also some turbidity, 
and, consequently, birds and beasts are not so very far 
removed from man. 

11. Given the existence of Law, there follows the exist- 
ence of the Ether. Given the Ether, there must 
be Law. [But in the Ether there are differences.] 

^ Tlie ^ is coarse like the magistrate, who is more powerfu! thaa the 
Emperor, 

: '^ Note, Jg ® = ‘‘these’’ ; is an enclitio simply 
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Those wliO’se'etlierial endowment is cl^r are the saints and 
saigas in whom the Nature is like a pearl lying in clear cold: 
water. Those whose etharial endowment is tudbid are the 
foolish and degenerate, in whom the Nature is like a pearl 
' lying in muddy w^ater. To make manifest illustrious 
virtuai’* is to cleanse the pearl from the muddy, water* The 
brute oreation also possess this Law, and in them the Nature 
is like the pearl dropped into^ the filitliiest of muddy places. 
But their endowment is still clear ^ in some directions, so 
that the Nature is not wholly obscuredi, as may be seen in the 
bond between parent and offspring in tigers and wolves, in 
the relation between sovereign and minister among bees 
and ants, in the gratitude to pi^ogenitoris to be seen in the 
jackal and otter, or in the faculty of discrimination in the 
water-fowl and dove. It is from such characteristics that 
we get the expressions “ virtuous creatures ” and ** righteous 
creatures 

12. Questioned as to inequalities in the clearness and 
turbidity of the etherial endowment, the Philosopher said : 
The differences in the etherial endowment are of more than 
one kind and are not covered by the two words, clear '' 
and “ turbid There are men whose intellect is such that 
there is nothing they do not understand. In such the 'Ether 

^ is clear ” as opposed to blurred ” or “ opaque is “clear” 

as opposed to muddy ” or “ turbid 
^ Tlie first of these expressions refers to the jackal and otter. These 
animals are accustomed to spread out before them their prey as if ofiermg 
sacrifice to the gods, and are therefore caded virtuous creatures ’’ ('tl )* 
The second expression refers to doves, in whose mating the male cleaves 
to one female, and because they thus observe the principles of morality 
as between the sexes they are called “ righteous creatures ” ^). 
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is clear, but their actions possibly do not alwaj^s hit the- 
mark in respect of ethical principle, the reason being that 
the Ether is not rich.^ There are others who are respectful 
and generous, loyal and true, in -whom the Ether is rich, 
but whose knowledge possibly is lacking in discernment 
because the Ether is not clear. Follow this out and will 
understand the matter. . h 

13. Although the Nature is the same in all men, their 
etherial endowment is necessarily unequal . There are those 
in ^riiose endowment the Ligneous ether - predominates, and 
in them the feeling of solicitude is generally uppermost, 
while the manifestation of conscientiousness, the courteous 
spirit and moral insight is impeded ; and, similarly, there 
are those in whom the Metallic ether prevails, with, the 
result that conscientiousne&s is prominent to the comparative 
exclusion of the other three terminals'. So with the Aqueous ; 
and the Igneous ethers. It is only when the T'wo Modes 

unite all the virtues, and the five nature-principles arc all 
complete, that you have the due Mean and the perfect 
uprigWness^ of the sage. 

14. Where the Nature is cramped by the etherial 
endowment, the ethical principle is able to penetrate 

^ probably means *‘ricb” or “generous” as of wine, but 

it may also be “ pure " as the opposite of “ dregs 

" Tlie Five Ethers are the Five Agents fj), see IntrocL 

io Ohi Hsif etc, ^ 

s “ mean”. Legge quotes a gloss bv Chn Hsi in -which he says 
4* ^ ll ^ i§ T. S iS, -‘Chung’ is the 

name for what is without deflection or inclination, which neither exceeds 
nor comes short” ; that is, a quality not 4* is a quality W'liich in itself 
might be right, but is simply unbalanced, as an excess of generosity. 

The opposite of I£, on the other hand, is a quality which in itself is 
definitely wrong, as dishonesty. 
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in one idirectioii only. Thus in a very large 
number of instances/ there is excellence in one 
clirectioii and defect in another, freedom here and 
obstruetion tliere.^ Soma men liav© a pe;r'fect understanding 
of everything that is advantageous and injurious while they 
knowjiothing of moral principles, and another excelis in all 
the arts but cannot understand hooks. J ust as the tiger and 
panther know only the relationship between parent and 
offspring, bees and ants that of sovereign and minister, so 
a man may be filial to his parents and mean towards others. 
The Emperor Ming/ for example, was so affectionate to 
his brothers that he had a long bolster and large coverlet 
for them to sleep together, and continued the practice to the 
end of his life ; but as sovereign he killed his minister, as 
father he killed his son, and as husband he killed his wife. 
Hero was a case in which there was freedom in some respects 
and obstruction in others, a man in whose nature there was 
free course for the ethical principle in one direction only,, 
and therefore in all other directions obstruction. This was 
OAving to the etherial endowment and also to ignorance of 
AA'hat is advantageous and injurious. 

Question^ Hoav is it that Yao was father to Tan Ghu,^ 
and Kim wias father to Yii ? ^ 

^ Cf. Bergson’s &lan vital ; see J. P. Bruce, Introduction io Chu Hsi and 
the Sung Sehoolf chap. ix. 

2 Ming Huang or Li Lung CM ^), sixth Emperor of the 

T‘ang dynasty. See Giles’ Biog. Biot., p. 450. 

® Ibid., p. 710, The allusion here is to the passage in Mencius referring 
to Tan Chu ; see Mencius, p. 235. 

^ Kun was Minister of Works under Yao and Shun, and was banished 
by the latter Emperor for failure in the task assigned to him. He was 
father to Shun’s successor, the Emperor Yii. See Shu Ching, pp, 23-5, 
39-40. 
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Aiwiaer, 'TMs again is-because tli© Two Etliers and Fm 
Agents, at tlie moment of their union and reTOlution, differ 
in diifferent cas-^in the degi’ooof their clearnessi or ' turhity, 
luicl the man at his birth comes into contact witli them! alt 
the very moment of this union. 

■ ; 15. ‘Ya Eu said : The Nature is'like the sun and moon, 
the turhiditj of the Ether is like the clouds and mist. 

Tha Master assented. 

IG . The Nature of man is lik^ a fire huiied in the ashes : 
when the ashes are stirred the fire brightens.^ 

17. Question, People constantly speak of the nature 
of a man or thing being m, and so ; as, for example, when 
it is said that the nature of one thing is hot and of another 
cold. Bo iiot such statements include both the physical 
element and -tlio immaterial principle with which they are 
endowed ? 

Anstaer, Yes. 

18. T mi Chill's 2 theory that Capacity is of three grades 
and that the Nature has five grades, is superior to those 
of Hsiin and Yang. He defines the grades of tlie Nature ae 
Love, Eighteousness, Eeverence, and Wisdom, wEich is still 
better. But as to three grades of Capacity, we might in 
the same -way discover hundreds and thousands of varieties, 
and to summarize them! in this way is just the doctrine of 
the physical nature without the naane, I Gli'uan's state- 
ment : ''If you take account of the Ether and 

^ The allusion is to tlie charcoal brazier in which the live charcoal is bnried 
in the ashes, but glows immediately the ashes are stirred. 

2 T'ui Chih is Han Yu ; seep. 80. 
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disregard tlie Nature your sta-tement will fail in clearness ; 
if yori tafce^^auoouIlt of .the Nature apart- from the Etlier 
it will be incomplete/’^ expresses the idea exactly. 
For example, in teaching that in their Nature men are 
nearly alike but by practice grow wide apart/ the physical 
element cannot be left out of account ; and this is precisely 
the theory propounded by the two Chengs. Lien Hsi 
teaches the same truth in Iiis expoisiition of the Supreme 
Ultimate. From the time of the Han and Wei dynasties 
till the .sudden appearance of Wen Chung Tzii^ philosophers 
were few. In the T'ang dynasty T'ui Chih^ appeared:, 
whose teaching reached a higher leToI. Speaking 
generally, however,, moral truth has never entirely 
disappeared from the wmrld. Even though in the present 
generation there are none who understand these principles, 
there will not fail to he some in another age. 

19, Questioned as to the phrase, To. make them two 
separate entities is wrong,” the Philosopher said : You must 
not divide them into two separate sections, and say that the 
Nature is nothing but the Nature, and the Ether 
is nothing but the Ether. How then shall we 
not -separate them ? By taking Ming Tao’s expressions, 
‘‘ inoomplete” and ‘‘fail in clearness,” and applying them 
on both sides, the reason will be understood. Hence, in 
the statement, “ To make them two separate entities is 
wrong,” the expz’ession, “ make them two separate entities/’ 

■ 'See.p. 74, ■ 

' The allusion is to the Analects, xvii, ii (p, 182). 

^ IS 16 . 
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refers to the two preceding sentanceg. (Ying’s ^ record says: 
To take aeoomit of the Nature apart from the Etherg 
and to take account of the EtLef and disregard the Nature, 
is to make two separate entities.)^ 

Someone asked : When Ming Tao, in his assertion that 
'‘Life is what is called the Nature’^ says, “The Na|ure is 
the Ether and the Ether is the Natee/^^ is this what be 
means by not making thenl' two separate entities ? 

'Ansiver. That, again, nieuns that the Nature resides in 
the etherial endowment. When the Ether is received Law 
is imparted to it. This is why it is said : “ The Nature is 
the Ether and the Ether is the Nature.” But if you stop 
at the statement that “ The Nature is the Ether, and the 
Ether is the Nature ”, then still more wdll you have failed 
to discriminate between the two. 

20. It is necessary to recognize the differences in the 
uniformity and the uniformity in the differences. In the 
beginning there is no difference so far as Law is oonoerned, 
but when Law is deposited in the Ether there is likeness 
only in the coarser features, such as the capacity for hunger 
and thirst, and seeking what is advantageous and avoiding 
the injurious, wdiich ' birdis and beasts have in common 
wdth man, so that, apart from moral principles, mail would 
not differ from them. 

^ See p. 82, n. L 

” See preceding page. See also ? m m ( Go7iversations)t 
pt. lix, 13-14, for a clear and detailed exposition of tliis passage. 

sSeo® S,pt. i,f. 10. 
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The Pliiioso'plier said further: The passages, “ The 
great Ood has conferred on the inferior people a moral 
sense/’ ^ and “The people hold within themselves 

a normal principle of good/’ ^ represent the “diSer- 
ence”. The saying, “The mass of people oast it 

away, ^’’hile the noble man preserves it,” ® means that we 
must preserve this difference. O'nly thus are we to be 
distinguished from the brute. We must not say, “ The 
wriggling movement of the worm- holds the spiritual 
within it ; all things have the Buddha nature like 

ourselves.” ^ 

21. The chapter commencing with the 

sentence, “Life is what is called the Natur'e/’® is very 

1 Shu Chingt 185. 

2 OdeSf p. 541, vide p. 54 of this volume, n, 1. 

® Mencius, p. 201. 

A quotation from Buddhist pantheistic statements. 

® U §» pt. i, t 10. See also ^ pt. xiii, f. 29, where the 
text of the whole passage referred to is given. The following is a transla- 
tion : Life is what is termed the Nature. The Nature is the Ether and 
the Ether is the Nature, and this is what is called Life. All men at their 
birth are endowed with the Ether, and in law there is both good and evil. 
But it is not that originally, when man is bom, there are in the Nature 
these two things in opposition to each other. There are those who are 
good from their youth, and there are those who are evil from their youth ; 
but this results from the differences in the etherial endowment. Goodness 
is certainly the Nature, but evil cannot be said not to be the Nature. 
For Life is what is termed the Nature. The time preceding man’s birth 
and the repose which then exists needs no discussion. The moment you 
apply the term Nature, what you are speaking of has already ceased to 
be the Nature. All who expound the Nature define it simply as what is 
spoken of in the dictum, ‘‘ The law of their succession is goodness,” the 
same as Mencius refers to when he says “ The Nature of man is good 
Now that which is spoken of in the dictum, The law of their succession is 
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difficult to follow. Prom the begiiming of the passage to 
the sentence, Evil cannot be said not to be the Nature/' 
makes two or three sections. 

A'nswm\ This chapter is extremelj difficult, but if you 
look carefully at the connexion you will understand its 
meaning. The statement at tixe beginning : “ It is not 
that when man is born there are these two things in 
opposition to each other/’ means that the Nature is good. 

Question. It is true that it is stated that the Nature is 
good; but following this it is said, “ Goodness is certainly 
the Nature, but evil cannot be said not to be the Nature.” 
My difficulty is that to introduce the Nature of the 
etherial endowment seems inconsistent with the preceding 
context. 

goodness is like the flow of water downwards. It is all water ; some 
flows to the sea itself without defilement—* how can such be achieved by 
human strength ? Some becomes gradually turbid before it has proceeded 
far on its way ; some becomes turbid after it has proceeded some 
distance in its course; some is more turbid, some is less turbid ; but 
though differing in the degree of turbidity you cannot say that the turbid 
is not water. Therefore men should not fail to apply themselves to the 
work of purification. By this means those who are earnest and courageous 
in their efforts will be speedily cleansed ; while in those who are slow and 
lazy the cleansing will be slow. When it is cleansed it is nothing else 
than the original water, and you do not bring clear water to take the 
place of the turbid, nor do you take the turbid water and place it in a spot 
by itself. The clearness of the water represents the goodness of the Nature. 
Therefore it is not that in the Nature there are the two things, good and 
evil, in opposition to each other, each with a different origin. This 
law is the Decree of Heaven. To follow it and accord with it is the 
Moral Law. To accord with it and cultivate it so that each receives it 
according to his capacity is Eeligion. Erom the Decree of Heaven to 
the inculcation of it in me there is no injurious admixture in the process. 
It was by this that Shun and Yu held possession of the Empire as if it were 
nothing to them. 
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/Amwer. It is not the Nature of the etherial eudow- 
ment ■which is s|)ioken of. iWhat is said is that the Nature 
was iOriginaUj good now evil, and that it is, the 

same Natfure, hut 'that it has heen thrown into dhorder by 
evil ; just as water is made thick by mud and sand, and 
yet you^do not refuse to call it water. 

Question, The question just asked' refers to Nan Hsien’s 
theory , does it not ? 

Answer,.: Ching Fu’s^ treatise was issued too soion, 
and oontained may errom and contradictions. It includes 
his discussion on the Contmentary^ on Mencius^. Many 
of tile nobles urged him] and it was difficult toi witli- 
stand them. 

Question, Should the woi'ds, “ Man’s birth and the 
repose which then exists,” be regarded as a separate 
sentence ? 2 

Answer, They should be taken with the words which 
immediately follow, in order to complete the sense. The 
Nature is so-called from the time of its endowment. In 
“ the time preceding 'man’s birth and the reppse which 
then exists” there was as yet no material form; there 
was nothing to receive Law. How then could it be called 
the Nature ? 

Question. How do you explain the section, ” The moment 
you apply the term Nature, what you are speaking of has 
already ceased to be the Nature.” (At this point the 

^ Ching Fn is the Nan Hsien named in the question j see p. 102, n. 1, 

2 If taken as a separate sentence they would read : ** At man’s birth 
there is repose/' and the sentence following this would be : The time 
preceding needs no discussion." 
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writer could not reoaU clearly what the master’s was, 
and would not venture to record it. The next evening the 
qu^tion was repeatedV is given helow.) 

Question. With reference to the statement, ** All who 
expound the Nature define it simply as what is spoken of 
in the dictum ‘ The law of their succession is goodness 
how can the phrase “ The law of their succession is good* 
ness ” refer to the Nature ? 

Answer. The question raised by my friend is most 
germane. Here, however, it really is in reference to 
man that the sentence, “ The law of their succession is 
goodness,” is quoted ; for if it were quoted with a 
tra'nscendental reference,, it would refer to Divine Law, 
and Divine Law at the moment of its outflow could not be 
'called the Nature. i 

Question. In the passage, ” Life is what is termed the 
Nature ; the Nature is the Ether and the Ether is the 
Nature ” — ^is not the meaning that at man’s birth the 
Nature and the Ether combine ? 

Answer. iWhen man is formed from the Ether, Law is 
inherent in the person so created. Then only can it be 
called the Nature. 

Question. Some time back T'eng Te Tshi questioned 
you with reference to the statement, “Life is what is 
termed the Nature,” You, Sir, said : If you follow the 
Master Ch eng’s statement, it is all right. At thcat time, 

^ A twofold application of the dictum, “ The law of their success is 
goodness,'’ is possible. It may refer to Divine Law pervading the universe 
in the mutual succession of the two Modes, or it may refer to the same 
law, bui; as imparted to the individual. Chu Hsi says that in the passage 
in question it is obviously the latter. Of. p. 56 of this volume. 
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although further elucidatioa was repaatedliy sought for, you 
gave no answer. Afterwards, when thinking it over care- 
fully, we recalled that this was Kao Tzu^s statement, and 
if it had ijeally acoorded with that of the Master Cheng 
there would have been nothing to object to in it ; but in 
his mind the reference was directly to the etherial element 
as the Nato^ and thus the meaning of his statement 
differed from that of the Master Oh 'eng. 

Anmoer. The Master (Ch eng^s words do indeed confirm 
the language of Kao Tot as not incorrect. But if the truth 
really is as Kao Tzu contended, why should Mencius oppose 
him ? From this we may assume that the principles 
enunciated by Kao Tzu were really wrong.^ The Confucian 
school, in their discussion of the Nature, for the most part 
refer to the etherial element, just as the Buddhists also 
regard the operation of Intelligence only as the Nature. 

Queapion. In your Commentary on 'Mencius it is said : 
‘' The teaching of the Su and Hu schools> in the present 
day is similar to this.” But on examining the tenets of 
these two schools it looks as if they do not hold the “Ether” 
theory. 

A7iswer. Their tendency is so of necessity. 

Question . .When the Hu School maintain that the Nature 
is not to he defined in terms of good' and evil, does it not 
seem as though their desire is to represent the greatness 
of the Nature ? 

^ That is, there is a verbal correspondence— the was not in- 

correct — but the fact of Mencius’ vehement opposition shows that Kao Tzh 
meant something very different from the teaching of Ch 'eng Tzu. 

® See X P. Bruce, IntroducMon to Chu Hsi and tM School, chap, iv. 
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Amwer. No, it is EOt witli the idea of repres&ting the 
greatness of the Nature. It is simply that they do not 
perceive the matter clearly. Otherwise they would not 
speak in this way. ‘Ohing Pu^ also formerly held this 
view. But I isaid to him, “ When everytliing that exists is 
relative, why do you want to make the Nature liko a one- 
branched horn,^ a thing with no correlation ? ” The Master 
0;h'e|n,ig in his treatment of the Nature says simply : “ The 
Nature is Law.*' Is this not a dear discernment of the 
matter ? He truly deserves well of the school of the sages. 

Q%esUon\, Was it the Master Oh 'eng who first discerned 
clearly the hearing of the passage, “ The law of their! 
succession is goodness, their realimtion is the Nature ? ’* ^ 
Anmer, Previously no one had expressed it thus. The 
fact that he did is the evidence of his dear insight. 

The next evening the Philosopher was again questioned 
with reference to the passage beginning, “ Life is what 
is termed the Nature.”' We have not, it was said, wholly 
apprehended your meaning. We db not know whether the 
sentence : ” The moment you apply the term Nature, what 
you are speaking of has already ceased to be the Nature,” 
refers to the time preceding man's endowment with the 
Nature, or to the time following it. = 

Answer, It refers to the time following the endowment. 
The Nature is nothing else than the all-comprehensive 

^ CKang Ch'ili (5§ ®), also called Chang Kan Hsien, a great friend 
of^Chn Hsi, but holding very different views. See J. P. Bruce, Intro- 
duction to Chu Msi and the Sung School, chap, iv. 

^ ^ is a perverted point leaning to one side with nothing on the 
other side to match it, as in the case of a cow having only one horn, 

® Yi Ching, pp. 355-6. 
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Divine Law, tut the moment you can speak of it as existing 
it already carries with it the ©therial element. In the 
statement, “ Apart from the Two Modes there would be 
no Moral Law,” ^ great discrimination needs to be used. 

Question, The passage following the sentence, “ The flow 
of water downwards,’'^ refers to the etherial endowment. 
If so, seeing that all is lixed from birth, how can we speak 
of tho difference between “ nearly alike” and “wide 
apart ” ? ® 

Ansi€eji\ It means that there is practice also. 

22. Question, In the chapter beginning “ Life is what 
is called the Nature”, in the passage extending from the 
opening sentence to the words, But evil cannot be said not 
to be the Nature,” ^ it appears to my poor judgment that 
it is the original nature combined with the physical nature 
that is referred to. At the very beginning of the passage 
the writer uses the single word “Life” which combines 
both natures. 

Chu Hsi, But what about the word Nature” ? 

Yung said : It seems to me that the word “ Nature ” is 
also applied to both. ' 

Yung asked further. Some time ago arising out of this 
very subject you used the simile of wiater to illustrate the 
Nature, and then said that the one and perfectly pure Divine 
Law is like water in its original clearness. The cloudiness 
and turbidity resulting from the complex interaction of the 
Two Modes and Five Agents is like water as it is d'efiled by 

^ ot ^ vol. i, f. 26; or ^ ^ , pt. xv, f. 22. 

® See n. 5 on p. 97. 

^ Analects, XVI, ii, p. 182. * See n. 5 on p. 97. 
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mxid. Tli 0 possibility of restoring the cloudy and turbid 
to. dearness again is due to tbe fact that its source was 
dear. Is it not so? 

Ansn-er, Yes, and the lower foolish people, who are 
incapable of amendment, are like water which is foul 
smelling and filthy. 

Question, Can they not also be cleansed? 

Amswer, The impurity <^n be reduced to some extent. 

Prom this the Philosopher went on to say : In earlier 
times it was the custom for people to fill their vessels with 
water at the Hui HiU Well and carry them into the city. 
If after a while the water became foul, the city people had 
a way of cleansing it. They filled a bamboo pipe with sand 
and stones, and, pouring the water on them, let it run 
through. By doing this several times the water would 
graduaEy be restored to its original purity. 

Some one asked : Can the lower foolish people be cleansed? 

Yung said: Possibly they would not be willing to be 
cleansed. , , > 

Answer, Even foul-smelling water w^ould scarcely be 
regarded as the extreme of filth. 

Question, Would you say that when a thing has reached 
the stage of being past such conversion it is more like 
putrid mud ? 

Answer, Yes, that is what I mean. 

Question, The section, from “ For Life is what is called 
the Isfature’' to ‘‘like water flowing downwards”, refers 
to the original nature, does it not? 

Amwer, How do you explain the phrase, “For life is 
what is called the Nature” ? 
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Yung* said : It is simply a quotation. 

Yung tlieii proceodod to ask furthor - In tho sontonce^ 
‘*Tli 0 time preceding man’s birth and the repose which 
then exists needs no discussion,” the writer, in the phrase, 
** man’s birth and the repose which then exists,” refers to 
the beginning of life ; but does he not also, in the phrase 
in which he speaks of ** the time preceding ”, refer to the 
Divine Decree? ^ 

Answer. Yes, and therefore the sentence in the Yi, 
'‘Great is the Principle of Origin, indicated by 
Oh hen ; all things owe to it their beginning,’’ ^ ref ers solely 
to the source of Truth.^ It is when you come to what is 
expressed ini the sentence, "The method of Chhen is to 
change and transform so that everything obtains its correct 
natuxe as ordained by Heaven,” ^ that the Nature is in’ 
existence. The passage, "All who expound the Nature 
simply define it as what is spoken of in the dictum * The 
law of their succession is goodness’,”^ implies the physical 
element. 

Qwestum. Is it not that Peeling only is included ? 

Answer. Feeling includes the physical. Therefore 
Mencius, in his reply to Kao Tzil*^ question with respect 
to the Nature, said, "If we look at the Feelings which 
flow from the Nature we may know that they are constituted 
for the practice of what is good.”^ Referring to Love, 

1 Yi CUng, p. 213. Ch%n is the ijame of the first diagram. It is 
also used for Heaven as one of the dual powers. Heaven and Earth. See 
Introd. to Chu II sit chap, vi 

2 here is Truth in the absolute and transcendental sense, tlie synonym 

for 5c ^ (The Decree of Heaven). 

2 Ti GTiing, p. 213. See p. 97. ' Mencius, p. 278. 
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Rigliteousness, Reverence, and Wisdom, he spoke of 
solicitude, conscientiousness, respectfulness, and moral 
insight ; for the Nature is invisihle, but the Peelings hare 
their objective manifestatioiH in deed's, and it is only by way 
of the Peelings that you are able to define the Nature; 

Quesiion. To know the Nature by way of the Peelings 
is just like knowing the river’s source by the flowing stream. 
Pormerly I heatd Ts'ai Chi Things ask K'ang Shu Lin: 

Everything has two termini. Solicitude is the terminal 
of Love. Is it the initial or the final tex^minal Shu Lin 
regarded it as the final terminal. Recently I heard Chou 
Chuang Chung report you as saying that there ought to be 
no such division at all. 

OhuHsi, What do you say ? 

Questioner, Solicitude is the movement of the Nature, 
To know the substance by means of its movements is to 
know the source by means of the flowing stream. It seems 
to me, therefore, that it is the final terminal. 

Answer, That is right. 

Question, W^hat about the, section, from Itis all water ’’ 

to “ but you must not regard the turbid as not water ? 

Answer, Water here is simply the physical elemant. 

Yung said : It seems to me that you can estimate the 
degree of cloudiness in the physical elem’enfc from the 
strength of creaturely d(^ire, just as you know Love and 
Righteousness from the presence of solicitude and con- 
scientiousness. 

Afiswer, That is true also. 

Another asked : Are th<Be in w'hom the Ether is clear 
therefore free from creaturely desire ? 

^ See p. 65. 
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Answer, That cannOit he asserted* The desire of taste 
and the desire for musical sounds are common to alt. 'Even 
though the Ether with which he is endow'ed is cllear, the 
man will drift into desire at the least relaxation of watch- 
fulness and self -control . 

Question, With regard to the section, from '' Therefore 
men should not fail to apply themselves to the work of 
purification’* to “place it in a spot by its^elf”, is the 
meaning that when men have soiught the conversion of the 
physical element in their constitution, their success in that 
conversion and their return to. their original nature are not 
imparted from' without ? 

Answer, It is so. 

Question, Is the meaning of the section, from “The 
clearness of the water represeintis the goodness of the Nature” 
to “ Shun and Yii held possession of the empire as if it 
were nothing to them that the learner in his search for 
moral truth does not obtain it front without, and the saga 
in teaching men does not force them! to act outside their 
natural sphere of duty ? 2 

Answer, You may gather that also from the sentence, 
“ This Law is the Divine Decree.” 

23. Does not the passage, “ Goodness certainly is the 
Nature, but evil cannot be said not to be the Nature/’® 
contradiot Mencius ? 

Answer, This kind of statement h difiGlcult to explain . 

^ Analects, VIII, xviii, pp. 77-8. 

2 That is, the sage does not inculcate monastioism as Buddhism does. 

® iS pt* h t* 10 ; see p. 97, n. 5. 
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One eannot get the meaning all at onoe. I myselj, as I 
looked at it formerly, was also perplexed. But as I read 
it again and again the distinction between the two passages 
became clear, so that now I am confident that there is no 
mistake and no contradiction. It is only necessary to devote 
time and care to the study of it, and not, with an over- 
weening confidence in one’s own ideas, declare those who 
preceded us to be WTong. 

Quesfimz. Is the Nature in the vegetable kingdom the 
same as in man anid the animal kingdom ? 

Answer, You must recognize the difierences without 
losing sight of the uniformity, and recognize uniformity 
without losing sight of the differences, and then you will 
be right. ( 

24. Question, How do you explain the section 
beginning: “ The time preceding man’s birth and the repose 
which then exists needs no discussion.” ^ 

Answer, “ The time preceding man’s birth and the repose 
which then exists” is the time before the creature, whether 
man or animal, is born; and before birth the term Law only 
can be appHed, the term Nature is as yet not applicable. 
This is -what is meant by the statement, “On its Divine 
side it is called ' The Decree Thesentence, “ The moment 
yon apply the term Nature, what you are speaking of has 
already ceased to he the Nature,” tells us that when you 
apply the term “Nature” man is already born, 
and the ethical principle has lodged in the midst 
of the material ether, so that what we have is 

^ See p. 97, n. 5. 
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not v/iliolly the original substance of the Nature; 
hence the phrase^ ** has already c^sed to be the Nature” ; 
and it is this that is referred to in the w:ords, “ From the 
point of view of man it is called the Nature.” The main 
idea is that it is when m^an possesses material form 
that Law becomes iniierent in it, and is termed the Nature. 
But at the stage at which you thus apply the term Nature, 
it is involved in life and combined with the physical, so 
that it is no longer the original substance of the Nature ; 
and yet the original substance of the Nature has not become 
confused. The important thing in this matter is to. recognize 
that the original substance is neither separate from nor 
confounded with the material elorn'eintj^ In the passage, 
” All who expound the Nature simply define it ae what is 
spoken of in the dictum, ‘ The law of their succession is 
goodness * ” ^ the meaning is that the Nature cannot be 
portrayed ; those who excel in their expedition of it simply 
expound it according to its manifestation in the Terminals. ^ 
And yet the Law of the Nature can most certainly be 
recognized intell.eetually, as when Mencius speaks of the 
goodness of the Nature and the Four Terminals. 

2S. Questioned concerning the section beginning with 
the word's, “ The time preceding man’s birth and the repose 
which then exists,” the Philosopher replied : The Master 
Ch'engxised the word / ^Natura” in the sense of the original 
nature, and lalso in the sense of the physical nature. In 
the case of man as dwelling in the material body it is the 

^ See p. 97, n* 5. 

^ The Four Feelings or Terminals enumerated by Mencius; see 
Mencius, p, 79. 
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physical nature. In the phrase, “ The mement you apply 
the term ‘Nature’” the ■world “Nature” refers to the 
physical element in oomhination ■with the original nature. 
In the phrase, "Has already ceased to be the Nature,” the 
word Nature refers to :the original nature, meaning that the 
moment you predicate tie phyisioal it is no longer the 
original. After man’s birth, the moment of repose, man 
has bodily form, so that he can be said toposs^sj the Nature. 
Before this moment of birth and; repose he has as yet no 
bodily form ; ho'w can the Nature, then, be predicated 
of him ? 

26. “The moment you apply the term Nature, what 
you are speaking of has already ceased to. be the Nature ” ; ^ 
for directly you apply to itthe term Nature you are speaking 
of it as it is in combination ■with the physical element. In 
the passage beginning with the words, '* The time 
preoe^ng man’s hirth and the repose which then exists needs 
no discussion,” the opening phrase singles out man’s hirth 
■with the repose which then exists, and, for the purposes of 
discussion disconnects it from the time preceding, for the 
term Nature cannot be applied until the appearance of the 
physical element, and of the time preceding the birth of 
man and the moment of repose we can only use the term 
“ Heaven’s Moral Law” : the ■word “ Nature ” is inapplic- 
able. This is the explanatioa of Tztt Kung’s language 
when he said, “ His discourses about the Nature and 
Heaven’s Moral Law cannot b'e heordl” ® The statement 
that “ The Decree of Heaven is what wa term the Nature ” 
points to this element in man’s personality as the Nature of 

* See p. 97, n. 5. a Analects, V, xii (pp. 41-2). 
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the Hi vine Decree with the etlierial 

eadowment, la the phrase, ** The moment you apply the 
term Nature,’* the is inferred to as in combination 

with the etlierial endowment. Therefore, at the very time 
implied in the term' used, it is already not the Nature. Lien 
Hsi said, The Nature consists of the five qualities— 
Strength, Weakness, Goodnessy Evil, and the Mean.” ^ Lien 
Hsi defined the Nature as oonsisting' only of these five, but 
there were times when ha also' spoke of the Nature of the 
four ethical principles— Love, Eighteousness, Eeverence, and 
Widsom. Now, the nature of the etherial endowment does 
not go beyond the five qualities mentioned by Lien Hsi, 
but it is stdl the nature of the four ethicaf principles ; it 
is not a different nature. Indeed, the nature of the whole 
universe is not outside these five — Strength, Weakness, 
Goodness, Evil, and the Mean ; for if we follow up the 
subject carefully we find that, vast as is the variety of 
phenomena, with their thousand species and hundred 
genera, beyond our powers of investigation, we still do not 
get away from these five categories, 

^ See T^ung Shu, chap. Tii (U). H.B.— These five are given as the 

principles of the physical nature, not of the essential nature, of which 
Chou Tzii himself gives the constituent principles as Love, Righteousness, 
Reverence, and Wisdom. Strength is the manifestation of the positive 
ether, and weakness of the negative. Each of these again is either positive, 
and then it is good ”, or negative, and then it is “ evil ** Strength,” 
when good”, is righteous, straightforward, resolute, majestic, and firm ; 
when evil it is harsh, proud, and cruel. Weakness,” when ‘‘ Good ”, is 
kind, yielding, meek ; when “ evil ” it is soft, irresolute, and false. The 
Mean is the maintenance of these principles in equilibrium so that there 
is no excess of the Good” qualities, and the **Evil” are moderated so that 
they come to be not Evil. 
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(PouETEEN Sections prom the Collecteb Writings.) 

1 . Question. 'Men coBsfcantlj have differences in clear- 
ness and tranducence, which undioabtedlj are due to the 
etheriah endowment. But the mind, necessarily following 
the variations in the etherial endowment, also differs to 
some extent. The mouth, the ear, the eye, and the mind, 
however, are all organs of intelligence ; how is it then that, 
in imparting the physical element, Heaven makes no 
difference in dearness and translucence in the case of the 
mouhh, the ear, and the eye, and does so only in the casejof 
the mind ? If w© say that the ethical principle of the mind 
does not differ, but that it is fettered by the physical element 
so that it cannot maintain its translucence, we have on the 
other side the fact that Yi, Hui, and Yi Yin were not 
fettered by the physical element, and yet their righteousness 
in the handling of affairs was not equal to the timeliness 
of the Master.^ For we find tliat Mencius in discussing 
the three sages said that their wisdom was not equal to that 
of the Master. But moral insight constitutes wisdom ; can 
it be that these three could be filled with solidtude, 
conscientiousness, and courtesy, and lack only moral insight? 

Answer. The mouth, ear, and eye also differ in clear- 
ness and translucence ; for example, Yi Ya, the music- 
master Khiang, and Li Lou ^ possessed a very high degree 

1 See Mencius, pp. 245-8 and 69-70, where the virtues of the three 
sages are characterized, but declared to be still not equal to the ‘‘time- 
liness ” — i.e. the power to meet the demands of every occasion as it arises 
— of Confucius, “the Master”. 

^ Yi Ya was cook to Duke Huan of Ch*i of the seventh century b.o. 
“A worthless man, but great in his art,” his palate was said to be so delicate 
that he could distinguish between the waters of two rivers. See Mencius, 
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of clearness. It is precisely the same with Mind. Yi and 
Hui were not free from the limitations of the physical 
element, therefore Mencius regarded them! as of a different 
Way” from his owi^, and did not “desire to learn of 
them.i (Eeply to Chu Pei Ch'ing.) 

2. Question. iWith reference to the Nature and Decree, 
those who are bom sages are whoEy and perfectly good, 
and in them there is a clearly marked distinction between 
the etherial and ethical elements, so that the two 
have no entanglement with each other. In their case there 
is no need to speak of the physical element. In the case 
of such as are inferior to those who are born sages, although 
there is no defect in Divine Law, yet, being tied to 
the etherial element, the brightness of the ethical 
principle is in proportion to the clearness of the 
Ether, and the obscurity, of the ethical principle to 
the turbidity of the Ether, the two being constantly 
together. 2 Hence, when referred to as the physical nature, 
the ide,a is that the advancement and retardation of the 

p. 281 ; of, Giles’ Biog. Diet, p. 351. Li Lou, it is said, was of the time of 
Huang Ti, a legendary ruler of China, circ, 2600 b.c. Li Lou was so acute 
of vision that at a distance of 100 paces he could discern the smallest 
hair ”. 11‘uang Tzii Yeh ‘Vwas music-master and a wise counsellor of 
Tsin, a little prior to the time of Confucius See Mencius, p. 164 and note. 

^ See Mencius, pp. 69“70, where Mencius says Po Yi and Yi Yin were of 
different ways from Ms own, and gives reasons why he had no desire to 
learn of them. Hui is not mentioned here, but is included in the three 
mentioned on pp. 245-8, as stated above. 

^ That is, the difference between the sages and others is, that in the 
one case the two elements are perfectly separate, and in the other con- 
stantly united. So says the questioner, who, however, is wrong. Chu Hsi 
says the difference is not because in the one case the two elements are 
separate and in the other not, but simply because of the varying degrees 
in the purity, etc., of the Ether. 
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ethical principle depends upon the Ether, and not that the 
physical element in itself is the Nature and Decree. 

Answer. In those -who are born sages the Ether is 
extremely clear, and the ethical principle is unclouded. 
In the case of those who ac(juire knowledge by learning, 
anid all below them, the clearuiess of the Ether' varies, jand 
the ethical principle is correspondingly affected in the 
degree of its completeness. (Eeply to Cheng Tzii Shang.)^ 

3. Question. Heng Ch‘u said : “ From the Great Void 
we have the term Heaven ; from the transformations of the 
Ether we have the term Moral Order ; by the nnion of the 
Void with the Ether we have the term Nature; by the 
union of the Nature with Consciousness we have the term 
Mind.” 2 Does not Heng Ch‘u in his reference to the 
Nature combine the Nature of Heaven and Earth ® with 
tho physical nature ? And in his reference to Mind does 
he not combine both the “ natural mind ” and the “ spiritual 
mind”? 

Answer. Apart from the Ether there woiuld be no form, 
and without form there would be nothing to which the 
goodness pf the Nature could he imparted. Therefore, those 
who expound the Nature all start from the physical element. 
Inherent in it, however, is the imparted ethical 



^Seep. 5, n. 3. , -o-^ 

2 Quoted from the chap. I Chang Tsa (or Heng 

::)h‘h) uses two expressions rarely used by the other philosophers, namely, 
"The Great Harmony” (Jc ft) “The Great ^)- 

Che former refers to the Moral Law of the Universe, i.e. the Moral Order ; 
md the latter to the Mature of the Universe, the substance of being. 


2 The essential nature. 
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principle. TLe ** mturai mind ” and the “spiritual mind ’’ 
in the same way are not two separate entities. (Eeply te 
Lin Te, Chiu.) 

4. Question, It is stated in the Dialogii/es'^ : “ But 
their physical element differs in clearness and perfection,® 
and craaturely desire differs in its intensity and f ulllness ; 
therefore the saint and the foolish, men and animale, are 
at the extremes apart, and cannot he alike.'" The state- 
ments of this passage respecting the physical element and 
oreaturely desire, the saint and the fosolish, seem to me^ 
perplexing. If -we distinguish between the saint and the 
foolish according toi the clearness and turbidity of the 
physical element, and between men and animals according 
to its perfection and imperfection ; then te what can the 
phrase, “ intensity and fullness of creaturely desire,’* refer ? 
If we say it refers to the saint and the foolish, the dijficulty 
is that the saint is free from the selfishness of cieaturely 
desire ; and if we say that it refers to men and animals, 
the dijfficulty then is that in the case of animals the differ- 
ences in intensity and fullness do not apply, I fail to 
understand it. 

^ Dialogues, by Chu Hsi. 

2 The expression ii IE. here translated “perfection and imperfec- 
tion ”, is literally “ true and defected It refers to the regularity and 
evenness or otherwise in the consistency of the ether. When the Ether is 
of even consistency, that is, when tbe proportions of the and the yang 
are correct and harmonious, the ether is said to be and it is equally 
permeable by all the nature-principles, as in the case of man. * When it is 
uneven, that is, when the yin and the yang are in unequal proportions, 
the ether is said to be and the manifestation of the nature-principles 
is unequal, as in the instinct of animals. 

® jiE5 (Hui) is the writer Li Hui Shu’s ming, by which he speaks of himself, 
Hui Shu (f^ is his style. 
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Answer. The expressioBs “ clearness ’ ' and “ perfection 
axe taken from the phraseology of the Meng^ and 

Doctor Lii^ in Ins exposition of the Doctrim of the 
Mean has further ideveloped the subject. But he also 
contrasts men with aniroials, and wise men and learned men 
mth the foolish and degenerate, and necessarily so. 
Speaking in general, in man the Ether is clear and in 
animals turhid, in m'ian it is perfect and in animals 
imperfect. Again, to distinguish more in detail, in the 
learned we have the clpar within the clear, in the 
TOse man we have the perfect within the perfect, in 
the foolish we have the turbid within the clear, and 
in the degenerate we have the imperfect within the 
perfect. And in ,what Heng Oh'ii refers to when he 
says, “There are animals whose nature approximates to 
that of man,” ^ have the olear within the turbid, and* the 
perfect vdtliin the imperfect. The expression, “intensity 
and fullness of creaturely desire/' is spoken of tlie humian 
race as a whole. If you were to classify men as possessing 
or not possessing it, those who do not possess it are so few 
that they could not make a class. We are therefore shut 
up to this method of speech. If it presents any difiiculty, 
the best way is to substitute “ wise men” for “saints”, 

^ Probably Lu Tsu Cli'ien (§ |||), style Po Kang (f^ a 

scholar of the twelfth century greatly admired by Cha Hsi, who said that 
if a man would study as Po Kang he would be able to transform his physical 
nature. He was a native of Kuei lin Pu in Kuangsi, and the author 
of famous works on history as well as on the “ Odes ” and the “ Yi Ching 
He received the title of -Jb ® tH du? “Proctor of the Imperial 
Academy,’* See Shang Y% Lu, pt. xv, p. 4 ; also Giles* Biog, Diet, p. 561. 
Cf. J, P. Bruce, Introduction to Ghu Esi and the Sung School, chap, iv, 

2 Cip, 73, 
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and 60 avoid the amhigoiity. The eaints may well be 
regarded as above the rest, and' therefore ontside the 
classifioation. (Reply to Li Hui Shu.) 

5. The production of a man by Heaven is like the 
com’miaiid of the Throne to a magistrate ; man’s possession 
of the Nature is like the magistrate’s pcBsession of his 
office. The duty imposed by the Throne consists of 
administering the law and governing the people. : how can 
there be in it anything but whiat is gojod ? Heaven in 
prodaoing a man does not fail to impart the principles of 
Love, Righteousness, Eeverence, and Wisdom : again, where 
is there room for anything that is not good? But in 
producing a particular being there must be the Ether, which 
by subsequent consolidation furnishes the physical substance 
of that being. But the Either in the constitution of the 
creature differs in the degree of its clearness land 
translucence. When the Etlier with which the individual 
is endowed is clear and translucent, there is freedom from 
the entanglement of creaturely desire, and' we have the 
saint. When the Ether with which the individual is 
endowed is clear and" translucent but neither pure nor 
complete, some entanglement of creaturely desire is unavoid- 
able; btit it can be overcome and got rid of, and then we 
have the wise man. Wheni the E-ther with which the 
individual is endowed is blurred and turbid, there is the 
beclouding by creaturely desire to such an extent that it 
cannot be shaken off, and we have the foolish and degenerate. 
All this is the action of the etherial endowment and 
creaturely desire, but the goodness of the Nature itself does 
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Eot vary. The Nature received by Yao and Shun at their 
birth was the sani^ that of others, but because of the 
clearness and traMiuoence of their etherial endowment there 
wm no beclouding by ereaturely diesire. Therefore to be 
Yao and Shun did Inot mean that something was added over 
and above the Nature itself ; and the learfaer, knowing that 
the Nature is good, knows that the holiness of Yao and 
Shun was no forcing of the Nature. To know how Yao and 
Shun became what they w^re is to know what is the type 
and modd of the goodness of the Nature ; and that the 
meanB by which we aU^ may day by day banish human desire 
and return to Divine Law lies within what is our proper 
and natural duty, a strong favouring force and free from 
difficulty. (Yii Shan's Commentary.) 

6. Hsiao Shu said : The expressions “ Excellent " and 

Evil” probably originated in the phrase, ‘'Strength, 
Weakness, Goodness, and\Evil”, in the T'mg Shu and 
it appears to me that the degree of olearneiss applies to 
the Ether in its etherial farm, while the terms “ Strength ”, 
“Weakness”, “Excellence”, and “Evil” apply to the Ether 
in the form of solid matter. “ Clearness ” and “ turbidity ” 
are terms pertaining to Heaven. “Strength,” “Gentle- 
ness,” “Excellence,” and “ Evil ” are terms pertaining to 
earth. Clearness ” and “ turbidity ” are terms applicable 
to knowledge ; “ excellent ” and “ evil ” are terms applicable 
to capacity, “Clear” and “ turbid*” correspond to the 
terms “wise” and “foolish”. “Excellent” and “evil” 
correspond to “ worthy ” and “ degenerate In those of 
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higliest msdom the Ether is pure as well as clear, ^ and 
inmriaHy excellent. In these of greatest worth the Ether 
is perfect as well as excellent/ and invariably clear. The 
highest wisdoin correspondis to> clearness, and greatest worth 
to excellenoa. But it is not that there is any inequality ; 
Just as in tho Doettine of the 'Moan, Shun is called 
wise and Hui worthy.® Below these are those who .are 
called wise, in whom' the clear ether abounds, but possibly 
there is not sufficient of the excellent. In those who are 
called worthy there is goodness leaning ,to excess in the 
direction of either strength or weakneiss, but perhaps at the 
same time an insufficiency of clearness. This results in an 
incompleteness in the character of the worthy and the wise, 
so that their wisdom cannot be termed highest wisdom nor 
their worth greatest worth. Even in the case of the 
degenerate there are also degrees. For the difference in 
clearness and excellence appears to be due to difference© 
between the positive and negative modes in the physical 
element. (The poisitive is clear and the negative turbid ; 
the positive is good and the negative evil.) Therefore in the 
intricate complexity and 'myriad! transformations of the 
ethers, though the main divisions are not more than these 
four, yet the proportions in which they interact are so 
unequal that the myriad varieties naturally follow. I do 
not know if this is correct. 

^ That is, in the genus “ clear” there is the species “pure” to which 
highest wisdom belongs, in which case the ether is “ pure as well as clear 
Similarly in the genus “ excellent ” there is the species “ perfect ”, etc. 

^ D.M., pp. 252-3. Both Shun and Hui were what they were because 
they chose the Mean. There is no inequality in the virtues of either the 
wise, as in the case of Shun, or the worthy, as in the case of Hui, because 
both are governed by the Mean. 
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Answer. Oilman Liao Weng^ speaks of ''tLe ether of 
heaven and solid matter iof .ear'th ’h Our predecessors already 
had this idea. (Reply to Li Hsiao Shu.) 

' 7. In the phrase, “'Man’s birth and the re|;)ase whieli 
then exists,” the word “ repose it is true, refers to the 
Nature ; hut the word “ birth ” in itself implies the physical 
element. The time preceding the “birth” “needs no 
discirssion ”, for the ethical principle has not as j^et any 
means of material manifestation. Therefore at the very 
moment wRen vre apply the term “Nature” the physical 
element is necessarily included : you cannot suspend the 
Nature you are describing in mid-air. The dictum, “ The 
law of their succession is goodness,” primarily describes the 
processes of creation and development. Ming Tao, how- 
ever, is here speaking of the opei^ation of the Nature, just 
as Mencius does when he says, “ If we look at the feelings 
which flow from the Nature, we may know that they are 
constituted for the practice of what is good.” ^ What 
I Ch'uan calls “the original land essential nature”^ is in 
contrast to the physical nature ; although the physical 
element differs in respect of good and evil, yet, if you 
trace it to its origfin and essence, the Nature is never other 
than good. (Reply to Wang TziiHo.) 

^ Gillen Liao Weng is Ch'iian (|^ 3^ ), wLo was called liao Chai 
(T $) Weng (^) is an honorific STihstitnte for the 

second word in the sobriquet, in accordance with frequent usage. Liao 
Chai was a native of Chien Chou in Fuhkien. He was fond of books when 
young. See ^ , pt. 3d, f ols. 1 ff. The sentence quoted will be found 

on 1 3. 

2 Mencius, p. 278. ' » |f pt. iil, f. 4. 
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8. P'aii, Kuing SIiH said] : I sfeould say ^ that the terms 
“Nature’* and ‘‘Decree” apply to Law; “Virtue” and 
“ tlae etlierial element ” .apply to the .person. When the 
Law io'f the Nature and Decree is lembodied in the personality 
it is Virtue, and that which crushes ^ and submerges it is 
the etherial element. For Virtue cannot be other than 
good, it is the Ether which is unequal. Goodness is that 
whereby the Nature is completed and the Decree established, 
but the Ether by reason of its inequiality constitutes an 
obstruction. These two elements ^ in the personality grow 
and diminish in relation to each other ; and, following this 
variation in degree, the one overcomes or is overcome by the 
other. The phrasle, “ When Virtue fails to overcome the 
Etlier,” means that Virtue has no means of over- 
coming the inequality in the Ether. When .the Ether is 
thus unequal it becomes relatively more powerful each day, 
while goodness becomes less ; and so the Law of the Nature 
and Decree is thrown into confusion by the eth( 3 rial 
element. Therefore it is said : “ When virtue fails to over- 
come the Ether the Nature and the Decree follow the 
Ether.” ^ The plirase, “If Virtue succeeds in overcoming 
the Ether,” means that Virtue has the power to 
overcome the inequality in the etherial element, and good- 
ness daily becomes more abundant, while the inequality 
melts away ; and j§iOi the Law of the Nature and Decree 
lies within the sphere of Virtue. Therefore is is said, 

^ Lit. “ Your friend Knng would submit 

^ 4'^ is used for , fettered. 

, ^ Tbat is. Virtue and the Ether. 

^ Quoted from Chang Tsai’s Che?ig Ming ; see p. 9 of this volume. 
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r^' .WLeB ' ¥irtuB Ether the Nat-are 'te 

Decree follow Virtue.” X do not know if this is right. 

jXmwer* The Ether differs also in purity ; you cannot 
speak | 0 f it only jsts crushing and submerging. But when 
Virtue fails to overcome the etherial element, what there 
is of good also proceeds from the fleshly endowment. (Heply 
to P‘aii Eung Shu.) 

9. The difference between the teaching of Confucius and 
that of Mencius respecting the Nature is not easy to explain 
in a few wOrds.^ But, tp 'express it as briefly as possible, 
the Master spoke of it in combination with the physical, 
while Mencius spoke especially of the Law of the Nature. 
It is because the Master spoke of it in combination with 
the physical that he used the term “ nearly alike ”, and did 
not say alike ” ; ^ for the Teason that he realized that 
men cannot but differ morally, and yet have not reached 
the stage of being '‘ by practice wide apart From the 
point of view of Law we are told : “ The great God has 
conferred on the inferior people a moral sense.” ^ ''The 
people hold within themselves a normal principle of good.” ^ 
How could there at the beginning be two Laws of our 
being ? But there is that about the indwelling of this 
Law in man which it is not easy to find. Mencius,, therefore, 
in his explanation to Rung Tu Tzu,^ expounded the Nature 

^ ^ here = ^ JE) compare. ^ Analects, XVII, iu p. 182. 

2 8Jm Ghing, pp. 185-6. 

^ Odes: p. 541 ; cf, Mencius, p. 279 ; see also p. 54 of this volume. 

® A disciple of Mencius ; see Mencius, p. 277. 
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in terms of man’s Capaoity and Peelings.^ Por example, 
if j ou want to ascertain that wiater is essentially clear, and 
cannot get at the source, then observe its flow at a point 
not far from the source, and you will know that at the 
sourco itself it must he clear. (Eeply to Sung Shen Chih.) 

10. Questioned os to Ming Tao’s words, “The time 
preceding man’s hirth and the repose which then exists 
needs no discussion,” ^ the Philosopher said : The repose 
wliich exists at man’s birth is before there is any outgoing 
of the Nature. The time preceding is before the birth of 
the creature, when the term Nature is not applicable. The 
phrase, “ The moment you apply the term Nature/’ refers 
to the post-natal period when Law lias became inherent in 
the physical element, and iso man’s constitution is not wholly 
the Nature in its original substance. And yet the original 
substance has not come to be outside of it. It is important 
that we should recognize at this point that the original 
substance of the Nature is not confused with the physical 
element. In the Great Appendix of the Yi the 
expressions “succession” and “gootdness” refer to the ante- 
natal period. Mencius in his dictum, “The Nature is 
good,” refers to the post-natal period; but even so, tbe 
original substance is stilf not confused with the physical 
element. (Eeply to Yen Shih Heng.) 

^ Mencius, p. 278, Legge renders yf* as ‘‘natural powers” ; in his 

note lie quotes the Chinese gloss : ?f*-# Ro A tl 4o 
which he translates “ man’s ability, his natural powers ”. I have adopted 
the rendering “ capacity ” as best fitting the various contexts in this work. 
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11, '.^imUon.. Ch'eBg ;T 2 iu said: ''All who expound 
tlie Nature define it simply as wliat is spoken of in the 
dictum " The law of their succession is goodness the same 
as Mencius refers to when he says, * The Nature of man is 
good.’ ^ ■ Just now, sir, in your reply to Yen Shih Heng 
you said : ^ The dictum ‘The law of their succession is 
goodness’, in the Great AppenMx oi the. Yi^ refers to 
the time Before birth, while Mencius in his dictum refers 
to the time after biidh.” This seems to differ from Ch'eng 
Tzu’s statement. 

Anmer,, The Master Ming Tao’s language is lofty, far- 
seeing, comprehensive, and broad. The interpretation of 
it must not be restricted to its literal meaning. Such 
passages are many. If you hold to a rigid ^ interpretation 
you will find that this is not the only passage you will not 
be able to understand. Grasp the fact that the Nature in its 
origin is good, that in its issue it is still no' other than good, 
then the meaning of the Great Appendvx and Mencius 
will appear [-as perfectly consistent. (Eepiy to Ou-Yang 
^H.si Hsiin.) 

12. Qiiestim. The time preceding the birth of the 
creature is that referred to in the dictum, “The alternation of 
the negative and positive modes is what we term Moral 
Law,”^ and in the phrase, “ The permeating activity of 
the Divine Decree.” So that the phrase, “The law of 
their succession is goodness, ” refers; to the “time 

^ See p. 97, n. 5. 2 3 gg preceding section. 

^ Lit. “square”, i.e. the opposite of a round thing which will roll 
along the ground, while a square thing is immovable and rigid. 

^ See p. 56. 
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pr;eceding Wliy, then;, should it be said that ‘‘ The time 
preceding . . . needs no disou^ion’' ? For to the time 
before the creature is born the w^ord “ Nature is certainly 
not lapplioabfe ; it is after the creature has been born that 
the term must be used. Although you say, ‘‘After man’s 
birth Law becomes inherent in the material form, so that 
man’s constitution is not wholly the Nature in its original 
substance,”^ still, the inevitable presence of both good and 
evil in the etherial endowment is the N^ature’s flow, while 
the presence of good and the absence of evil in the moral 
faculty is the Nature’s origiiml substance. But to both you 
must apply the term Nature. The important thing for 
the student is to embody in life and apply to himself what 
he finds ill the books he reads. Now to say, “ The moment 
jmu apply the term Nature, what you speak has 
already ceased to be the Nature,” I very much fear, simply 
leads men to exhaust their brains upon an insoluble 
problem, 2 Then again, you say^ that the expressions 
“succession” and “goodness.” in the Great Appmdix 
refer to the ante-natal period,, that is : it is what the 
priiiciple^of the Decree, which cannot as yet be called the 
Nature ; while Mencius’ dictum concerning the Nature 
refers to the post-natal period, that is : it is what the 
Gj^eat Appendix of the Yi refers to in the words 
“ Their realization is the Nature ”, and not what is referred 
to in the phrase “ The law of their succession is goodness 

^ See Chii Hsi’s previous answer to the same questioner, p. 123. 

, examine.’’ . 

^ See j). 123, 

* is used for ^ , a principle or law. 
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Oe tEe other hand Ming Tao says, “All who expound the 
Nature define it eimply a3 what is spoken of in the dictum 
* The law of their succession is goodness ’ ; the same as 
Mencius refers to when he says * The Nature of man is 
good’.” This again mystifies me. 

Answer, This passage I have already explained in the 
section replying to Hsi Hsiin.^ There are many such 
passages in Ming Tao’s writings. If jon take them too 
literally you cannot understand any of them. The 
important thing is letting go the letter, to grasp the 
meaning and not allp-w yourself to be tied to one way of 
looking at a passage. (Eeply to Yen Shih Heng.) 

13. The phrase, “The moment you apply the term 
‘ Nature ’ ” refers to what is received by man. This is Law 
combined with the Ether, but to be correct, since 
it refers directly to the Nature, you must recognize in the 
Ether another entity which is not to be confounded with it. 
As to Ghiang Ch‘uan’s statement that the Nature of lower 
creatures is originally evil, how can such an idea possibly 
he true ? Your communication is to hand. You will do 
well stiU more earnestly to ponder these truths. (Eeply to 
Li Hui Shu.) 

14. In the passage by CIi eng Tzu,^ foom the sentence 
“ Life is what is termed the Nature ” to “ what is called 
life”, the meaning is : What is imparted by Heaven to 
the universe is called the Decree, what is received by the 
creature from Heaven is called the Nature. But in the 
permeating activity of the Divine Decree there must be 

i See p. 124. 


- See p. 97, n. 5. 
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the Two Eithers and the Five Agents interacting and 
consolidating ; then only can there be production. The 
Nature and Decree are immaterial, the Ether is material. 
The immaterial is one all-comprehensive Law, and 
invariably good. The material is endlless confusion and 
complexity, and is Both good and evil. Therefore in the 
production of man and other creatures, this Ether, with 
which they are lendowed in order to their production, becomes 
the repository of the Nature of the Divine Decree. This 
is how Ch‘eng Tzu expounds the woids used by Kao Tzu, 
“ Life is what is termed the Nature/^ ^ and expresses the 
thought in the words, “ The Nature is the Ether and the 
Ether is the Nature.’’ 

In the section, from the sentence “All men at their birth 
are endowed with Ihe Ether” to the words “cannot be 
said not to he the nature ”,2 the cause of the necessary 
differences jof good and evil in the etherial endowment is 
the Law of the Nature. For in the permeating activity of 
the Ether it is the Nature which is the controlling factor, 
dividing into good and evil according to the purity or 
impurity of the Ether. So then it is not that within the 
Nature there are two mutually opposing principles ; for 
even in the case of the evil in the Ether its Nature is 
no other tlian good, therefore evil cannot but likewise be 
called the Nature.^ The Master also said, “ Good and evil 
are both Divine Law. What is termed evil is not originally 

^ Mencius, p. 272. 2 p. 97, n. 5. 

^ Note tlie paradoxical statements, characteristic of Ming Tao, as if 
intended to startle the reader. The context shows clearly that they do 
not mean what at first sight they appear to mean. Evil is in the Nature 
only in the sense that it is the perversion cf the good which is in the Nature, 
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so, but becomes so by excess or by sliGrtcoming.’' ^. 

there is notliing in the universe which Hes outside the - 
Nature. .All evil is good originialiy, but:it has lapsed/ 
Tn the section, from the sentence ‘‘For life is what is 
termed the Nature’’ to “the flow of water downwards ”,2 
the Nature is simply the Nature. .What words are there 
to express it ? Therefore even those who excel in 
expounding the Nature do no more than expound it in 
terms of its manifested phenomena, from which the mystery 
of the Nature may be apprehended by the intellect, as when 
Mencius speaks of the Four Terminals. ^ Yvlien you see 
that water inevitably flows downwards, you deduce the 
downward tendency of water ; and similarly when you see 
that the outflow of the Nature is inevitably good you deduce 
its immanent goodness. 

In the section, from the words “ It is all water ’’ tof “ each 
with a diiicrent origin”,^ the subject is again illustrated 
by the clearness and turbidity of water. The clearness of 
the water corresponds to the goodness of the Nature. Its 
flow to the sea without defilement illustrates those in whom 
the etherial endowment is clear and translucent, and who 
from their youth are good ; such is the Nature of the Saint; 
so that in him the Heavenly type is perfected. The stream 
which, before it has proceeded far on its way, has already 
become turbid is like one in whom the etherial endowment 
is deflected and impervious to an extreme, and is evil from 
his youth. The stream which becomes turbid after it has 
proceeded some distance in ite course, is like one who when 


^ See ^ , pt. iw, f, 2. 

^ Mencius, p. 79. 


^ See p. 97, n. 5. 
See p. 97, n. 5 
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grown up follows after everything he jsees, and “ has lost 
his child-heart The varying degrees of turbidity in the 
stream are analogous to. the varying degrees of cloudiness 
and impurity in the etherial element. You cannot say 
that the turbid is not water, and you cannot say that the 
evil is not the Nature. But though man is beclouded by 
the etherial element, and so lapses into .evil, the Nature 
does not therefore cease to be inherent within him. Only,, if 
you caU it the Nature it is not the original nature, and if 
you say it is not the Nature, still it is not separate from it. 
Because this is so, “ men should not fail to apply themselves 
to the work of purification.’^ It is only when by self- 
culture a man overooimes the etherial element that he knows 
that this Nature is all-comprehansive and has not perished, 
that it is what in the figure is called' “ the -original water 
Although the stream is turbid the clear water is there never-- 
thdess, so that you “ do not bring clear water to take the 
place of the turbid ” ; and when it is cleansed there is no 
turbid water, so that you “ do not take the turbid water 
and place it in a spot by itself”. Prom all which the 
oondusion is that the Nature in its origin is good. How 
can there be witliin it two principles mutually opposed, 
and side by side with each other ? 

In the section, from the words “ This Law is the Decree 
of Heaven” to ‘‘It was by this that Shun held possession' of 
the Empire as if it were nothing to liim the sentence 
“ This Law is the Decree of Heaven ” includes the beginning 
and ending, the root and the fruit. Although the cultivation 
of moral principle is spoken of in relation to human affairs, 

^ Mencius, p. 19S. ^ Analects* VIII* xviii, pp. 77-S. 
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8tEl the means -whereby it is cultivated are nothing else than 
the ^sence of the Divine Decree ; it is not what mm, hj his 
own wisdom can aooomplish. Were it not for the saints, 
man would find attainments impossible, therefore the 
example of Shun^ is used to set it forth. (A disaojssiioin 
of Ming Tao's ** Exposition of the Nature”.) 


THE DECREE. 

(Nineteen Sections eeom the“ Conveesations”.) 

1. The Nature is the source of all things, ^ hut in the 
etherial endowment there are mrying degrees of clearness 
and turbidity which account for the differences between 
the sages and the foolish. The Decree is what all beings 
alike receive; but in the rotation of the negative and 
positive ethers there is irregularity in Varying degreei^, 
which accounts for the inequalities which exjist in the 
happiness or misery ^ of man’s lot. 

^ That is, Shun’s “ possession of the Empire as if it were nothing to him 

* The Nature is identical with ^ (Law), the source of all things. 

^ Lit. “the five happinesses and six extremes of misery Of the 
former; “The first is long life (^), the second riches (^), the third 
soundness of body and serenity of mind ^)j the fourth the love of 
virtue if^), and the fifth an end crowning the life (:^ 

Of the six extremes of misery ; “ The first is misfortune shortening the 
life ([^ @ second sickness ('^), the third sorrow (^), the 

fourth poverty the fifth wickedness (^), and the sixth weakness 

(11). See Shu CMny, Tip- S24:. 
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2. Ajti ChTng^ asked for an explanation of tiie different 
ways in wlu^ the word ‘‘Decree” is used, sometimeB 
referring specially to Law and eometimeis to tke Etffer. 

Answer. They cannot be separated, for, apart from the 
Ether, Heaven would pave no means of imparting the 
Decree to man, and man would have no. means of receiving 
the Decree conferred by Heaven. 

3. Question. You, sir, say that the Decree is of two 
kinds : the one relating to wealth and honour, to life, and 
to longevity ; and the other relating to the difference between 
clearness and turbidity, perfection and impertfection, the 
wise and fooHsh, the worthy an'd degenerate. The one 
pertainys to tbe.etherial element and the other to Law. As 
1 2 look at it, the two kinds both belong to the etherial 
element because the differences between the wise and 
foolish, the worthy and degenerate, and in the degree of 
clearness and turbidity, perfection and imperfection, are 
all the resitlt of the Ether. 

Answer. That is true. The Nature, however, consists 
of the ethical principles of the Decree.^ 

4. The -word “Decree” in such a sentence as “The 
Decree of Heaven is what we term' the Nature” ^ refers to 

^ oilmen Ch'tin, see p. 195, n. 2. 

® /‘ Hsien” (f,^) refers to the speaker. 

The second class are all related to the ethical principles which 
constitnte the essential nature, which is not true of the first class. 
Therefore, though what Hsien says is true, and the difierence between 
the wise and foolish, etc,, is due to the Ether; nevertheless, that they 
are 'what they are is also due to the ethical principles (§|) in them, 
which constitute their essential nature. 
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Law with, which man is endowed ; in the passage, “ These 
things are the Nature, but there is the Decree oonoerniiig 
it refers to the measure of !maii’s etherial endow’-- 
menit which varies in the degree of its fullness and depth. 

5. Question, How does the word “ Decree ” in the 
sentences, “ The Decree of Heaven is what we term the 
Nature,’’ ^ and “ Death and life have their Deorae/’ differ 
in moaning ? » ' j 

Answer- “ Decree ” in the senteoaoe, “Death and life 
have their Decree/’ includes the etherial element, which 
varies in fullness and depth. “Decree” in the sentence, 
“ The Decree of Heaven is what we term the Nature/’ 
refers only to Law. It should be remembered, however, 
that that which Is decreed by Heaven is never really 
separated from the etherial element ; none .the less, the 
statement in the Doetrim of the Mean refers to Law. 
Mencius in the sentence “ These tilings are the Nature, but 
there is the Decree oOnoerning them includes the etherial 
endowment and the sensations of taste and colour in the 
term “ Nature “ ; and the word Decree ” in the sentence, 
“ These things are the Decree but there is also the Nature/’^- 
includes the etherial .-element. The statement, “The 
Nature is good,/ -^ again, refers to what transcends the 
etherial, 

6 . Question, *With regard to the statement that “ the 
Master seldom spiohe of the Decree the cardinal virtues, 
Love, Eighteousness, Eeverence, and Wisdom, are all alike 
‘decreed by Heaven, but in the Decree relating to honour, 

^ Mencius, p. 365. ® B.M., p. 247. ^ Analects, XII, v, 3, p. 117. 

^ Mencius, p. 366. ® Mencius, p. 110 ® Analects, IX, i, p. SO. 
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life, and longevity there are different degrees. How do 
you explain this ? 

Answer, All are decreed by Heaven. Those whose 
etlierial eziidowment is pure and' bright are saints 
and sages, and they receive the ethical principle 
in ite completeness and perfection. Those in whom 
the endowment is clear and translucent are eminent 
arid! refined; those .in whom! it is simple and generous 
are gentle and genial ; those in whom it is clear 
and elevated are honourable ; those in whom it is abundant 
and generous are rich ; those in whom it is enduring and 
extended are long-lived ; those in whom it is feeble and' 
deteriorating, attenuated and tufhid (one copy reads : Those 
in whom the endowment is decaying and solitary arq the 
poor, the .mean, and the short-lived), are the foolish and 
dogenorate, the poor, the mean, and the short-lived. When- 
ever Heaven by means of the etherial element produces 
a man, a large number of other creatures are produced at 
the same time. 

The Philosopher saidfurther: That%vhich Heaven decrees, 
it is true, is one and homogeneous, but in the 'etheri.al endow- 
ment we find inequalities, and alji depends on what that 
endowment is Hbe; if it is generous, the ethical principle is 
perfect. I have said before that the Decree is like letters 
patent conferred by the Throne. The Mind is like the 
officer sent to his ojBoice. The Nature is like the duty of 
that office : the prefect has tlie duties belonging to, the office 
of prefect, and a magistrate those of magistrate. But duty 
is one, and only one. Heaven in producing a man instructs 
him in numerous ethical pHncSpljes, and thereby entrust^ 
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to him numerous tdutiea (another copy reads : The ethical 
principle is one only). .The etherial endowment is like 
the emolument ; honourable status is like high office, lower 
status is like a smaU post ; wealth is like high pay, and 
poverty like .small pay ; longevity is like filling the office 
for two or three years and then having a second term ; short- 
ness of life is likeone who does not even complete his term ; 
and when the Throne sends a man to his office there* foEows 
in his wake a numerous retinue. 

7. Question. QFor Yen Yuan “ the time decreed un- 
fortunately was short When Po Niu died Confucius 
said, “ It is decreed; alas ! ^ regard to his obtaining 

office or not, Confucius said, “That is as decreed/^ ^ Is 
there no distinction between “ decree in these cases and 
in the dictum, “The Decree of Heaven is what we term 
thoNature"?^ 

Answer. The Decree in its true meaning proceeds from 
Law, its variations proceed from the physical element. The 
important thing is that in both oases it is imparted by 
Heaven. Mencius said, “ That which happens without man’s 
causing it to happen is the Decree ” ; but man ought himself 
to fulfil his part, then whatever he meets with is the Decree 
in its true sense. I 

Out of this arose the question : At the present time the 
school which expounds the mystical meaning of numhers 
according to K^ang Ghieh’s theory^ teaches that all is fixed 
and unGliangeahle. What do you say ? 

1 Analects, VT, ii, p. 49. = viii, p. 52. 

® Mencius, p. 241. . ** B.M,, p. 247.^^^ ■ ; - 

® See J. P. Bruce, Introduction, to 07m Msi and the Sung School, chap, ii. 
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Answer, AH you can do is to. gutliar the main trend 
of growth .and demy, diminution and increos©, in the 
negative and positive ethers. The saints and sages, how-^ 
ever, did not emphasize this teaching. Those who in the 
present day expound K'lang Chieh’s theory of numbers as 
: teaching that ©very/isingle event, and every single thing has 

^ its moment of success or failure-rail such are superficial 
in their exposition, 

8. Wen Yi asked: In the plaint of Confucius, "'It is 
killing him. It is decreed, alas does the word '‘decreed'^ 
refer to the etherial endowment? 

The Philosopher replied : Life, deatli, longevity, and 
brevity of life, it is true, are the endowment of the Ether. 
You have only to look at Mencius’ words, ‘‘These things 
are the Nature, but there is the Decree concerning them.”^ 
^ Ttee Chih^ askedj : What about the word “Decree’’ in 

the phrases, “ Without recognizing the Decree,” ^ and *' To 
know the Decree of Heaven 5 

Ansmer, It has not the same meaning. In the sentence, 
“ To know the Decree of Heaven,” the meaning is to know 
whence this Law is derived. Take water as an illustration. 
AE know it to be water, but the sage knows its somce. 
In the sentence “ Without recognizing the Decree ”, how- 
I ever, the reference is to the Decree of death, life, longevity, 

f wealth, and honour. But Mencius said again, “A man 

? ^ Analects, VI, viii, p, 52. ^ Mencius, p. 365. 

I •* Possibly Liu Tse Chih, cf. ^ Ipj P* more 

j likely Lin Tse Cbih ; ■ see p. 300. ■' 

I ^ Analects, XX, iii, 1 (p. 218). ® Ibid., II, iv, 4 (p. 11). 

I :■ ■ ■ 


J 
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elxould receive subtoisBiveliy the Decree in its true meaning.’’^ 
If, in defiance of natural laws/ he ‘‘stands beneath 
a precdpitoiis wall then he has not received it iu its true 
meaning. 

■ 9 . Li Chill quoted the saying, “The Master was mild 
and jet dignified, majestic and yet not fierce, respectful and 
yet easy ^ and with! reference to it asked : Those who 
receive the clear and translucent ether are saints and sages ; 
those who receive the douded and turbid ether are foolish 
and degenerate; those in whom the ether is generous are 
wealthy and honcurablie ; those in whom it is attenuated 
are poor and lowly. All this is true, but when the sage 
receivas the clear, translucent, equable,, and harmonious Ether 
of the Universe he ought to be without any defect, and yet 
the Master was poor and lowly. How was that ? Can it 
be that liis horoscope was unpropitious ; Or is it that bis 
endowment was inadequate ? 

A'^iswer, It is because there was a deficiency in the 
endowment. His clear and translucent ether could only 
secure his being a saint and sage ; it could not guarantee 
his being wealthy and honourable. Those in whom the 
endowment is elevated are honourable ; those in whom it is 
generous are rich ; those in whom it is extended are long- 
lived, .In the poor, lowly, and short-lived the reverse is the 
case. Although the Master was endowed with the clear 
and translucent iether and was therefore a. sage, while on 
the other hand his endowment was low and attenuated, and 
therefore Ms lot was one of poverty and lowliness. Yen Tzu 


^ Menems, p. 326. 


Analects, VII, xxxvii, p. 71. 
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was not even equal to Confucius, being endowed with the 
contracted ether, and so was short-liyed as well as poor, 

Questim. The negative and positive ethers should be 
equal and homogeneous, and therefore the worthy and 
degenerate ought to be in equal proportions. How is it that 
the noble-minded are always few and the ignoble always 
many ? 

Amwer. It is because the phenomena of the two ethers 
are so complex and intrieate as to naake equality impossible. 
Take coins thrown in gambling as an illustration: ^ it is 
very rarely that they turn up all alike, more often they are 
mixed. It is simply that the Ether, eitlier at an earlier 
or at a later stage is alloyed and complex; the Ether 
received, therefore, cannot be perfectly fitting, and so can- 
not be evenly proportioned. For example, in any one day, 
it may be cloudy or bright, windy or rainy, cold or hot, 
clear and sparkling, or keen and biting ; so that you may 
see many changes in the course of one day. 

Question, Although the Ether is alloyed and complex, 
yet after all there are but two ethers, the one negative and 
the one positive ; how can there be all this inequality ? 

'Anstoer, It is not as you put it. If there were but 
a single negative and a single positive ether, then there 
would be equality. But it is because of the infinite variety 
and complexity of their phenomena that we cannot meet 
with that which would be exactly suitable. 

^ The allusion is to the process of gambling by which several coins are 
thrown by the gambler on to a stone slab ; if all are obverse or all reverse 
the gambler wins, if they are mixed he loses. Obviously it is a rare and 
lucky chance that gives them to the gambler* 
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'Qimiion, In tliat case Heaven and Eartli ^ prodnoe the 
saints and sages by accident and not intentionally. 

Answer. Whenever it is the intention of Heaven and 
Earth to produce a saint or sage the Ether is there in due 
proportion, and thus the saint or sage is produced; The 
very fact that he is produced seems tO' sbovr that it is by the 
will of Heaven. 

10. Ching Tzu^ asked a question about natural pro- 
portions in the etherial endo\%unent. 

Answer. There are those in whom the etherial endow- 
ment is generous and their happiness is full, or the Ether is 
attenuated and the happiness is meagre. Those in whom 
the etherial endowment is bright and glittering have 
abundance of riches ; those in whom it is weak and feeble 
are in humble station. When the Ether is extended there 
is long life ; when it is contracted there is premature death. 
This is a necessary law. 

Question. Is there any foundation for the doctrine of 
spirits and fairies ? 

Answer. Who says not ? They certainly exist. But 
their w^ork is generally speaking difScult. It is only when 
they lay aside everything else, and concentrate on the task 
in hand, that they can accomplish it. 

^ Note : tlie expression “ Heaven and Earfcli *’ is here used interchange- 
ably with the term “H-eaven ** alone; cf. the last sentence in the answer 
to this question. See J. P. Bruce, Introduction to Chu list and the 8ung 
School, chap. xii. 

“ Li Fan Ching Tzu, a native of Nan K'ang, where 

Chu Hsi held office, and a disciple of the Philosopher. After Chu Hsi’s 
death he was invited by the Governor of Nan K‘ang to the post of 
President of the “ White Deer College ”, associated with Chu Hsi’s name. 
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He said further : I saw in a famous temple pictures of 
til© patron saints representing* them^ as majestic and heroio. 
It must be that they stood out thus as heroes among men. 
Thus Miao Hsi, in praise of a BuddHist priest^ says, 
‘‘Originally if it had not been for this religion he would 
certainly have been a great chief.’' And hhe sight was 
enough to convince one that the remark was true. How 
could riches, honour, gain, advancement, music, women, or 
avarice hold ensnared, a man with such a countenance ? He 
regarded them all ,as powerless to move him. 

Some one asked : If the Buddhists had not picked him 
up, would he have followed our Confucian cult ? 

\Afiswer, He was still not of the sort who “without 
a King Wen rouse themselves but simply a man of 
independence and individuality, a man who in all that he 
did must be conspicuous. If a ©age had taken him up, 
probably he would have been all right. But at that time 
our teaching was obscure and eclipsed. Scholarship 
consisted of stilted phrasing. Such a man as this could no 
more be controlled by such pedantic teaching than a dragon 
or tiger. He was bound to break loose very soon. There 
can be no doubt of that. The serious thing is that it went 
so far that good men were led away by these Buddiiist 
.■saints. 

11. Question. With reference to the statement, “Eiohes 
and honour are decreed, how did the low and mean, sucfli 

^ A means a man’s appearance. It is freq^uently so used in 

modern speech. 

^ Mencius, p. 330. * Analects, XII, r, 3, p. 117. 
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as appeared in after ages, oMain riches and honour in the 
time of the three dynasties of Yao and Shun ? ^ 

Anmer. In the period of the three dynasties of YaO' 
and Shun they did not attain to riches and honour. That 
they did so in later generations was because it was so 

decreed. . 

Question. In that case the etherial endowment is^ 

uncertain, is it not ? , . , ^ xu 

'Answer. For those endowed with this kind of ether 
to be bom in a favourable time= is because the Decree, 
is favourable. For the same phenomenon to appear in 
another than this particular age is because there is what m 
spoken of as “ the natural endowment just fitting the age . 
For example, that 400,000 men died at Ch'ang P‘mg was 
becausetliey fell into the hands of Po Ch‘i.3 That he should 
be the one they should come into collision with, was owing 
to tbo Decree. 

12. When the saints and sages are in high position it is 
because their Ether is equable and harmonious. _ men 
otherwise it is because their Ether is unequal in its flow. 
Therefore in Some the Ether is clear, and these are intelligent 
but without wealth. In others the Ether is turbid, and they 
are wealthy but without knowledge. In both casfes the 

1 That is, of Yao, Shun and YiU 

2 The first “ Jfc (this ether) refers to the ether of the low and. 
mean " ; the second (this time) to the “ later generations” in which they 

obtain “ riches and honour i. ax,- 

3 The allusion is to the incident which took place in a war between h 
feudal states of Ch^in and Chao in the third century B c. Four hundred 
thousand men oi Chao were treacherously pu-. to 

Ch'ang P‘iag, after surrendering to the enemy under Po Chi, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Oh^in forces. See Giles’ Biog. BicUy p. 
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determining factor is in the proportions of the Ether. Yao, 
Shun, Yii, Kao, Wen, Wu, Chou, and Shao.^ all received 
the Ether in its perfection, whereas the Ether as received 
by Confucius, Mencius, Yi, and Chi^ was imperfect. In 
the period of the Five Dynasties, after exceedingly turbulent 
times, there again appeared numeroas saints and sages as 
though in the revolving cycle the statesmen of the 
patriarchal times came round once more. (The Yang record 
says : It is the same principle as is expressed in the saying, 
“A great fruit which has not been, eaten.'') ^ It is like 
a man's renewal of energy when he awakes from a deep 
sleep . (The Yang record adds : Now, however, is a time of 
deceit and folly from which we have not yet awakened. 
When the extreme of disorder fails to reach its limit in the 

^ Ail these are celebrities mentioned in the Shu Ching. The first three 
are the three famous emperors, Yao, Shun, and Yu. The third was Shun’s 
minister Kao Yao. Then follow the two kings Wen and Wu, and 
lastly the two dukes, Chou and Shao, mentioned in the Boohs of Chow, See 
Shu Ching f -p, ^20, 

2 For Yi and Ch‘l, see Analects, V, xxii. They were Po Yi and Shu Ch‘i, 
sons of King Ku Chu. “ Their father left his kingdom to Shu Ch% who 
refused to take the place of his elder brother Po Yi. Po Yi in turn declined . 
the throne, so they both abandoned it and retired into obscurity. When 
King Wu was taking his measures against the tyrant Chou, they made 
their appearance, and remonstrated against this course. Finally, they 
died of hunger, rather than live under the new dynasty.’* See Analects, 
p. 45 and note. They w'ere thus a noble instance of the ether being 
favourable to virtue, but not to material wealth or power. 

® The quotation is from the Yi Ching (p. 106). The picture is of one 
large specimen of fruit which remains on the tree, the one survivor of the 
autumn gathering. The passage occurs in a chapter which treats of the 
decay of the po\ver of the good, but with hope of its return. Small men 
have gradually displaced good men and great, till but one remains ; and 
the lesson for him is to wait. ... A change for the better will shortly 
appear ” (See Legge’s note, pp. 106”*7.) 
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of fifty or sixty years, the Ether becomes fixed ini its 
dormant condition and does not revive. Alas, the pity 
itl) 

13. The Philosopher was questioned about I Ch uan and 

Chu’s theory, of the Decree and Ohance.i 
Amwer. .What is termed the Decree is like the command 
of the Emperor to oocapy some official post. The degree 
of simplicity and ease, of complexity, and diffioffity, and the 
“wliore on© can suooeed and ■where not, belong to e 
of the particular period. All one has to do is to go 
and occupy the poet. Therefore Mencius says simp y: 

Everything is decreed.”^ But there is what is truly called 
the Decree and what is only indirectly so.* What I mean by 
the true Decree is what Heaven appoints for me at t e 
beginning, ouch as loyalty, in serving my prince and filial 
in sendng my father, in which many principles are 
included. The differing degrees of fullness and dep*:, on th^e 
other hand, pertain to theetherial endowment, wliioli though 
itwouldnotherightnottocallit the Decree, is still not the 
true Decree. “ Death under handcuffs and fetters ” * can- 
not he described as not the Decree, for the simple reason 
that it results from a perverse ether with which the subject 


I I Cli'uan was asked the difierence between the decree and chance 
’!® “ to meet with ”) ; and repHed that “to meet with ” calamity or not 
ia decreed— thus denying the existence of chance. Heng Ch‘u is not so 
clear • he said that to explain the difierence in recompense for the same 
deeds’ was as difficult as to explain the difierence between decree and 

chance. See pt. xviii, f. 23. 

s See Mencius, p. 325. _ 

» Tor the force of the word j£ see Mencins, p. 325. 

* See Mencius, p. 326. 


- 
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was originally endowed, but to call it the true Decree would 
be wrong. Therefore the noble man ‘‘ trembles as if on the 
brink of a deep gulf, or treading on thin ice because Ms 
desire is to receive submissively the Decree in its true 
meaning, and not that which is only indirectly termed such. 
Again, if a man says he is destined to die in water or fire, 
he does not, on that account, himself leap into the water, or 
fire, and die. 'But what is needed to-day is to regard it 
simply as the Decree, and not concoct a number of fine 
distinctions, saying, this is the Decree and that is Chance, 
these are uniform and those are diverse.^ 

14. Question. Does the exclamation of Confucius, It 
is decreed, alas ! mean that [in the case of Po Niu] the 
proportion of the Ether determining his life was exhausted 
at this point ? 

Answer. It was that he received his endowment in just 
this way. The Decree is like what we have said before 
concerning man's mind. There are two, kinds of Decree, 
not two Decrees. There is the Decree which includes the 
physical, and there is the Decree which is wholly Law. 

15. Question. In that part of the “ Literary Eemains’’^ 
in which the Decree is discussed, what is the meaning of the 
passage in the commentary, The sages were not ignorant 
of the Decree, but in human affairs they did not fail to 
use their utmost endeavour '' ? 

1 See Analects, VIII, ii (pp. 72-3). 

2 Probably referring to Heng Cli*u’s remark about tbej difference in 

recompense for the same deeds (fj ; see J. P. Bruce, 

Introduction to Cliu Hst and the Sung School^ chap. vi. 

* See Analects, VI, viii (p. 52). 
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Anmer, Far man there is certainly the Decree, but he 
must not fail to “receive it submissively in its true 
meaning' as taught in the words, “ He who understands 
what th^ Decree is will not stand beneath a precipitous 
wiall."^ If a man, raying “It is decreed’', goes and stands 
beneath a precipitous wail, and the wall falls and crushes 
him, it cannot be attributed solely to the Decree. In human 
affairs when a man has done his utmost you may t-alk of 
the Decree. 

16. Heng Ch'ii ^aid, “The unchangeable thing is the 
length of a man’s life.’’ It is important to bear in mind 
that this too is changeable, but the statement is true in the 
main. 

17. Question. With reference to the statement, “ That 
which happens without man’s causing it to happen is the 
Decree” : ^ in the case of Pi Kan’s death, ^ from the point 
of view of Law it may be caU,ed the Decree in its true sense, 
but not surely from the point of view of the etherial element. 

Answer. How can you say so ? “ Death sustained in the 
disdiargG of duly is the Decree in its true sense.” ^ When 
one who ought to die does not die, that is to lose the Decree 
in its true sense. TIais kind of piassage must be looked 
at broadly, as when Mencius said, “ Death under handcuffs 

^ See Mencius, pp. 325-6, - Mencius, p. 235, 

® Pi Kan was uncle to the tyrant Chou, the last Emperor of the Yin 
cl 3 masty, 1153-1122 B.c. Owing to his remonstrances against his 
nephew’s tyranny he was thrown into prison, where to escape death he 
feigned madness. Pi Kan, persisting in his remonstrances, was bar- 
barously put to death, the tyrant having his heart torn out that he might 
see, he said, a sage’s heart.” See Analects, XVIII, 1, i (p. 195). 

^ Mencius, p. 326. 
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and fetters is Decree in its true you musti 

have regard to what Mencius himself meant. And again, in 
the ease of ,Kung Yell Oh‘ang, who, ‘‘although lie was put 
in bonds, had not been guilty of any orime/^^ if he had 'died 
in bonds you could not have said his was not the true Decree, 
He could say with truth, “ My innocence or guilt rests with 
myself."' How the ancients by their death could establish 
virtue/ and wliat they could accomplish after their death 
may be seen in this. It is what Mencius refers to when 
be says, “ I will let life go and choose righteousness,""^ and 
again, ** The determined officer never ’forgets that his end 
may be in a ditch or a stream' ; the brave officer never forgets 
that he may lose his head."’® Let the student get a clear 
grasp of this principle, and when face to face with thel choice 
between gain and loss, he will willingly give himself up toj be 
cut in pieces. He must be set, too, like a wall 10,000 rods 
high/ But now-a-days, if there be a question of choice 
between even small gain or injury, there is calculating 
comparison. How can it be correct to speak of death in the 
case you mention as not the Decree in its true sense ? 

18. “ Heaven' and Earth have a mindless Mind “ The 

Fu diagram represents one positive mode as produced under 

MonciiiSj.p. 136 . 

2 Kung y©h Oh'ang was the son of Confucms. Nothing is known as 
to the cause of his “ bonds ”, See Analects, V, i, p. 36. 

2 Analects; XV, viiij p. 161. ^ Mencius, p. 287. ® Ibid., p. 266. 

® That is, so that no temptation can get over his resolute will. The 
word rod ( j^) is a measure e< 3 [ual to 7 or 8 feet. 
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tho negative : tWs is the Mind which delights in creating , ^ 

“ The , great God has conferred on the inferior people a moral 
sense ” ; * “ The way of Heaven is to hlees the good and 
punish 'the evil ” these passages indicate that there m 
a Person, as it weice,^ ruling in it all. The Mind is His 
ao^nt, and the Peelingis are His purpose. 

The further question was askedi: ^ How may we know 

what are the Feelings of Heayen and Earth ? 

Ajiswer. Man is true and great, whence we may mow 

that the Peelings of Heaven and Earth are true and great. 
But the truth and greatness of Heaven and Earth are 
absolute ; there is never anything false, there is never any- 
thing small in them. 

19. Question. When we consider the inequalities of the 
Decree, does it not seem as if there is not really One who 
imparts it to man, but rather that the two ethers in their 
intricate complexity and inequality follow wherever they 
happen to strike, and, knowing that these inequalities do 

1 This passage is quoted from Chu Hsi’s commentary on theTi 

It must be taken in conjunction noth the passage in the First Appen^x 
which says: “Do we not see in Fu the mmd of Heaven and Earth? ^ 
Yi Oliina v 233. Leggc in his note on the same page says : ine lUina 

omoa^;ld EarthMs the love of Hfe and of aU goodness that rules 
in tho course of nature and providence.’* 

2 Shu Ohing, p. 185. 

* Tim translation here given is literal, as also on p. 147. The discus^oa 
of its import goes to the heart of Chu Hsi’s teaching, see hUrod. to Ohu 
Esi, de., chap. xu. Here it is sufBoient to say that the Translator regards 
the phrase as meaning a Person, i.e. the Supreme Personality ruling m the 

nniverpe. , ^ „ 

= The % suggests that there was a previous question no. recorded, 

to which the preceding paragraph is the answer. 
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not proceed from man’s iown powers, people speak of tLem 
as decreed hj Heaven ? 

AMtoer', Tiiej simply flow^from the Great Source. The 
phenomena may he such jas would lead one to think that 
there is not reaUy [One imparting the Decree ; but that there 
is a personal Being above us by whose command these things 
come to pass,, seems to be taught by the Odes ” and 

Eecords ’ — in such passages, for example, as speak of the 
wrath ;of the Supreme Euler. But still, this Euler is none 
other than Law. In the whole universe there is nothing 
higher than Law and hence the term Euler. In the passage 
which says, ‘‘ The great God has conferred on the inferior 
people a moral sense,/’ ^ the very word confer ” conveys 
the idea of One who exercises authority, 

Qimiimi, “Great is Yiian, the principle of Origin, 
indicated by Cli^ien ! Prom it all things derive their 
beginning” ‘‘The method ^of Ch‘ien is to change and' 
transform so that everything obtains its correct Nature as 
ordained by Heaven” “All things fill the universe in 
an endless succession of production and reproduction ” ; 
“ The 3 un goes and the moon comes ” ; “ The cold goes and 
the heat comes ” ^-—in the phenomena referred to in these 
passages, jand in the causes at work in the rushing wind, 
the torrent of rain, the rivers’ flo.w, and the raountain peaks, 
is it that the Empyrean truly possesses the power which 
controls the creative and transforming processes ; or is it 
simply that the Supreme Ultimate is the PIVOT on which 
all transformations turn, and therefore that the universe is 
what it is by a process of seH-evolution ? 

^ Shu Chhig, p. 185. * Ti CMng, p, 213. ’ Ibid., p. 389. 
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Answer. This is the same question as the one already, 
answered. ^ ' 

(Three Sections from the ‘'Collected Writings''.) 

1. People reckon the happiness, l.ongevitj, and 
prosperity of men by the time of their birtli in its con- 
juniotion with the Celestial Stem's and Terrestrial Bran dies, ^ 
together with the quality of the Ether indicated by them.^ 
Although the art is apparently simple, it nevertheless 
frequently happens that the calculations of its disciples are 
not very successful in detail. For the means whereby 
Heaven and Earth produce all things are no other than the 

1 The Celestial Stems (5c If) and Terrestrial Branches (li| 

are the ideographs used to denote the days of the month and the sixty 
years of the Chinese cycle. There are ten of the former and twelve of the 
latter, of which two numbers sixty is the least common multiple ; so 
that the two series, combined together in fixed order, give sixty different 
combinations, one for each year of the cycle. The Celestial Stems repre- 
sent the Five Agents, two stems for each Agent, corresponding to which 
are the five planets, Jupiter, Mars, Saturn, Venus, and Mercury. Each 
planet bears the name of its corresponding Agent, and is represented by 
the same combination of Stems. Thus Jupiter is the Wood Planet, Mars 
the Fire Planet, Saturn the Earth Planet, Venus the Metal Plamet, and 
Mercury the Water Planet. The Terrestrial Branches represent the 
twelve signs of the Zodiac, and the twelve periods into which the day is 
divided. Each of these signs, in both series, represents either the Yin or 
the Yang according to the order of their notation, the odd numbers 
referring to the latter and the even numbers to the former ; and in com- 
bination they represent different proportions of these two modes of the Ether. 
From this it will readily be seen how men’s horoscopes may be made to 
indicate the proportions of the Two Modes in their etherial endowment, 
with variations ac? 

2 113 ^ is the kind of ether, whether Ligneous or Caloric, etc., indicated 
by the horoscope. 
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Two Modes and Five Agents. Their* cx)ntractioii and 
expansion, their diminution and increase, their intricacy and 
transformations, are truly heyond the power of human 
investigation ; while the difference hetween the wise and 
foolish, hetween the highly placed and the lowly, does not 
represent 'more than a ^hair’s breadth of difference in the 
degree of translucence and fulness in the Ether imparted 
to the creature. Is it to be supposed that such a science 
can he easily understood ? Mr. Hsii is a Confucian scholar 
and understands this science. He thinks deeply, and most 
of his pronouncements are acxjurate, and confirmed as correct. 
If those who are high-minded come into contact with him 
and seek to know their horostcope, not only will his art 
he ladequate to win their faith in the art itself and increase 
its fame, hut it will also enable them to realize that the 
proportion in wliich the etherial endowment was received by 
them lat birth is even as thus reckoned’, and so learn that 
wealth, honour, and fame iare not to he obtained by coveting 
them, nor poverfy, lowliness, and calamity l^o be avoided by, 
man’s skill. They -will therefore take the straight path and 
follow Destiny and their |Own virtuous resolves. Thus, at 
one go, evil habits will be changed, and there will he a return 
to those customs of honesty, incorruptibility, and modesty, 
irvhieh have been handed down to us from our ancestorsi — 
all this may ho lachieved by the help of Mr. Hsii. But none 
the less will he teach tliOise who are sons to rely on filial 
piety, and those who are statesmen to rely on loyalty, for 
their true destiny, When neither premature death nor 
long life causes a man to hesitate, hut, cultivating his 
personal character, he awaits them, whatever the issue may 
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be— this Is tbe my in •which he establishes his dhstiny. ^^ 
(A Preface on the subject of Destiny written for Hsii 
Tuan Shu.) 


12. Questim. 'My ptrong -desire® is exhaustively to 
investigate the kw^ of the universe, but the phenomena 
are so multifarious that I cannot find any point at which 
to begin. At present all, I can see ia that riches and 
honour are not to be obtained by coveting chem, and poverty 
and lowliness are not to be avoided by our own efforts. 

Answer. What you say is from the point of view of 
Destiny ; you must further consider, from the point 
of view of Righteousness, whether you ought to seek them 
and whether you ought to avoid them ; and still further, 
from the point of view of duty, you must examine your 
own desires as to why you seek or avoid them. Moreover, 
you must know whether it is gain or loss, glory, or shame, 
which will liave the greatest effect upon your own moral gam 
and loss, advantage and injury, and so have that wherry 
you will be able to take a stand. (Reply to, Ohu Fei 
Ch'ing.) 

.3. Question. The fact that some men are long-lived 
and others suffer premature death is due to the Ether ; the 
fact that some are wise and some are foolish is also because 
of the Ether. Longevity and premature death proceed from 


i Mencius, p. 325. 
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th.e Ether, and therefore, ^whEo all alike receive life, there 
is a •difference .■between Yen Tot and the Eo^bber Ciiili. The 
wisdom of the wise and the foolishness of the foolish both 
proceed from the Ether, and therefore, while both alike are 
in their essential Nature ^ood', there are different tjpes of 
men such as Yao 'and Chieh.^ Now I thoug'ht that the 
Ether of the Universe was one, that the cause of long life 
and premature death was this Ether, and that the source 
of the difference between the wise .and the foolish was this 
same Ether. But when we think of the Eobber Chih, an 
extreme instance of follj and yet long-lived, and Yen Tztl, 
the lacme of -wisdom and yet subject to premature death, it 
looks las if the Ether of longevity and the Ether of wisdom 
were not the same. Ming Tao in his epitaph on Ch eng 
Shao Kung says : “ Having regard to the trouble be met 
with in Ills time, tliat his days could not be many %vas well. 
My json ! So pure and yet so contracted was the Ether he 
received ! '' Considering this carefully, it would seem that 
the Ether differs in clearness and in extension. Because 
it is clear, we have the wise man ; but though clear it is 
contracted, and therefore the measure of his Efe is 
contracted. Because it is turbid,; we have the foolish man ; 
but though turbid it is extended, and therefore the measure 
of his life is extended. I am not sure whether I am correct 
or not.: 

^ Yen Tzu was the favourite disciple of Confucius, and the Robber 
Chib was a famous robber of the same period ; see Mencius, p. 161 and 
note. Yao was the famous sage emperor. Chieh was the notorious 
tyrant emperor, the lasfe of the line of Hsia, and overthrown by T'ang, 
the founder of the Shang dynasty. See Shu OMng, r). 170. 
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r"'. 


Ansioer. Your explanation is correct. It is the same 
with honour and wealth. But hefore the Three Dynasties ^ 
the proportion of the Ether was generous and abundant, 
and therefore the clear Ether was unfailingly full and 
extended/ so tlmt the saints and sages were at the same time 
honourable, long-lived, and wealthy . Afterwards it came to 
be the opposite. (Keply to Cheng Tzh Shang.) ® 


CAPACITY.^ 

(Theee Sections FBOM the “ Conveesations ’h) 

'Questim. .What is the difference between the FeelingB 
and Capacity ? 

Answer, The Peelings are the roads and paths issuing 
from tho Mind, Capacity is the power of the Peelings to 
emanate from the blind in a particular way. For example, 
solicitude may he earnest or otherwise : the difference is due 
to a difference in Capacity. 

Question, In that case the operations of the Mind and 
Capacity are of the same dass. 

Answer. Capacity is the pow’-er of the Mind, it is made 
up of ethedal force. The Mind is the controller and ruler ; 
it is in this that its greatness consists. The Mind may he 
likened to water. The Nature is the law of water — the 
principle, as it were, which resides in water as istill ; Feeling is 
the principle “which works in water as moving; Desire is the 

^ That is, the three Emperors, Yao, Shtin, and Yii. 

^ See p. 5, n, 3. ® See p, 123, n. i 
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flow of water exteii(EB]^ to, an overflow; Capacity is the 
physical force hy reasoin of which it is possible for water 
to flow, the difference in the rapidity of its flow 
corresponding to the difference in Capacity. This is what 
I Ch^iuaii means when he says, '^ The Nature is the endow- 
ment of Heaven, and Capacity is the endowment of the 
etherial element.”^ 

2. The Nature is the law of the Mind. The Feelings 
are the activities of the Mind, Capacity is the power 
of the Feelings to act in a certain way. Feeling 
and Capacity are in fact nearly alike. But the Feelings 
are caEed forth hy contact with object, their roads and 
paths are crooked and curved ; Capacity is their power to, be 
so. Bear in mind that the welb' of consciousness “with its 
inmimemble threads proceeds wholly from the Mind. 

'3. Some one asked : In the “CoEected Comments’^ it 
is said, Capacity is akin to ability.*' What is the differ- 
ence between these two ? 

Answer. The word “ Capacity " refers to the principles. 
The word “Ability” refers to their operation. In the 
passage, “When people see the bare and stripped appearance 
of the mountain they think it was never finely wooded/'-^ 
Mencius uses the word ia'ai with the “wood’' radical ^ with 
the meaning of “ suitable in operation”. In the sentence, 

“ It is not owing to their natural capacity conferred by 

^ ^ Mencius, p. 283. 

® ilif, “finely wooded”, is the same word as that rendered “ability” 
above. 
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Heaven thait tbey a;re tibus different,’ the reference is to 
moral principles. 

Question, The word “ Capacity ” is used with referanee 
to its explaining mental operations. The word ‘‘ability ” 
inGludes the oorporeal, does it not ? 

Ansioer, Yes, it includes the oorporeal, hence you speak 
of useful abilities. 

Question, Is it not similar to the word materials ? 

Ansioer, Yes. 

(One Section from the “ Collected Writings”.) 

1. The uise lof the word “Capacity” by Mencius and 
Ch‘eng Tzh is different. As the teachings of saints and 
sages, we learners of a later generation would not venture 
to criticize. But on such a subject ’as this we need 
only to realize the truth! and recognize it in our own persons 
in order to understand it ; nor shall we fail to apprehend 
the reasons for the correctness and accuracy or otherwise 
of our predecessors. Thus in the “ Collected OommentSi 
it is pointed out that Ch‘enig Tzu is very detailed, while in 
what Mencius says lacunee have not been altogether avoided. 
To-day weareiguidedsolely by Ch‘eng Tzu and gather from 
Ms teachings what we need to make up what is lacking in 
Mencius. Thus notliing is lost to truth, and, at the same 
time, the writings of jboth are found to be not seriously 
conflicting. (Reply to Lin Shu Ho.) 

2 The Collected Comments ol Chu Hsi, 


^ Mencius, p. 280. 
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BOOK III 

' MIND ■■ 

(FO'Ety-nine Sections feom “ The Conveksations *\) 

1. CMh Tao^ said ; Mind is the Supreme Ultimate. 
Lin Cheng Ch'ing said ; Mind is indweltiby the Supreme 
Ultimate, Cliih Tae raised the question 'with the Master. 

The Master replied : Such points are very minute and 
diiScult to explain. It would seem that Mind is both active 
and passive. “ Its substance is termed Flux,® its law is 
termed Moral Law, and its operation is termed Spirit/' ® 

Chill ChTnig"^ in expanding and explaining tliis statement 
said : The Master's teaching is very ripe, he expresses him- 
self easily, and always explains a subject thoroughly. 

^ Sumamed Chao (|§) ; cl p, 387. 

^ The word is Yi (^), the same as that which occurs in the title of 
the Ti Ohing (The Canon of Changes), the book on which the philosophy 
of our school is professedly based ; cl J. P. Bruce, Introduction to €hu Hat 
and the Sung School, chap. x. “ Yi,” here translated “ Flux ”, is 
used to represent the substance of Mind, the material of which it is com- 
posed, The word itself in such a connexion inevitably reminds us of the 
doctrine of all things as a perpetual flux and reflux, enunciated by 
Heraclitus. But in the Sung School there was a further development 
of its meaning, as indicated here in the text* Cl T^ung Shit, 1 19 1352 ^ , 
pt. i, 1 19) ; also Complete Works, book xHx, 1 16. 

^ Cl note 1 on p. 159. The whole sentence is by I Ch‘uan; see 
jft pt- i. 4. 

* Chih Chi'ing was the style of Huang Kan ^), a native of Fooohow, 
who held office in Hupeh and Anhui. He was a disciple and son-in-law 
of Ciiu Hsi, and assisted his teacher and relative in the commentary on 
the Li Ghi (Book of Rites) ; see Giles* Did, p. 335. 
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Huo Sun asked: In tke Btetement, “ Ite substance^ is 
termed Flux,” wbat is meant by the word “substance’ ? 

Anmer. Substance is, not substance as used in contrastto 
operation, butratber in the sense of material, ^ asif we said, 
the material of which Mind is composed is to be defined as 
Flux and Law is the Nature. Passages of this kind need to be 
taken not too literally. The word “mind ”, for example, 
has its difierent conaoxions ; as in the statement by, 
Mencius, “Love is man’s mind,”- in which Lo^e is md 
to be man’s Mind and Mind is regarded as in combinaLon 
ivitli Law ; while in the passage, “There was Yen Tzu 
for three months his Mind did not ofiend Love, Min 
is the ruler and is said to do nothing contrary to Love. We 
must look at the connexion and then we shall be righ . 

2. The law of the Mind is the Supreme Uliamate, its 
activity and repose are the Tvvo Modes. 

3. Mind alone is absolute. 

4. Questim. Is the spiritual faculty in man the Mind 

or the Nature? . j a fba 

Anmer. The spiritual faculty is Mind and not the 

Nature. The Nature is Law. 

1 Cf. the same dooble meaning of the EngUsh word. 

' Si'’v??v (p. 50). N.B.-Yen T.d in the original passage is 

TAff'rrpd to bv Ms name Hni (!g])- , . .. 

^ That is, instead of Love being identical with Mind it is spoken Ox as if 

it were a principle distinct from Mind# 
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: 5, ' 'Questim.^^ .W regard to co-nsoioiusness :■ is it the 
spiritual faculty ^ of the Mind that is thus oonscious, or isi it 
the action of the Ether ? 

' . Amwer, . ' It is not wholly etherial. There is first the 
law of consaiousneiss. But Law in itself cannot be conscious: 
there must be union with the etherial element before there 
can be consciousness. Thke for example the flame of this 
candle, it is because it reoeives this rich fat that we have 
60 much light. 

, Question. Is the efflux from the Mind Ether ? 

Answer. No, it is simply consciousness. 

6. Question. Mind is conBcdousness and the Nature is 
Law. How do the Mind and Law come to be united as one ? 

Answer. You must not tliink of their being made to 
unite. They start united. 

Questkni. How do they start united ? 

Answer. Law apart from Mind would have nothing in 
which to inhere. 

7. Mind is the pure and refined' portion of the Ether.^ 

8. Expounding the word ‘‘ mind the Philosopher said: 
One word will cover it,, namely, Life. ‘'The higheist 
attribute of Heaven and Earth is ihe production of life.’’ ^ 

^ Ling (^) and SMn (fljj) both mean “ spirit *% with this diUerence, 
that sMn is substance and hwgr operation, a favonrite distinction with 
the Chinese philosopher. Because of this meaning of ling, it has often 
the meaning of intellect, or intellectual ; and may be good or evil, whereas 
sJitn is only good, like the Nature in its source as distinguished from its 
flow. , , , , , , 

2 The Ether is regarded as of two kinds, the grosser and denser portion 
becoming physical, and the finer or purer portion becoming mind or spirit, 

^ YiOMng,T..ZSl. 


•* 

:■ 

■ 
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It is by receiving tbe Etber of Heaven and Eartb ^at 
man lives ; therefore the Mind must love, for Love is lif . 

9. In your consideration of the Mind you must oombine 
the ideas of immensity, ^ amd permeating activity, an e 

1 ^ .£ th, Vi« Ch'eng deW 

Love .. tbo Efe-ptoa«<»g Mind of H-*™" j 

which means that immensity is an attribute of H _ 

Earth, and that in ^ 

permeates the universe in endless proaucu 
reproduction. 

10. Minld and Law aare one. 

confined: it issues forth as phenomena present 

Philcopher omiled .nd said : » 

™to. one smile. It i. i»t Uko a 1> ** 

removed and a lamp Ughted; on sE 

corner it will bo flooded with brilliant hg t 3 

here at this spot.^ To-day, however, few people axe a 

to look at the matter in this way. 


11. M as “®^TaX« 

laws in their completeness, so that toe gooa 

P •f.m 


S’;-.!: d-d™ o. n.. B,t„ 

.and Law. Cf. p. 
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undoubtedly proceeds from the Mind. But what about the 
evil manifested, which consists entirely of the selfishness of 
the material endowment and creaturely desire ? Does this 
also,' proceed from the Mind ? 

Amwer. It is not indeed the original substance of the 
Mindv but it also proceeds from the Mind. 

Is this what is called the natural mind ” ^ ? 

Ansioer. Yes. 

Tzii Slieng, following on the above, asked : Does the 

natural 'mind ’' include both good and evil ? 

Ansioer. Yes, both are included. 

12. Question. Is there connexion between bodily 
movements and the Mind ? 

Amwer. How can it be otherwise ? It is the Mind 
wliich causes bodily movements. 

Question. Before there are any stirrings of pleasure, 
anger, feorrow, or joy, the body exercises its functions; 
for example, the eye sees and the ear hears. Is this before 
or after the activity of the Mind ? 

Answer. That, as yet, there (are no stirrings of pleasure, 
anger, sorrow, or joy, is one thing ; but sight, hearing, and 
locomotion also imply the presence of Mind. If the Mind 
is ignorant of the bodily movements, then it is not present 
and has not noticed' them, in wltieh case to say “before 
activity” is not applicable. “ Before activity” does not 
mean that the Mind is steeped in unconsciousness. It is 

* The “ natural mind ” (A <5) is contrasted with the spiritual 
mind ” in the SJm Ching, p. 61. See also p. 10 of this volume, 

■ ■ "■ ' M 
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Bpoken of the Mind' as continually awake, and not as though 
it were asleep, as your way of expressing it would suggest. 

13. Question. Solicitude and conscientiousness, 
pleasure, anger, sorrow, and joy, are, it is true, the outcome 
of the Mind, as may be clearly and easily seen from the 
fact that before their issue is the time of perfect stillness 
and repose. But it cannot be like a log of w^ood. The eye 
and car have their automatic sight and hearing, and the 
hand and foot their automatic movements. .What I do not 
understand is what this period is called. 

Answer, When there are no stirrings of pleasure, anger, 
sorrow, and joy, it is the Mind which has not as yet put 
forth its activity. The movements of the hand and foot 
are purely bodily movements!. 

14. ' Question, The Five Agents become in 'man the 
Five .Organs,^ but the Mind possesses the principles of the 
Five Agents. Is this because the Mind is formless spirit ? 

Answer, Mind as a bright and active thing belongs to 
the Igneous class, ^ and therefore it can liave numerous 
principles inherent in it. • 

15. Question, How do you explain the statement that 
man’s heai-t is both corporeal and incorporeal ? 

Answer, The hearts as one of the internal physical 
organs is certainly a ooncrete thing. What modern scholars 

^ See p. 20, n. 1. ^ Fire is one of the Five Agents. 

® The word “heart'" is the same ■word(ifj») as is elsewhere rendered 
“ mind Like the word “ heart " in English it has the meaning of the 
physical “heart" as well as of “mind", and both are discussed and 
compared in this and the following section. It has not been possible to 
retain the same rendering throughout. The reader, however, will bear in 
mind that in Chinese only one word is used. 
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speak of aS: the to- be “ held fast ’’ er ^‘let go’*', 

preserved or 'Most’’ ^ is iinfathoBiaMe in its spiritual 
intelligence. Thus tire physical heart if diseased can be 
cured by medicines, but this Heart is not tO' be healed by 
Calamus and China Boot.' 

Qmst'iom. In that ease is Law which is inherent in the 
Mind incorporeal ? 

Amwe}\ The Mind as compared with the Nature has 
something more of visible traces, and m compared with the 
Ether it is in the nature of the case more spiritual. 

16. Question by I Kmg. You, Sir, once said ; “ The 
Heart is not this particular piece of flesh.” I venture to 
suggest that the whole person is the Heart, and that this 
particular organ is no more than the pivot. 

Answer, Not so. This is not the Heart hut the home 
whence the spiritual intelligence of the Mind goes forth and 
to w;hich it returns. When people’s hearts are diseased it 
is the home of their Minfd which is suffering ; so it is 
with the rest of the organs. The Mind cannot be wdthout 
activity ; it must always be within the confines of the 
body, just as tbe magistrate of this county, Chien Yang, 
must always be in his Magisterial Office : only thus can 
he administer the affairs of his district. 

I Hang said: But Ch 'eng Tzu said: "Let your mind 
be in your breast,” ^ by which he Imeanit, did he not, that 
the Mind should be in its home and not outside ? 

Answer, Not necessarily so. It is as if he said the 

. . Mfencius, p....2'85. 

^ IS fi? pt, vii, f. i ; cf, ibid., pt. iii, f, 3. 
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Miad must not be in tbe foot, or in the hand, but in the 
body as aTvhole.^ 

17. Han Ch'ing® asked: Is not the passage, “The 
Mind is like a library ; on all sides and in every^ oomer 
it is flooded ■with brilliant light just as it is here at this 
spot,”® like the Buddhist illustration of a monkey in a room 
■with six windows ? IWhichever way he calls there is an eoho? 

Answer. The Buddhist teaching on Mind has a great 
deal in it that is good. Former philosophers declared that 
it ■was better than that of Yang and Mo.* 

18. The word “Mind” is itself a radical.'^ Hence tlje 
wotd^ “Nature” and “Feeling” are both derived from 
the word “ Mind ”. 

19. Chang Tzii combined the Nature and Gonsciousness 
as the explanation of the term Min,d. This, I think, cannot 
be quite correct because it assumes another consciousness 
outside the Nature. 

^ Lit. “ in these ”, Le. in the body and its members. The “ Mnd ” 
is not in the physical “ breast ” any more than in any other part of the 
body. “ Breast ” is merely a form of expression for the person. It is 
a x)opular -way of saying “ preserve your mind ” 

^ Fu Kuang ( 0) style Han Ch‘mg, a native of Ch‘ing Yuan ( ^ 
and disciple of Chu Hsi, a man of singularly pure spirit and keen intellect ; 
he was specially gifted as a poet. See ^ 0 , pt. xvii, f, 20. 

^ See p. 160 and n. 3. 

Yang Chu and Mo Ti; see Mencius, p. 158.| 

® One of the 214 root ideographs of which all the ideographs in the 
Chinese language are compounded. The word ^ (nature) is composed 
of f (mind) and ^ (birth), and in the word (feeling) the f (mind) 
also occurs as its radical. 
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20. The daughter of Fan Ch'un Fu^ said; ''How can 
the Mind have outgoing and incoiining ? I Oh'uan said, 
**:TIn8^^0'maii 'did not understand Mencius, but she under- 
stood the Mind. '' 2 This remark should be noted. It refers 
' to the quotation' from . Oonfucius by Mencius, " Its out- 
going and incoming cannot be defined as to time or place.” ® 
Elsewhere this saying of I Ch'uan’s is given as : " This 
woman Ch'nn iiiiderstaod the Mind, but the Mind is easy 
to understand ; she did not, however, understand what 
Mencius meant.” ■ i 

,21. The Mind that ■' is . perfected is like a clear mirror 
which is free from blemishes!. If you look into a mirror 
with patches which do bot reflect, the eflect will b'e that 
jmur own person appears blotchy. In the present day the 
conduct of many is marred by a number of follies and 
blemishes because their vision of themSelves is imperfect. 
The Mind is essentially formless spirit;^ all laws are 
complete within it, and a\l phenomena come within the 
sphere of its knowledge. In these days people are for the 
most part perverted by their physical nature, and beclouded 
by creaturelj desire. Thus their minds are darkened and 

^ Fan Tsu Yii, style Ch^im Fu was a scliolar of the eleventh 

centniy. He assisted Ssfi-Ma Kuang in the compilation of his history. 
See n % m, pt. xvii, f. 5. 

“ P*- f. 6. 

^ Meneins, p. 285. Legge in his note quotes a comment by Chu Hsi, 
thus : “ Mencius quoted these words of Confucius to illustrate the un- 
fathonaableness of the spiritual and intelligent mind, how easy it is to 
have it or to lose it, and how difficult to preserve and keep it, and how 
it may not be left unnourished for an instant.*’ 

^ book xxxiif f, 6. 
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tliey are tillable to perfeot knowledge. This is why ihe 
saints and sages pfecad such en^pliasis on the exhaustive 
investigation of principles,'. 

S2. Again, take as- an example a graduate in his studies. 
First he w^oold study this,' and then he would .study that , 
again, he must learn peamansHp, and then he must Iwn' 
the poetic art ; and so the whole, mind is scattered,.. For 
this reason I Ch'.uan taught that the ' should not he 
used in any but the one direetioii. He w^oiild have the 
student exclude penmanship and essay-WTiting from his 
studies. This was not prejudice, but in acfcord with right 
principles. Men have only one mind ; it is not reasonable 
to divide it in so many directions. If you give only spare 
scraps of time to the proper use of the mind, to' wdiat good 
will it lead ? It does not help the original object of study 
in any sense. Further, consider those scholars of ancient 
times “who were experts in ^say “■writing. They have, it 
is true, an undying fame, but who of them to-day can be 
regarded as men of knowledge ? At the beginning, it is 
true, they had bent their minds in the one direction only 
[but in the opposite sense] and so in their ;ease also the mind 
was scatt(?Tod. But to attain to ''making the desires few’’ 
and to preserve this mind ” is extremely cliffieult. Even 
of the saints, T ang and Wu, Mencius saj-s that they were 
what they "were ''by conversion Conversion means to 
return ; that is, to return and receive again the original 
mind. For example, the pas^ige which says T'ang "did 
not come within the .sound of lewd music, nor approach 


^ Mencius, p. 371. 
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dissolute women, nor seek -to ' accumulate property or: 
money/^^ means simply that lus desire was to preserve tins 
mind. Look at tlie book The IlotmM of. Lu,- To 
receive one bound waM m' a thing that rep'eatedly 

and earnestly the Grand Guardian warned King Wu against 
accepting it. Prom this we may see how desires should h© 
feared : whether great or small there must be no carelessness 
with regard to any of them. 

23. QmsUom, Lii Yii Shu ^ said: Before activity 
is put forth the .substanc© of the Mind is present in its 
entirety, brightly luminous. After activity is put forth 
you have the operation of the Mind,^' Kan Hsien criticizes 
the statement, contending that it is “brightly luminous” 
after activity is put forth. Is this not somewhat beyond 
the mark? 

Anstver, The criticism has no meaning in it. Ching 
Fa ^ was exceedingly clever, but not sulBcieiitly exact in his 

J Shu CMng, p. 180. 

^ Ibid., p. 345. Legge renders the word ^ in the plural, Hounds ’% 
and says in liis note : “ The critics generally understand the term in the 
text in the singular — know not why. There is nothing in the Book, 
and no ancient references to it, which should make us do so. We more 
naturally take it in the plural, and it seems to me more likely that several 
hounds, and not one only, would be sent to King Woo.” It is generally 
understood, however, by Chinese scholars that the hound was of a very 
rare species, large in size, and regarded as exceedingly valuable. In any 
case, here the context shows conclusively that Ghu Hsi understood it 
as a single hound, and therefore the word must be translated in the 
singular. „ . ■■ 

^ See p. 00, n. 1. 

^ Chang Ch‘ih ^0, Giiing Fu, and Kan Hsien w^ere his tzii and Aao 
respectively. He w^as Chu Hsi’s great friend, but holding very diSerent 
views. See J. F. Bruce, Iniroduction to Oku Hsi and the Sung School, 
chap. iv. 
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study of philosophy. .Mr, Lii^ is simply oritieiziiig 
I Ch^uau^s statemeEt that ‘-all who discourse on the Mind 
refer to it as having already put forth activity/"^ But 
latexy I Ch'uan corrected his former statament thus : “This 
statement, I admit, is not aeeurate.. The Mind is one. 
Some refer to its suhstanoe— that which is ' still and without 
movement ’ ; others refer to its operation-— that which, 
'viien acted upon penetrates forthwith all phenomena.’ ^ 
We must have regard to the nature of its manifestation/’ 
This is an allhround statement and faultless. Generally, 
speaking the sayings of jthe saints and sages are terse, 
presenting only the germs of truth ; these are developed 
by later teachei^s, and then expanded and added to. We 
must see to it, however, that we get at the original meaning 
of the saints and sages ; otherwise at what point shall we 
begin in our development of their teachings ? 

24. Question, The Mind is essentially an active thing. 
I do not understand , whether before activity is put forth 
it is absolutely still and in repose, or %vhether the repose 
condition holds within it the principle of activity. 

Answer, It is not that the principle of activity is con- 
tained in the repose. Chou Tzu said, “ Repose is the non- 
ens^^ and “activity is the But repose is not non- 

existence. It is called the mn-ens as being without form. 
The meaning is not that it is existent because of its activity, 
but that it is so named because of its manifestation. Heng 
Chhi’s way of combining the Nature and the Peelings is 

^ Lt ya Shu, quoted above. ^ ^ > P^'* f. 18. 

^ 7i Chingt P- 370. 

^ T*ung ShUf chap, i ; see ^ J^s'took li, 1 0 ; or pi L 
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excellent.^ The , Kakire is passive, , the ■ Peelings are aetive, 
and die Mind combiiies lK>tIi the active and passive. We 
refer to its snhs'tance fOr to its manifestation according to 
the point of view. The moment the passive state is past, 
the principle of movement is present. I Ch'uan said, 
'‘At the moment between the active and passivestates- the 
ear cannot hear and the eye cannot see, but the principle of 
both hearing and sight is there.’’ And when movement 
takes place it is still that same thing which was passive. 

Ch'un^ raised the question of I Oh^aan’s theory that 
“The principle of activity, is the Mind of Heaven and 

Answer, Activity is not the Mind of Heaven and 
Earth ; it simply reveals the Mind of Heaven and Earth. 
Eor instance, in the tenth month/ do we not have the Mind 
of the Universe ? It is permeating all things just as before. 
Of the Pour Ultimata: ® Yuan, the Principle of Origin, 
is the season when the jonng sprouts begin to shoot up ; 
Heng, the Principle of Beauty, is the season of growing 
foliage ; Li, the Principle of Utility, is the fruit-bearing 
season ; and Cheng, the Principle of Potentiality, is the 
season when the fruit returns to the place of its r^t. If 
in the end there were no such return to rest there would 
be no Yuan. But because there is the return to rest Yuan 
springs forth from it. When Yuan has completed its course 

" ^ My ^ ^ ^ ft = Si II ^ *f*- 

® Probably Ch*en Cb^uii ; see p. 195, Du 2. 

^ ^ ^ , pt. xxvi, f. 16. 

® That is, in tbe wmter when all is still and apparently lifeless. 

® Yiiayif HSng, Li, Cueng, the principles of Ongin, Beauty, Utility, and 
Potentiality, 
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Cheng returns, and when Cheng has completed its wurse 
Yilan returns, and so on for ten thousand ages in endless 
revolution. It is completely expressed in the words, The 
Decree of Heaven ! How profound it is and iiiidjing ! 

In the tenth month alL things are stored up, and leave no 
traces, until the positive ether is again active, when the 
Mind that produces aE things becomes once more manifest. 

Is not the return of the posit ire ether - in the 
ease of men the first sprouting of goodness ? 

Amtcer. As goodness, it is the first sproutiiig of good- 
ness. As virtue, it is that first thought of repentance and 
turning towards goodness which arises in the midst of the 
darkness— this is a “loturn’h The sudden awaking from 
sleep is a picture of the ** return ’h Or when, the repression 
of moral principle in man having reached its climax, there 
is a sudden clearing of the channel, wdiioh, although slight, 
is stiU the earn^^t of the full flo^ng stream— this again 
is a “return ’h The principle has countless transformations 
and, whenever you find it, it is always profound and 
mysterious. 

25. The blind is most spiritual. So fmo is it that it 
penetrates the very point of a liair, or the smallest blade 
of grass, and I become conscious of them. So great is it 
that there is not a single place from nadir to zenith, or 
within the four points of the compass, where it is not 
present. Back through the countless ages of the past, or 
forward through the unknowm periods of future time, my 

^ OdeSf p. 570. 

® Compare the Fu Diagram in the Ti CUn^j p. 107, and Legge’s note 
on pp. 108-9. 
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thought reaches,,. to the end of ..them ■ the- very, moinent it 
proceeds cEroni my Mind. - . It is unfathomahle in its spiritual 
intelligence, 'most intangible, most spiritual and marvellous 
in its orderliness ! And yet, though there is no one who 
does not possess tliis Mind, most men know only the desire 
for gain, till the blind becomes completely submerged in it. 
At home or abroad, all that they seek is pleasure and self- 
indulgence ; their every thought:, the moment it is born, 
is of these things* 

26. Question. The word ‘* Mind'^ never occurs in the 
'' Analects ”, while blencius constantly speaks of man's 
Mind, and discussefs it again and again ; as in the 
expressions, ** Extend this heart,” ^ “ Seek the lost mind,” - 
“Perfect the mind',” ^ “The child heart,” ^ “Preserving 
the mind.” ^ Was this not because the disciples of Confucius 
themselves knew and understood ail about the Mind, and 
did not tx'ouble the sage to discourse upon it, -whereas by the 
time Mencius appeared the world had very much changed, 
men had become inferior ^n ability to the ancients, and! 
therefore Mencius did his utmost to teach them what the 
Mind is in its origin ? 

A7isiver, Although Confucius did not discourse on the 
Mind, yet he could not have replied to the questions of his 
disciples on Love if he had not understood blind, for Love 
is Mind. Only at that time they did not use the wnrd 
“ blind Study this passage carefully, and you will find 
that there is no great difficulty in it* 


^ Mencius, p. 15. 


Ibid,, p. 290, 


3 Ibid., p. 324. 
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27. Question b'l/ 'Li TeCMh, Ming Tao when repairing 
ft bridge had to choose some long beams. Afterwards, every 
time he saw a specially fine forest he immediately began 
mentally to measure the trees. Prom this he began to dis* 
course to his students on the desirability of not having 
anything on the mind. It seems to me obvious that you 
must think about everything in order to understand them. 
How could lie say ; you must not liar© anj'thing on 
your mind ? ' 

Answer. How can you not think about things ? But 
the right course is, -when the matter is ended^ not to keep 
it on the mind any longer. Ming Tao liad one beam in his 
mind. He still fell short of the people of to-day who have 
several beams in their minds. The Buddhists have the 
idea of <^nscionsn^ being like a stream of flowing wateau 
iWftter naturally flows on, but if there be several leaks in 
the channel the flow will be checked.^ 

28. Question. It is said : “ Let your mind be in your 
breast. What should be the mind's attitude to thought 
about phenomena, and the response to external influences ? 

Amioer. Thought and responsiveness are indispensahle, 
but the mind should be concentrated on the thing in hand. 

Qiiesticm. In that case, then, when the external 
impression is received the mind must be fastened on the 
matter before us, but when the matter has been dealt with 
the mind must not continue to busy itself with it. 

* That is, th& mind should set aside ail thought about things which haTe 
been dealt with and pass on to other daties, just as water Sows on — 
unless, indeed, the channel is leaky. 

* IS f* 1 pt. iii, 1 3. 
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Amwer, ' . Certainly, timt is Eow it ^sliould be, 

29. QimMm. In the passage, ^^Man’s mind sliotild be 
living, permeating in all directions witbout limit, and not 
confined to one spot,’^ ^ wha,t is the meaning of liTing ? 

Answer. If the mind is without sebSshness, it can expand 
and enlarge. Living is the opposite of dead. 

30. The mind into which ‘Vanxiety arising from 
external things can find no entrance is the mind in which 
“there is a controlling principle and is therefore filled*'. 
The mind into wliich evil arising from external things 
can find no entrance" is the mind in which “there is a 
controlling principle and is therefore empty When this 
is made the controlling principle in one's mind and nothing 
else has any existence in it, where is it possible for evil 
to enter ? How otherwise can it be described than 
as empty ? But in the writer's statement, “ The mind in 
which there is a controlling principle is empty," the w^ords, 
“there is a controlling principle," in themselves imply 
being filled. 

The Philosopher said further : The sentence, “ The mind 
in which there is a controlling principle is filled," means 
that when one's mind has wdtliin it a controlling principle, 
anxiety arising from external things can find no entrance : 
what is this but to be filled ? The sentence, “ The mind 
in which there is no controlling principle is filled," means 
that when one’s mind has no controlling principle, evil 
arising from external things comes in and fills it. How can 
this be described otherwise than as filled ? 
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8L Qimtmi. WLat .is, iBeaafc by conceBtration ? 

OoncentratioB' means not to lose tbe mind in 
tliis or that direetion. ^ Coneentration is tlie opposite of 
mind- wandering - 

Question. What about .thought upon things that need 
to be thought about ? 

Amtmr. There is no objeetion.to that ; but there should 
be BO incoherent thinking, and the thought should be on one 
thing only. To he thinking about a certain thing and 
then to let jmur thoughts go off to something else will 
not do. 

32. **lVhen the mind is fixed, importance is attach^ 
to calmness of speech.’'^ The meaning of tliis statement 
is: Speech is the x>utoomd of tlie mind. If the mind 
be fixed there will be careful disorimination in the use of 
language, with the result that it will carry the aooent of 
assurance, and will be calm and deliberate. When the mind 
is not fixed, confusion prevails within, while language flow's 
forth without previous thought, and is shallow^ and hasty 
in consequence. This, too, is the fruit of the action of 
the will upon the physical element.® 

S3. Question. Does' the. statement, ** The Mind is the 
enceinte of the Nature,’* mean that tlie Nature is enclosed 
in the Mind ? 

The iMaster nodded assent, and said : Y^, but Heng 

Chit’s statement, The Mind unites the Nature and the 
@,pt. xi, 14 ■ 

^ The llh (this) refers to the passage quoted at the beginning o! the 
paragraph. 

® An allusion to the teaching of Mencius on the -will moving the physical 
element (j§ @ and vice versa ; see Mencius, p, 05, 
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Feelings/’ i is not to be improved upon. Mencius often 
spoke of tlie Mind, but said nothing so exact as this. If 
you consider it carefully you will see that in the books 
of the other philosophers there is nothing even approaching 

■this.' ■ . ■ ■ 

34. Fang Pin Wang in a letter asked the following 
question ; The statement, “The Mind is the enceinte of 
the Nature,” should be explained as meaning that the Mind 
is the seat of that ruling principle which controls 
the j^ersonality. K‘o Hstieh^ says that the expression 
" enceinte ’ means to enclose. ' The Mind contains these 
principles^ as a city walH does its inliabitants. 

Chu Hsi replied : Pang’s statement is too vague. ^ 

'Question. Who is it that explains the external operation 
of the Mind as the exhaustive investigation of principles ? 

Amwer. It is a statement of the Kiangsi School. 

Qmstiofver. The manifestation of the blind in speech 
cannot be regarded as the external operation of the blind,® 
because in that case the external operation of the Mind 
■would be wholly dependent on the brief moment of time 
occupied in speech, and what dependence could be placdi 
upon it ? 

Anstver. The Hunan School * all take this view. 

^ ^ ^ xriii, 1 14. ^ Sumamed Cheng, see p. 3. 

^ That is, the principles of Nature. 

^ #15 “ outermost wails enclosing the city and suburbs.” 

^ Lit. ‘\slow ”, i.e. not crisp and clear. 

refers to JB i5 iS immediately above. 

The Hu (^) School, founded by Hu An Kuo (see p, 24), also called 
the Hu Hsiang School, see p. 28, n. 4, Nan Hsien (see p. 102) was a 
prominent representative of this School ; see ^ ^ , pt. 1, 1 3, 
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(Question* When Mencius spoke to the King of Cli'i ^ Iiis 
desire was by means of speech to help hiiii:^ but if he had 
depended only on speech he would have failed, would 
he^not ? — ■ , ■ 

Answer* Ym *. ' ■ 

Qtmiion* The necessary existence of life in the seed 
corresponds to the necessary existence of Love in man.” 
Thus life is taken to illustrate Love. The life of the seed 
is the principle of life, so that the principle of life is 
regarded as Love. Is it not so ? 

Answer, It certainly should be so. 

The Philosopher further explained Kan Hsian's - state- 
ment that the active manifestation of the IMind’s substance 
is incessant. When it is manifested it should be preserved 
and he master of whatever phenomenon it is dealing with. 

K'o Hsiieh said : How can the Mind wait till after its 
manifestation before it controls the phenomenon ? 

Answer, If you force the meaning of a passage in this 
way you will find many seeming mistakes in Xan Hsieii’s 
statements. 

33. In the staiemenL ** The ilind moulds ^ the virtues 

^ Mencius, p. 194. ^ Chang ClVlh m- 

® The word ^ generally means *‘wonderM” or “ mysterious ; 
I cannot find that there is any other instance of its use as a verb meaning 
“ to fashion or “ mould ”, except as this sentence is referred to in other 
parts of this work. The sentence is from the writings of Hu Wii Feng 
(see ^ ^ j pt* xlii, f, 12), and means that the province of the mind is 
to mould the powers or virtues of the Nature and Feelings, and so unite 
them in harmonious operation. It is similar to Heng Ch'ii’s saying, “ The 
Mind unites the Nature and Feelings” ^ f||)» see p. 174. 

^ M is the object of the verb ^ ^ ; and the statement means that 
the Mind is like a pivot, controlling the operations of the Nature and Feelings. 
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of the Hature and Feeliags,” the word moulds"' mmns 
to direct their aetmties. ■ 

36. I Ch'uan said at first that all who discoursed oathe 
Mind referred to Mind:’ as manifested. Subsequentlj lie 
acknowledged that this statement was not corrects Wu 
Feng,^ however; adhered to the earlier statement ; and, 
regarding Mind as already manifested and the Hature as 
not yet manifested, he eantrasted the one with the other 
in this sense. The Okih Yteu is full of such statements. 

37. The expression, the nbatural mind/" ^ x-efers solely 
to that which is affected hy the material body. The possessor 
of bodily form we call man ; add the ethical element and 
you have -what is termed Moral Law ; and that which has 
consciousness is termed the Mind. 

38. “ The positive ether is clear ; w’hen it prevails the 
virtuous nature operates: the negative ether is turbid; 
when it prevails creatiirely desire becomes active."" ^ You 
need only to examine and test your own thoughts and you 
vill find it so. When man’s mind is empty and still, it 
will follow naturally that it is pure and clear. When it 
is clouded by creaturely desire, it is sunk in the densest 
darkness. This is how the turbid negative ether comes 
to be predominant. 

^ See p. 16S and n. 2. 

2 The son of Hu An Ivuo and author of the Chih Yen (Words of Wisdom) ; 
see p. 23, n. 2, , , 

^ Contrasted i^rith the “ spiritual mind ” 5 s®® p. 19, n. 1. 

* Quoted from the Ch^ng 3Ieng (|?| ^ ^), by Chang Tsaij see 

:k Pt- or ^ 1$, pt. iv, I 13. 
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i39. iWhen the mind is enlarged it can enter into every- 
thing^tiiroiighouttlieuniTer-se, . . . The mind of the man 
of the %TOrld rests ^vitinn the narrow limits of the seiisesA 
and tiierefore cmnot enter into everything ^ tliroiigliont the 
universe. It is the sago alone — he ^Svlio develops liis Nature 
to its utmost, and so does not allow his mind to be fettered 
by what he sees and hears whose mind is large enough 
to embrace all things, so that “ under the whole heaven 
there is not a single thing whieli he does not look upon as 
he looks upon himself.'^- Ail other distinctions a?re lost 
in this distinction between greatness and littleness d 

Mencius means the same thing when lie says^ ' By 
developing the mind to the utmost vre understand 
our Nature and know Heaven.^ ^ For to develop the 
mind to the utmost is to enlarge it to its utmost. When 
it is enl'^rged to its utmost we understand our Nature, we 
know Heaven, and there is no trace of egoism.^ 

Tao Fu® asked; To-day, we who have not, like the 

1 Cl B. M., p. 261. 

2 Quoted from the C/i^ng Mtng ^), see above. 

3 “Littleness” refers to the sentence above, in which Chang Tsai 
speaks of the heart of the worldly man as so small that it confines itself 
to what it sees and hears. 

* See Ch^ For the quotation from lUencms, see Mencius, 

p. 324, and Legge’s note. 

® When the mind embraces all things there is nothing outside it. The 
opposite of this is egoism, or ^ ^ llJ • 

® Tao Bu may have been either one of three of Chu Hsi’s disciples whose 
surnames were respectively Huang (^), Chao (^), and Yang (f^), 
but whose stgle in all three cases was Tao Fu. For Huang Tao Fu, see 
p. 50. Yang Tao Fu was a disciple of Chu Hsi in the latter’s declining 
years, and a faithful companion at the time of his disgrace ; see Chu Tzu 
Nien F% ^ |§)i iv, f- 44. Chao Tao Fu {ming ^ 
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sages, attained to such development of the niind^ must ive 
not also extend it so as to influencse others ? ^ 

Answer . Altliougii we have not attained to that standard 
W 0 must still learn to say that beyond the senses there is 
a realm of principles which cannot be seen or heard. If 
we have not learned Bo much, how can the mind be extended? 
The important tliingis that this is what Heng Ch'ti meant 
it does not follow, however, that it is what Mencius meant ^ 
Tm Fw. For Mencius’ real meaning we must rely upon 
the passages quoted in the jyialogues mi the Great 
Learning ? ^ 

Answer. Yes, Mencius* meaning is simply that when 
your investigation of principles is perfect the mind naturally 
attains to the fullness of its utmost capacify, and not that 
you must enlarge it in order to understand your Nature 
and know Heaven. 

Tmo Fu. But simply as Heng Ch% expresses it, it is 
very difficult to cany out. 

' Answer. ^ That is just Heng Ch’ii’s way of talking at 
times, as though he -were carried away by his imagination. 
The mind is large by nature [why talk of enlarging it] ? 

was the grandson of Chao Ju Yii, Chu Hsi’s friend and the Emperor Ning 
Tsung’s Prime IMmister; seed. P. Bruce, Introduction to ChuHsi and the Sung 
School, chap, iv. He held office in various provincial posts, in all of which 
he followed the principles of government adopted by his grandfather. 
The education he received from the same source also bore fruit in ripe 
scholarship and a well-balanced mind. 

^ The meaning of ^ is the same as in Mencius, p. 20, q.v. 

2 That is, in the statement quoted on the previous page. 

^ That is, in the passage (p. 324) referred to by Chang Tsai. 

^ A work by Chu Hsi ,* see J. P. Bruce, Introduction to Chu Esi and the 
Sung School, chap. iv. 
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Pa^ssages like tMs reallj mmn that from an exhaustive 
investigation of phenomena there follows naturally and 
freely communion with all things. This is ** from the study 
of the lowly to understand high things ^ and the meaning 
of hfeiicius is precisely the same. 

40, In the passage, ** When the mind is enlarged, it can 
enter into everything throughout the universe,” ^ the 
expression ” enter into” ^ is like what is spoken of as “ the 
universal emhodiment of Love in actions ”, and means that 
the principle of the mind permeates e\"erywhere like the blood 
circulates in the body. If there is a single thing into which 
it does not enter, its permeation is incomplete, and it fails 
porfectlj" to embrace all things, wliich is egoism. For 
selfishness produces separation between the and the non- 
ego, so that they stand opposed the one to the other. The 
result is that even towards those dearest to us there is no 
assurance of a perfect altruism. ” The egoistic mind,” 
therefore, '“'cannot be one with the !Hind of Heaven.”^ 

41. Question. In the statement, ” When there is any- 
thing which the mind does not enter into, it is egoistic,” ^ 
which is the meaniisg of the expression enter into ” (fi) ? 

Answer. It means to import the mind into the 
phenomenon, and, so to investigate it as to grasp its 
principle.^ It is the same meaning as that of the 

' : r Analecta, xiv, xxxvii, 2, p. 153. 

® Cyng 3Iing, ^ ^ ® ^ 't P* 350. 

^ Ci Bergson’s doctrine of intuitiTe sympathy as the means Tfhereby 

we get into the heart of things in the making ” ; see Euchm and Bergson, 
by E, Hermann, pp. 149-‘152. 
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expressions ** investigation of thin^” and ‘‘perfection of 
knowledge and differs from-tliat' of maaning sub- 
stance as contrasted vitli its manifestatian. 

42. Heog Cli'ii said: “-When there is anytliing which 
tlio mind does not enter into, it is egoistic ’’ ; ^ and again, 
“The egoistic mind cannot be one with the Mind 
of Heaven.”^ ' For Heaven ' is .'great and altruistic, 
embracing all things ; when in my investigation of things 
there is one principle in them which eludes my search, my 
mind is egoistic and unlike the Mind of Heaven. 

43 Someone asked : What is meant by egoism ? 

^Answer, It means : 'RTieii ' there is, selfish thought, 
obstruction arises betiveen the subject and object. We see 
only ourselves, and everything 'external is regarded as having 
no relation to the self. Such is egoism. 

44. Question, How can the mind by means of moral 
principle be in communion with external things to an 
unlimited extent ? 

'Ansi067\ The mind is not like a horizontal door which 
has to be made larger by force.^ You must clear away 
the obstructions arising from creaturely desire, and then 
it will be pure and clear with no limit to its knowledge ; 
in investigating the principles of phenomena there will be 
free communion. Heng Ch‘u said, “ Do not allow the mind 
to be fettered by the senses “ When the Mind is enlarged 

^ G. L., p. 222. ^ The same word as Pi, to enter into* 

® CUng Ming, >5 

^ It is upright and of adequate size ; all that is needed is to clear away 
the obstructions, and then there wiU be no diificulty of access. 
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it oaa «Qt 0 r into eyery thing throughout the univeise.’’ ^ The 
expression, To he in oommunion mtli external things bj 
means of moral principle/’ means this unobstructed com- 
munion. Merely to guard the senses of hearing and sight 
naturally 1ms a narrowing effect. 

45. The Mindis the principle of life.” ^ This sentence 
was recorded by Chang Ssii Sliu.^ I question wheilierthero 
is not some statement omitted. It must be that when the 
text w^as correotod it was aeeidentally lost. 

Po Peiig^ said: Why %vas it included in your work, 
Modem Thought ? 

'Answer. How dare I do other than record it,? But 
I fear there is some defect. These four words are not 
adequate to express the idea. 

46. The Mind is the principle of life ; man poss^ses 
Mind, and the Mind dwells in a material form and thereby 
nmn lives. The solicitous mind is the principle of life.” 
How do you explain this ? 

Amiver, The Mind of Heaven and Earth ^ which gives 
birth to all things is Love. !Maa by bis endowment receives 

^ GUng Ming, ^ • 

^ A statement by I Ch‘nan ; see ^ ^ , pi t 28. The word 
tramiated ** principle ** is (|§). Its meaning is somewhat obsenre* as the 
text indicates. It is probably equivalent to iaoii(^ 8 ) = ** principle 
a frequent nse of the word. 

A pupil of I Chinan; see U pi xii, £. 22, 

^ Wu Pi Ta (JJIj ^ style Po Peng ; see p. IT. 

® See ^ ^ j pli- 3:v, f, 28. 

^ The use of this expression here is in the same sense as that of ** The 
Mind of Heaven ” in the next section ; cl J. P. Bruce, Introductiom to Chu 
Hsi and the Sung School, chap. xiii. 
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fhm Jv'Iind of Haavea and ' Earth aad thereby Ms life. Henee 
the ‘"solicitous mind in man is -also the principle of life. 

47. The statement, “ The M'ind is the principle of life/'^ 

means that the Mind is the principle which produces life. 
The' statement j “ The solicitous -mind is the principle of life 
in man/^ means that we reoeire the Mind of Heai^en and 
thereby lire. To give hirth'^ to things is the hlind of 
Heaven. ■ ' 

48. Question, In the section on the blind as the 
principle of life, does not the first part, The Mind is the 
principle of life/’ ^ refer to the Mind of Heaven and Earth 
as giving birth to aU things ; and the latter part, “ The 
solicitous mind is the piinciple of life in man/’^ to the 
Mind of Heaven and Earth as received by man to be Ms 
Mind? For in Heaven there is nothing but this Law, 
and apart from material form Law would have nothing in 
wMoli to inhere. Hence the statement, “ Man possesaea 
Mind, and Mind dwells in a material form, and thereby 
lives.” ^ The first part corresponds to the statement, “ The 
law of their succession is goodness ” ; “ the latter part to 
the statement, “ Their realization is the Xature.”^ 

Anstoer, To make the first part, “The Mind is the 
principle of life,”^ refer solely to Heaven is not 
correct either ; for Law is one all-comprehensive Law, and 
man is inseparably united to Heaven and Earth. 

49. Let the mind go, so that it may be broad 
and tranquil ; and it will be enlarged. Do not tet it be pre- 
possessed by the divisive influence of selfish thought, and it 

^ See p. 182. » Ti CUng, p. 355. » Ibid., p. 356. 
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will 1)6 enlarged. -With, the mind enlarged it natural^ly 
foIlo'TO that there will be no hastiness; if we meet with 
calamity there will 'he . no fear; if w'e meet with prosperity 
there will be no exultation'; for ina reiy little while calamity 
may give place to prosperity, and prosperity to calamity. 
Hsiin Tzu said, “The noble man witli a mind enlarged, 
will he one. with the Div*iae, and in accord with l!kIoral Laiv. 
If his mind be small he will he inspired by awe 
and righteousness and be self-controlled.”^ For with the 
noblo man, when Ms 'mind is enlarged it is' the Mind of 
Heaven, ■when it is small 'it. is the watchful and reverent 
mind of King Wen,-' and bo-th are good. With the ignoble 
man, if his mind is enlarged it will be reckless, if it be 
small it will be petty and narrow^ seltlsli and miserly, and 
both are bad. 

(Thirty Sections from the Co.llected W.iiitixgs.) 

1. Man livas by the union of the Nature with the Ether, 
But given this union we find, when we analyse it, that the 
Nature pertciins to Law and is formless, while the Ether 
pertains to form and is materia!-. The former as pertaining 
to Law and formless is altruistic and invariably good ; the 
latter m pertaining to form and material is selfish and 
potentially eviL The manifestations of the former, since 
it is altruistic and good, are all the workings of Divine 
Law ; the manifestations of the latter, since it is selfish 

^ See ^ m + H iii A note 

on tMs pbrase In the work referred to says s 5c IS ^ ^ 

5c ® m l:- 


human natuee iss 


and potentially are all tlae actions of, human' desire. 
Hence the distinction hetween 'the natural mind and the 
“ spiritual mind in S'hun’s admonition to Yu.^ For this 
distinction is a root distinction, and not to be explained as 
exccBs or shortcoming? in the action; of the Ether, '^ith 
subsequent lapse into ' human desire. But the statement 
does not go beyond the term “natural mind’*, and implies, 
surely, that it is not necessarily wholly e:^dL It does not go 
beyond the term “ unstable ”, and equally implies that it is 
not necessarily foredoomed to become criminal . But seeing 
that it pertains not to Law but to form, its lapse into evil 
and even crime is not diffidult. This is the reason for its 
“ instability and herein it differs from the^ “ spiritual 
mind ”, which is infallibly good and never evil, is stable and 
never falls to one side or the other, has its standard, and can 
be relied upon. In regard to these two, therefore, we must 
use the utmost discrimination and singleness, and so make 
the altruistic and invariably good the perpetual master of our 
entire personality and of all our conduct, while the selfish 
and potentially evil must be aJJowed no place in our lives. 
Then, in everything ’wo do and say, there will be no need to 
choose between excess and shortcoming: it will spontaneously 
and uiifailinglj^ accord with the Mean. (Whenever you 
begin your examination of anything you should first 
consider and decide upon its goodness or otherwise, and 
then proceed to consider 'whether it accords with the Mean 
or not. By “ discrimination and singleness ” ^ you examine 

^ See Shu Ghing, p. 61 ; also J. P. Bruce, Introduction to Cm HH and 
the Sung School^ chap. x. 
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its gm&nms or otLerwise.;-. .then hj sincerely holding fast 
the ilean ^ there is neither excess nor ^lortcoming, and 
the Mean is attained to natnrally. You do not seek the 
]\Icaiii hy means of diserimiiiation and sing! eness . ) This was 
the real meaning of Shuns admonition to Yil recorded in 
tho “ Preface 'h- The manifestations of the Ether are not 
directly regarded as wholly erih with no allowance for times 
when it is clear and translueenty pure and unadulterated, as 
suggested in your treatisa. But such clearness and 
transhicence, purity and unadulteratcdness, seeing that they 
belongtotheaccidentaieonditionof the material Ether, can 
do no more than retain connexion with Law and assist 
its animating influence. They cannot be regarded as the 
spiritual mind, or as a substitute for discrimination and 
concentration. In Mencius, for example, although he speaks 
of tho Ether as the restorative influences of the night 
nevertheless that which it is desired to retain by them resides 
in tho moral mind, and he does not directly regard such 
influences as paramount. Again, although he speaks of 

nourishing the ether*', yet the power it employs for this 
resides in '' the accuniiilatioii of righteous deeds ” ; ^ he does 
not directly seloet the non-excesses and shortcomings of the 
Ether with a view to nourishing them. In your treatise 
you place too much emphasis on the word Ether I will 
not, therefore, examine your other statements. For 

^ See Sim Ching, p. 61. 

“ The Chinese Preface to the Shu Cliing reputed to be written by 
Confucius; see Shu Ohing, p. 1. . -•.■This admonition of Shun to Yu, however^ 
is not specifically mentioned in the Preface, but in the body of the wrork, 
p. 61, as abowe. 

^ Lit. *‘niglifc*ether”, Mencius, p. 2S4 * Ibid., p. 66. 
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example, tlie distinctions you^mafee between tbe “medium 
ether*’, the “excess ether**, and the “inadequate ether*', 
seem to me to be at fault, but as they do not affect the 
subject of the “minuteness of the spiritual' mind ** it is 
hardly worth while to discuss them-. (Eeplj to Ts'ai CM 
T'Mng.)^ 

2.‘ I hare received^ your letter and two essays replying to 
Hu Piao. 'Your criticism of Mr.,-Lu’s treatise^ on the 
Doctrine of the Mean is most trenchant, and very striking. 
But there are some points not clear. Permit me to set out 
in order -my reasons for saying so, and I beg you will 
submit them to your friends for their criticism. Your reply 
to Kuang Chung® on the faults peculiar to the scholar^ hits 
the mark exactly, but in my opinion the chief fault lies in 
the fact that in ordinary times the illumination of principles 
is imperfect and the nurture of the mind immature, so that 
when affairs present themselves there is no preparation for 
dealing with them. To say that at the very time when 
affairs crowd in upon us we should make a careful 
investigation of the Mind’s origin, means that in addition 

^ See p. 65, n. 3. 

2 Probably Lu Tsii ClVien (§ )ji§. |^) ; see p. 116, n. I. Or 
possibly the reference is to Lu Yu Shu, whose writings were, in fact, 
criticized by Nan Hsien ; see p, 458. I have not been able to find the 
treatise referred to. 

® Hu Huang Chung, see p. 37, n. 2. 

^ The idea combated in the following argument is that we can. attain 
to perfection by understanding the mind (fH i^) as a pre-requisite, 
and that this should be done in the time of the mind’s activity and when 
its workings and springs of action can foe investigated. 
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to the task of dealing with these affairs ws have at the 
same time the further thought of investigating the Mind 
itself. Thus with the Mind we examine the Mind.^ and the 
difficulty and complexity of our task are intensified. More- 
oveij the importance of using sucli effort before we meet 
with affairs is lost sight of. This makes me question your 
line of reasoning. The essence of Confueian teaching is to 
put the investigation of principles first, because each 
individual thing ^ has its owm law. This must be first under- 
stood, and then the phenomena of the Mind wall bo seen 
to hare in oaeli case a standard by "wHoIi their character® 
may be estimated. The Shu Ching-^iii sueh expressions 
as Divine social arrangements*', ^‘Divine social 
distinctions “ Divine appointments and “ Divine 
retributions -and UtfeBcius*— in the words, “The relations 
of all thingB may be thus determined, and it is of the 
greatest importance to estimate the actions of the mind*'^ 
—both express this same idea.^ If w^e fail first to “ extend 
our knowledge to the utmost’* in respect to this fact, and 

* ■ Thing ” here refers to the mental faculties ; see p. 54. 

® For the force of .|f fi Sj Mencius, p. 20, verse 13, in 
reference to which Legge says in Ms note t ** ^ 4lf means that the 

mind, as anccted from without, and going forth to affect, may ho light 
or heavy, long or short, i.e. may foe right or wrong, and that in different 
degrees, etc.*' 

^ 8hu CMng^ pp. 7Z-4» 

* Mencius, p. 20. j - see note/ '2 above, 

® That is, that each individual thing has its own law as stated above ; 
the jlfj in in ^ ^ ^ jlfc ? ^refers to the same 

as that referred to in the sentence ^ ^ jll; above, viz, the state- 
ment immediately preceding Jl* ^ individual 

thing has its owm law), ^ ^ 
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are content knowing and understanding how the J^Iiad 
conaess to he what it is—and that raguely, with no standard 
to guide us—then how is it possible 'for either the content, 
or the manifestations, of the Mind to accord with eternal 
principles ? Consider, moreover, the teachings of the 
Buddhists on rigid . posture and hard disciplined They, 
indeed obser\'e -and contemplate' the Mind, and yet with it all 
we cannot in their company 'attain to the moral ideal of 
Yao and Shun, simply because, not recognizing the Divine 
Law, they regard Mind alone m ruler ; and thus there is 
no security against falling into selfishness. This accords 
with a saying of our predeee^ors that the sages regard 
Heaven, and the Buddhists regard Mind, as the foundation 
of things. In your treatise you speak of the mind being 
continuously emptied of anxiety and evil, I grant this so 
far as the original* substance of the mind is concerned, but 
when you have regard to human desire and selfishness in 
which the mind has so long been submerged, how is it 
possible in pne day suddenly to attain to this standard? 
The sages therefore insisted that the mind must be rectified, 
that ** to rectify the mind there must first be sincerity of 
thought, and that to be sincere in thought, knowledge must 
first be extended ,to the utmost When efforts are made 
in this order, then the true mind is attainable, and with it 
a return to its original state of emptiness ; but this is not 
to be achieved in a single day. You, however, speak baldly 
of the mind being continuously so empty. Again you say : 

^ Lit. Hoiding a dusting-bnisK with, the hands ereet (i.e- in a forced 
rigid position), carrying water and fnei ”, all as acts of self-discipline. 
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“ If the jSiIind he understood, it will "be successful in what- 
ever direction it may be employed.” Here again you are 
mistaken in representing the process as too rapid, and so 
fall into error. According to the teaching of the Con- 
fucianists, there must be perfect righteousness and 
spirituaHty in order to sucoeed in whatever direction the 
mind may he employed. Then indeed you may say that 
the mind is continuously emptied of anxiety and When 
^Mencius speaks of “ preserving ” and “ losing ”, “outgoing ” 
and “incoming”,® hig meaning surely is that the mind 
should bo held fast and pr^erved ; for one must suppose 
that be did not use sueb expr^sions with the idea merely 
that the mind should be understood. If we can constantlj' 
hold fast and preserve it, then the reverent care of w'hich 
you speak wiU he perfect. If this he perfect it will he the 
same whether in activity or inactivity, and the mind will 
ha continually preserved. You insist, too', that we should 
seek' it in activity, with the idea of avoiding the onesidodness 
of inactivity, overlooking the fact that the result must be 
a leaning to the onesidedness of activity. The man, how- 
ever, who can claim to hold fast and preserve his mind 
is one who surpasses even Yen Tzii. Again, you say that 
it is by understanding the mind that we can guard it. As 
to which my ® fear is that the method is all too easy. The, 
Master Ming Tao said, “ If we can enter into things with 
Joy, we need not f^r inability to guard the mind.” * We 

‘ ^ 1 ® =s 

your statement tliat the mind is continnonsly 
emptied would then stand; see above. 

® Mencius, p. 285 ; cf, liCgge’s note in hco, 

® ^ refers to the speaker. * ^ pt. xiif, p. 5. 
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mtist adopt tliis attitude; only thus mil our position be 
unassailable, without flaw, and free from vitiating errors. 
According to your esteemed opinion this preservation of 
the mind is to be sought for in its manifested operations, 
wdiich is exactly the idea of the Budidhists wdien they speak 
of sparks from the flint and lightning/ mdiile you appear 
to pay little attention to the work of prolonged leisurely 
nurture. Hence the search for it is too hasty, its attainment 
is with apprehension, the reliance upon it is weak, and its 
manifestation too evanescent. What the Yi Ching 
expresses as “ with broadness of mind continuing in wiiat 
has been attained means the unwillingness to fall 

into this error. (Keply io Chang Chin Fii.)^ 

3. The position of the Buddhists is that we need only to 
undex'stand the one Mind, but, as a matter of fact, they 
themselves do not know wiiat the mind-substance really is. 
Although they assert that all la’^vs have their origin in the 
Mind, they really hold that there is a law external to it/ 
Hence there is no room in their philosophy for the First 
Cause of the Universe, and their dootrine of subject and 
object is incomplete. But those who teach this doctrine 
know enough to, make them mask their position on both sides, 

^ Possibly refers to their quality of instantaneousness. 

2 Yi OMng, p. 416. 

Chang Ch‘ih ; see J*. P. Bruce, Introduction to Chu Esi 

and the 8ung School, chap. iv. Ch’in Pu was probably his style in early life 
and was subsequently changed to Ching Pu, the style by which he is referred 
to in his biographies. That Ch‘in Pu is identical with Ivan Hsien (Chang 
Ch'ih’s literary name) is clear from a passage in the pt. i, f. 5. 

* That is, that outside the Mind there is another Law. To this doctrine 
Chu Hsi replies : “ No, how can there be two * Laws * in the ultimate 
sense See below. 
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and, skilfully veiling their ideas, persistently deelins to say 
in so many words that outside the one !Mind there is another 
First Cause. According to the account of ilind given by 
our sacred Confucian cult the ‘‘ Divine social arrangements’ h 
Divine social distinctions ’h Divine appointments and 
Divine retributions ’’d “ solicitude '‘conscientiousness'^ 
“ toaoral insight 'h and “ courtesy .are all included in it, 
and there is no law external to it. Mencius said therefore, 
“ He who develops his Mind to the utmost understands his 
Nature. Understanding his N<atur8 he knows Heaven. By 
preserving Ins IMind and nourisliing his Nature he sen'es 
Heaven/'® Here, then, we have Heaven and Man, the 
Nature and the Decree, united in one : how can there be 
two “ Laws ” in the ultimate sense ? But those who to-day 
propound this theory maintain on the contrary that external 
to the Mind there is another First Cause ; that apart from 
Love there is another method by which the Nature may be 
developed, and the Decree perfectly embodied. I fear that 
tliis only means an ungrateful disregard of the teachings 
which the saints and sages have bequeathed to us, and of 
their lifelong devotion to learning and inquiry into truth. 
I fear also lest this theory should spread and, exposing 
itself to attack by heretics, seriously involve our doctrine. 
(Reply to Chang Chhii Fu.) 

4. In seeking to regain the lost mind it is not necessaiy 
to explain what it is, but through the hours of the day, 
in its various activities, continuously and carefully to watch 
it, not aEowing it to get beyond control : and in course of 

^ BM OMng, p, 73. ^ Mencius, p- 79, 

^ IMd., p. 325. *• See Mencius, p. 290, 
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time the result ^vill appear naturallj, the moral nature will 
be illuminatedr ■ and , steadfasto^ attained, without any 
abnormal expenditure, of effort: (Eeply to Li Shu 'Wen,) 

'5. The sentenoe in the Commmtary on the 
** Although free from heart depravity it is still not in accord 
vith right principle,*' really include both activity and 
inactivity. If in a time of solitary leisure I am affected 
by the external world and .ought to respond in 
some particular way, but my mind remains rigidly and 
obstinately unresponsive: then, although there is the absence 
of heart depravity, the inaction is in itself out of accord 
with' right principle. Or if I ought to respond to a certain 
phenomenon in a certain way, but I actually respond to it 
in, a different way, then, although not nec^sarily proceeding 
from intentional selfishness, this alone is out of accord with 
right principle. Seeing that it is out of accord with 
light principle, what is it if it is not depravity ? We must 
not depend solely on rectitude and carefulness for this 
preservation and nurture, thinking that if I preserve the 
Alincl in this way, there will bo no heart depravity. On 
the contrary, we must bear in mind that it is possible for 
carefulness to fail through anxieties and distractions, and 
pave the way for falseness and heart depravity. In what 
you say about the modern her^y wdth respect to under- 
standing the Mind you strike at the very root of the error. 
What the learning of the ancient^ emphasized in the 
preservation of the Mind was to extend it so as exhaustively 
to investigate the Jaws of the universe. What the moderns 

^ A commentary by Cb*eng I. It is included in the ^ ^ 
and entitled # ;n ^ 
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mean by undemtanding the Mind is by reliance npon it 
toi stand outside the laws of the universe. With the ancients^ 
therefore, the more exalted their feiio'wledge was^ the deeper 
ms the humility which characterized their Reverence ; while 
with modern scholars, the loftier their discussions are, the 
greater is their arrogance and licence— from wiiich you may 
judge of the correctness or otherwise of their teachings. 
(Reply to Pang Pin Wang.) 

6. It is not necessary to go out of one’s waj to get rid 
of the natural mind ; it needs only that the spiritual mind 
shall rule. That is, if the natural mind is to be rendered 
pow^erless to play the robber, it must be by the spiritual 
mind. But this is exceedingly difficult to secure, so sudden 
and rapid are the movements of human desire, (Reply to 
Cheng Tzu Shang,)^. 

7. The intellectual powers of the Mind, when they 
manifesit themselves on the piano of ethical principle, con- 
stitute the “ spiritual mind ’’ ; ^ when they manifest them- 
selves in the region of desire, they constitute the ‘^natural 
rnind^h^ (Repty to Cheng Tzu Shang.) 

8. Question, The Mind of man is a spiritual^ thing. 
It is true that by day, before there has been any response 
to external phenomena, it is still and without activity ; ^ 
it is also true that, in this state of inactivity, the Mind is 

^ See p. 5, E. 3. ® See 8ku OMn^f p. 61. 

’ ‘‘Spiritual** (®) Here is a diSerent word with a diferent njeauing 
from that in the expression “ spiritual mind *’ (|§; . In the former 

case it is spiritual in the sense of pertaining to spirit, or the intellectual 
part of man’s being in contrast to the physical. In the latter case it is 
spiritual in the sense of morally pure and good. 

* 7i Clung, p. 370. 
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continuously awake and not Mindly uncnnscious, ; ■ wkiie in 
dreams of ^ m again the Mind is active as in' tliought 
by day. Y/lien, dreams cease,., however, 'and there , is no 
return to consciousness, we have deep sleep, and at Buoh times 
to speak of the !Mind as still and without aclivity is 
a mistake ; for w^hen the mind thus sinks into unconscious- 
ness, and that unconsciousness is so deep that there is as 
total an absence of knowledge or perception of tilings as 
in rooks and trees, hardly dilfering indeed from' the 
unconsciousness of death itself, the expressions “ still and 
“ without activity" *' are not applicable. But what mystifies 
me is this : Where is the mind-substance at such times,, 
and where is what we call the spiritual faculty ? What is 
the difference at such times between the sage and the common 
man? And What ought the inquirer to make the object 
of his search in such phenomena ? 

Answer. Waking and sleeping are the active and inactive 
states of the Mind. Thought and absence of tho-ught are 
the active and inactive phases of its active state. Dreaims 
and dreamlessness are the active and inactive phases of its 
inactive state. But the waking state belongs to the positive 
mode, and sleep to the negative mode, waking to the clear, 
and sleeping to the turbid ether. Waking is under control, 
and keeping not. Therefore the mystery of that 
stillness, and, when acted upon, that penetration to all 
phenomena,^ referred io in the Yi can only he predicated 
of the wnking state. (Eeply to Oh'en An Chlng.)^ 

1 See Yi Ching, p. 370. 

^ Oilmen Cii'iin style An Ch^ing, aI$o called CIi ‘^11 Pei Hsi 

(^ib m) , 'R-as a native of Fukien. He was first interested in ethical 
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9* [Qumtkm* On tHnkiiig over jour statement, 
Waking and Bleeping are the active and inactive states 
of tile Mind, ate./’ the subject presents itself to my ^ mind 
in this way : All man possess the two ethers* The spirit has 
its origin jn the p<Bitive and the body in the nagatiVa 
ether* Mind .enters into thma two ethers and resides in 
both alike, whether active or passive* It is the home of the 
spirit and the ruler of the body. By day the negative 
ether subsides and the positive is in operation* Since the 
positive is kotive, the spirit is in motion, and, the body 
responding to the movement of the spirit, the waking 
condition results. At night the positive ether subsides and 
the negative m in operation. The negative is pa^ive ; the 
body, therefore, is rigid, the spirit is inert, and the result 
is sleep, [When the spirit is active the substance of the 
invisible psychic powers and of consciousness is clearly 
manifested ; its budding life can be seen, as when, with 
the return of the positive mode, the whole world puts on 
the garment of spring. This is how it is that the -\Iind, 
whether still or affected by the external world, is under 
control. When die spirit is inert the substance of 
the invisible psychic powers and of consciousness sinks into 
hidden depths : it is silent and leaves no traces of its exist- 
ence ; Just as, in the winter months,- every sign of life 

study by reading Chn Hsi’s Motkrn Thought ( , and became 
Ixis pupil at Chang Chou. Chu Hsi spoke of him as “ eager and in- 
domitable”. He was the author of a glossary of philosophical terms 
(l£ S ^ §1), and the first to use the term Hsing Li (U wliieh 
formed part of the title of his book, 

^ used for f®, refers to the writer Ch‘en CiVun ; see note above. 

= j^, the negative mode, = wholly,- thus ffe if|^ ^ 
are the months wholly under the influence of the negative mode, i.e. winter 
months* 
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throughout the .universe is hidden beyond ou^ power hot 
searebi it out. This is why the Mind, whether still or affected 
by the external world, diffei's in sleep from the wondrous 
mystery of 'waking hours, and there is the absence of oontrol, 
Nevertheljess, there is that within which does not perish ; 
there still remains the unfathomable mystery. You call' 
it and it answeii’s ; you startle it and it responds ; so thaft 
it is still not without some control', nor is it without a wonder 
of its own. Therefore, speaking broadly, the waking state 
is positive and. the sleeping state negative, in which the Mind 
is respectively active and passive. More particularly, the 
thought of the waking houm is the activity of the active 
state, the positive within the positive mode. The absence 
of thought in waking hours is the inertness of the active 
state, the negative phase of the positive mode. The dreams 
of sleep are the activity of the passive state, the positive 
phase of the negative mode ; while dreamless sleep is the 
inertness of the passive state, the negative phase of th^ 
negative mode. Again, to show their complex interaction 
still further, thought divides itself into good! and evil 
thoughts, in which the clearness of the positive ether and 
the turbidity of the negative ether affect the activity of the 
active state. The absence of thought is divisible into the 
right and wrong kinds of responsiveness to phenomena, 
in -which the clearness of the positive ether and turbidity, 
of the negative ether affect the inertness of the active state. 
Dreams are good and bad according as the activity of the 
passive state is affected by the clearness and turbidity of 
the t-wo ethers respectivefy. And in dreamless sleep there 
is a difference in the degree of responsiveness to; external- 
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impreesions correspeadiBg, to/ the difference between the 
clearness and tur^bidifcy 'of the two ethers by which the 
inertness of the pa^Na state is affected. Thus we have 
the active and the paasive iii continuous alternation and 
complex interaction. The sage and the ordinary man are 
onej and yet differ in ' the translucence and turbidity of 
their positive and negative ethers respectively. The sagesj 
ivh ether active or inactive, are actuated by singleness and 
in them purity and perfection are paramount, while the 
masses are mixed in their motives and uncertain. But from 
this may he seen how great are the consequences attaching 
to earn€?st study. 

Anmmr, Oorrecfc. (Eeply to Ch*en An Clihng.)^ 

10. In Ch‘eng, Tzu’s doctrine of the mind 

controlling the mind/ it appears to me that the double use 
of the word “mind is b^t explaiasi as referring to the 
distinction between the natural mind and the spiritual mind. 
That is : In the one case the “ mind ’’ is the spiritual mind 
and refers specially to right principle and right conduct ; ® 
in the other case, the “ mind - ’ is the natural mind and refers 

105,' a. 2 , . 

® The allusion is to one of I Oh‘uan’s sayings ; see ^ ^ i pt. xr, I, iO. 
The whole sentence which is;. here referred to reads : |j| Hi 

Wo AjC*S ® «se the mind to 

control the mind ; if a man’s- mind is allowed to go free it will be lost.) 

® See Mencius, p. 283, where',' these expressions occur, and to which 
the phrase as here used probably alludes. Legge, in his note in hcOf 
explains it thus : ^ ^ ff , the mental constitutioii, the 

moral nature ; and « = M , that constitution, or nature, 

acting outwardly.” 
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to tlie physic-al element. To say that the mind should control 
the mind means that the spiritual mind should rule that 
entire personality, and the natural mind obey its behests. 

Answer, It is so too. But if you- look . at the Master 
Ch'eng’s meaning, you will see that it is no more than that 
you should be master of yourself. (Eeply to Cli'en An 
ClYmg.) 

11. Q.tmUon, Eec-ently, I understood you to say that 
some years ago, when you were at Thing An, from hearing 
the sound of a bell you learned the method of consendng 
the mind. At first I ^ did not understand how this could 
be, but on further examination I saw that it would be so. 

Answer, That was not the real meaning of what I said 
at the time about hearing the sound of a bell. All I said 
was that the time of the outgoing and incoming of man’s 
mind is indeterminate, for before the sound of one stroke 
of the bell had ceased my mind had already changed many 
times. (Eeply to Chang Ching Chih.) 

12. Hu Wen Ting^ said, '‘That which neither rise® 
into cons ciousness nor subsides is the substance of the Mind. 
That which rises and subsides is the Mind’s operation. If 
we can hold fast and preserve the Mind, though in on^ 
day there may be a hundred risings and subsidings, the 
Mind will maintain its character/’ This is well said, but 
the reader must remember that what is referred to as not 
rising or subsiding is not a solid immovable thing without 

refers to the writer, Chang Ching Chih. 

Hii An Kuo, the founder of the Hu School ; sea p. 21-. 
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consciousness ; nor is there, amid the linndred risings and 
snhsidings, a separate thing which dom not rise or subside. 
But when the Mind is luminous and wholly without selfish- 
nas, then you have the original substance of the Mind, 
“ still and witliout movement ^ and when its risings and 
suhsiding.i are alike according to right principle, then you 
have w’hat is described as ** acted upon and forth- 
witli penetrating all the phenomena of the uiiive^rso^h-^ 
(Reply to Shili Tzii Chung.) 

13. Your treatise on Mind is excellent, except that it 
would be better if it were more concise and restrained. Your 
questions on the mind controlling the mind are good too, 
for Ch*eng Tzu^s meaning also is that you should be 'master 
of yourself, and not allow the mind to become scattered 
or wandering. It is the same idea as that of Mencius when 
he speaks of holding fast and preserving the mind ** or 
of “seeking the lost mind How can it mean to use 
one mind to control another ? But in the present clay the 
wmrds examine’* and ** understand” are brought into the 
discussion, and' so we get the ideas of “seeking” 
and “seizing”, which are altogether different from the 
spirit of the expressions “hold fast”, “presence”, 
and “ rule”, as used by the saints and sages. Though the 
point is a fine one, it is essential that we should clearly 
understand it ; otherwise we shall slip into the heresy of 
the Buddhists. (Reply to Shih Tzu Chung.) 

14. In the essay you sent me you say : “ The Master in 
discussing Love regarded *the mastei^’” of self^ as the 

^ See 7% CMng, p. 370. - Meneive, pp. 2S0, 29a 
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important thing ; ^ the Buddhists in discussing the Nature 
regard the negation of Mind as supreme, denying Kuei 
Shan's doctrine that the Mind cannot be non-existent.'" 
According to my view, what is termed sel£— so termed in 
opposition to eixternaJ things— is a selfish recognition of 
self, wdiicli gives rise to a calculating comparison and pro- 
duces liking and desire. This, therefore, ought to bo 
mastered. If it is mastered, there naturally follows the 
'‘return to right principle’"/ which is Love. The Mind 
has a real existence. It is pure, undivided^, penetrating, 
and all-per%^adiiig in its influence. The perfect develop- 
ment of the Nature and the practice of the Moral Law 
both prooeed from this. You, however, regard it as vain 
and would get rid of it, and yet you yourself recognize that 
this would not do, and therefore say “there is the true 
Mind wliicli must be preserved"" (this is the language of 
your essay) ; and so after all there is a JMind ! In this 
case how can the theory of the negation of Mind he wholly 
right ? And how" can those who do not assert this doctrine 
be wdioUy wrong ? Suppose you take the negation of Mind 
to be correct, then, I contend, the mastery of self presupposes 
Mind, for how otherwise couM one master himself? Or 
if you take self-masteiy to be a reality, then make it your 

J Analects, XII, i, 1 (p. 114). 

« Ibid, ^ here is almost equivalent to ; cf. Legge’s note in loco. 
Soothill renders the word as “ what is right and proper and, like Legge, 
quotes Chu Hsfs gloss, 

is the restraints and graces of Divine Law”, see SootMlFs Analects of 
Confucius^ pp. 55v~8. It is probable that the sage in his use of the 
word in this passage had the Divine Law in mind more than its 
“ restraints and graces 
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business to practise it| a-nd that is all that is required. 
Again j ■why speak o£ self-mastery in one connexion and of 
the negation of Mind in the other, m if they had their 
origin in two different sources, and so cause iiiconsistencj 
in your sfcttements? (Reply to Li Po Chioii.) 

15, The Mind is a unity. What is calleci 
“ Intelligence is also the ^Mind. Your idea of seeking the 
Mind and using the Mind by means of “ Intelligence ’“'y 
feverishly trying to get hold of it in various ways, I fear 
is a mistake. Isot only is it exactly like pulling up the 
young corn/ but, in itself, it is not so good as in daily life 
to be guided by reverent care and never to lose sight of it. 
Then naturally the real Mind will be unclouded ; wiien acted 
upon by extemali things it will penetrate them ; and ba 
“intelligent with respect to everything without w'aiting 
to be made so. Therefore Confucius spoke of self-mastery 
and return to right principle,- and not of making oneself 
intelligent or exercising reverent care, ilencius speaks only 
of holding fast and preserving tlio mind, or of letting go 
and losing it, and does not say that it is by intelligence 
it is praairved and by uninteEigcnce it is lost. The ilaster 
Hsieii,^ although .he liked to define Love in terms 
of Consciousness, nevertheless did not speak of being 

^ An ailnsion to one of the illustrations used by I^renciiis, in which he 
tells of the “man of Snng who, gdeved that his growing corn was not 
longer, palled it up, and said to his family : “ I am tired to-day, I have 
been helping the corn to grow long,” upon which his son went and found 
it withered. See Mencius, pp. 66-7, 

^ Analects, XII, i, ! (p. 114). 

^ ilsieh Shang Ts^ai, see p. Si22, n. 3. 
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conscious of the Mind, but said-, “The Mind must have 
consciousnessv ^ (Reply to Yu Ch eng Chih.) 

16. The mind-substance is originally in repose, and yet 
it cannot but have movement. Its operation is originally 
good, and yet it is possible for it to lapse into the not-good. 
Now its movement and lapse into evil cannot be called 
the original character pf the mind-substance, and yet it 
cannot be termed otherwise than Mind. It is only because 
it has been beguiled by external things that it becomes evil. 
The former sages therefore said only, “ Hold it fast and 
you will presort- e it. (If it is preserved and thus is in repose, 
then its movement wiE not be otherwise than good) ; let 
it go and you will lose it (It is thus that movement results 
in the lapse into evil) ; its outgoing and incoming cannot 
be defined as to tiime or pljace (Its outgoing and loss, its 
incoming and preservation, are without any set time or 
place. They depend wholly on the way in which men hold 
the mind fast or let it go).’’ ^ In this sentence the Mind’s 
substance and pperation, its source and issue, truth and 
falsity, depravity and rectitude, are all included ; and from 
it we sec that not to lioM fast to it is to let it go, that 
its non-outgoing is its incoming : there is no middle position 
for it to rest in. According to your argument the rectitude 
of the Mind consists in the outgoing and incoming liaving 
their set time ; in which case the indeterminateness of the 
outgoing and incoming of -which Confucius speaks 
is a disease of the Mind, and he ought not to have 
categorically concluded his statement with the words “ It is 

^ Mencius, p. 285, 
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the Mind of whicii this is-said I (Eeplj. to Yu Ch'eni? 

Chill.) 

17. The instmotive cummiimoation and treatise on ilind 
*wliie!i I have received from you aro exceijeni, though, as 
it appears to me, somewhat ineompleto. For tiie iiieoiiiing 
and preserved Mad is the true mind, and the outgoing 
and lost mind is also the true mind, but has become lost 
through the seductions of its environment." You say that 
tho pri^erved mind and the lost mind, the outgoing and the 
incoming mind, are a^ike produced by the seductions of the 
environment. Thus in addition to the preserved mind there 
is still another true mind.^ But, in that case, why did 
Confucius not speak of it? Tzii's Chung’s^ contention 
contains the same , error. Tzu Yo ^ too would combine the 
outgoing and lost mind with tho incoming and preserved 
mind, and not distinguish between the true and false, 
but regard both as an unfathomable mystery. Both 
tliese ideas are wrong. My recent reply to these 
two correspondents® was not altogether complete. The 
reply ‘which I made later to Yu Cli'eng Ghili was somewhat 
more satisfactory. I now send you a copy of it, in the 
hope that you wdll let me have your instructive opinion 
upon it. As to the Mind's substaaoo and manifestation, 
however, with' ite origin and issue, although it is to 

^ This sentence immediately follows on the others quoted above. 

® Cf. Legge’s note on the passage referred to ; see Mencins, p. 285. 

® If the preser%-ed mind, as well as the lost mind, is the result of the 
seductions (!) of its environment, then there must be still another “ true 
mind which seeks to bring it back from its seductions. 

* See pp. 199-200. ® See pp. 206-8. 

® See p. 208 for reply to Tssh Yo. See pp, 202-3, 
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be distinguished as to its' truth and falsitTr depravitj and 
rectitude, it is none the' less unfathomaHe' iu' its m 
and, although it is unfathomable in its mystery,' it is, none 
■tihe lesS; tO' be distinguished as- to' its truth and „ falsity , 
depravity and rectitude. I do not know what your exalted 
opinion may be, (Reply to Ho Shu Ching*) ' 

18, I have studied your treatise on Mind. You say, 
The mind of the sagm is like a mirror or a sheet of still 
wnter : the Divine Law in them is pure and perfect.” In 
this sentence you are speaking of the preservation of the 
mind. But although it is true that the sages, •without the 
special effort of holding fast the mind, continually preserved 
it, -while ordinary men presen/^e it by holding it fast ; 
nevertheless, 'when ordinary men do thus preserve it, it does 
not differ from the nrind ajs preserved by the saga ; it is 
simply that if do not hold it fast they fail to preserve 
it. The mind preserved is the spiritual mind, the mind 
lost is the natural mind. But the Mind is one : it is not 
that realljr there are these two minds, each a sy>arate entity 
without any connexion the one with the other, but only that 
different terms are used to distinguish between presening 
and losing. It is true that when it is lost it is not the 
original state of the mind ; but neither must you say that 
there is another mind which is both preserved and lost, out- 
going and incoming, w^aiting to return to its source, and 
that w'e are to seek to exchange it for still a different mind 
wLioIi has no distinction between preserved and lost, out- 
going and incoming. There is only this one Mind. The 
failure to presence it is in itself to lose it, not to lose it is to 
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prcsexvo it. There is not the smallest conceivable middle 
ground. The student, therefore, must l>s earnest in holding 
fast and preserving the mind'. For even hefiveen Shun and 
Yii there was the warning to cultivate discrimination and 
singleneB.^ And as in the case of peace and danger, good 
government and disorder in the world, although in the time 
of the sages Yao and Shun there was peace and 
good governmeint and no danger and disorder, still you 
woulcl not say that the expressions peace and danger 'h 
“good government^' and “diBordcr'b cannot he applied 
as a whole to the time of Yao and Shun. If you were to 
do so you would bo falling into the same heresy as the Hu 
School, who maintain that there is no distinction between 
good pnd evil in the Nature.^ I beg you to consider the 
subject once more, and give me your views. (Eaply to Ho 
Shu Chiiig.) 

19. Mind as referred to in the sentence, “Hold fast to 
it and you will preserve it,“ is itself the original substance, 
and there is no need to seek for another. But when the 
holding fast is long continued and mature, there naturally 
ensues resting in righteousness and moral principle, and 

* See Shu Ohvig, p. OL 

® Ho Shu Cking’s position is, that the preserved mind and the lost mind 
am two different entities ; or, if they are one, there m another, the true 
mind, which has no such distinction as that between preserved and lost, 
which means that it has no distinction between good and evil — the Hu 
heresy. With this Hu heresy in his mind, Chu Hsi combats their favourite 
argument that the Nature cannot be said to be good because that would 
imply that it was evil, and uses the illustration of the times of Yao and 
Shtm, to which, though there was no confusion whatever, the opposite 
term peace is applied. Similarly, the term preserved” may be 
applied to the mind which has not gone, and yet may go, astray. 
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tlie absence of evil activity ; in which case what is called 
''stillness*' will manifest itself without any so-called 
"examination” and " understanding You, however, 
w’’ould make out that in tliis momentary holding fast and 
by the application of " examination*' and " understanding ” 
you may arrive at " stillness*'. I fear that the substance 
of the ilind as still cannot be understood in this way and 
that what you call "examination" and "understanding" 
is but to accelerate movement and activity, and lapse into 
care and vexation. The same idea is expressed in the Master 
Gli'eng’s statement, "The moment thought comes into 
existence the Mind is alread^^ manifested ; therefore, while 
nurture is possible before its manifestation, to bring it 
into accord with the Mean before its manifestation is 
not possible." But the Mind is one, and the expressions 
"hold fast" ^iid "preserve" cannot mean that there are 
two minds, each holding fast to the other in the same way 
as two WTCS tiers grasp each other and will not let go. The 
Master said further,^ "Let there be concentration and no 
absent-mindedness ; let there be no activity unless in accord 
with right principle ; ^ then there will be self-oontrol and 
the presenmtion of the mind." The countless utterances 
of the saints and sages, if you trace them to their beginning 
and follow them to their conclusion, you will find have 
no other meaning. (Reply to Lii Tzii Yo.)^ 

^ B refers to CIi‘eng Tzii. 

2 here is equivalent to g| ; see p. 201. 

® Lu Tsn CMen ( § ® style Tzii Yo (-^ f.§ ) , pupil of Cim Hsi, 
and brother of tte more famous Lti Tsu Cli'ieii ( § 
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20* The expressions *‘hoWing fast*’’ and “ lotting go'*, 
preserving’' and represent the instability of 

the natural mind, hut the spiritual mind •wMeli is 
‘‘but a spaik’’ is no other than this same mind. 
You are mistaken ^^vhen you interpret these four 
seiitenees^ as referring, not to man’s ilind,- but to the 
mystery of its activity and inactivity, without beginning 
or ending, without location, 'without oorporeiiy. You 
arc? wTong, too, ■when you say : Even in the wild restless 
turning to and fro wiiioh does not know where to rest, 
although not the original Hind, you may see the 
impc^sibilitj of restmint of the ]\Imds essence '' ; for if 
the mind-essence is really as you say, wiiy should you dis- 
approve of its not kno'wing where to rest and say It must 
find ite rest in reverent care ? ’’ (Reply to Lti Tzii Yo.) 

21. Everyone regards the passage on preserving and 
losing the mind as teaching that the selfish actions of the 
natural mind are due to relaxing hold of it and losing it, 
but forgets that preservation is simpl}’ by holding fast this 
veiy Bume ininxL Tzu Yo says the terms ''preservation” 
and ''loss”, "outgoing” and "incoming”, alike c?xpresB 
the cxcelieiico of the Minds unfathomable spirituality and 
intelligence ; hence lie makes no clistiiietion between true 
and false. In both these respects he is WTong, The truth 
is : the prmervation and loss, the outgoing and incoming, 

^ Tliat is, sentences in Mencius in wliicli tlie expressions ^jnoted occur ; 
.■.see B’lendus, p, 285. . .■ 

A ^{5^ tere proljably means not the ‘toatum! mind” specifically, 
but man’s mind in a general sense. 
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of the Mind are indeed the operation of its unfathomable 
spirituality and intelligence ; ^ but its truth and falsity, its 
error and rectitude, the beginning and ending of its activity 
and inactivity, must be distinguished. (Reply, to 
Lu Tzu Yo.) 

22. Your account of the natural mind and spiritual mind 
is very good, for if the spiritual mind is allowed to rule, 
then the natural mind is transformed into the spiritual 
mind. For ^example, food and dress are originally the 
outcome of the natural mind, but, aa is shown in 
the Hsiang Tang,- in the case of the sage they proceed 
wholly from the spiritual mind. (Reply to Huang Tzh 
Chiiig.) 

23 . It is asked whether the doctrine of the contemplation 
of the Mind as taught by the Buddhists is true. 

My reply is : The Alind is the agent by w^hich man rules 
his body. It is one and not divided. It is subject and no-t 
object. It controls the external world and is not its slave. 
Therefore, with the Alind we oontemplate external objects, 
and so discover the prindples of the universe. According 
to this theory, however, and contrarLvise, we examine the 
Mind by means of an external object ; that is, in addition 
to this my Mind, I have another Mind external to it, by 
which it is controlled. But is this thing that we call Mind 

^ Chu Hsi himself says that the terms “ preservation ’’ and “ loss ”, 
etc,, express the operation of the unfathomable spirituality, etc., but not 
the excellence of them as TzU Yo says they do. By saying they express^ 
the excellence of the unfathomable spirituality Tku Yo excludes everything 
not excellent, such as falsity. 

- The title of book x in the Analects. The passages referred to are 
in chaps, vi to viii (pp. 94-7). 
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one entity or two? Is it subject or is it object ? Is it 
free or is it the slave of the external ? We do not need 
to! be told in order to see the fallacy of it all. 

Someone may say : If tliis argument is correct, how are 
we to explain such expressions in the writings of the saints 
and sages as Discrimination and singleness Hold fast 
and preserve it”,- “Perfect the Mind and understand the 
Nature ‘‘Preserve the Mind and nourish the Nature”,^ 
and “ See them in front of you and resting on the yoke 

I reply : ^ The apparent similarity hut essential differ- 
ence between this theory and such sayings in the classic® 
IB just like the difference between -wheat and tares’^ or 
vermilion and purple, and the student must discriminate 
between them. When we read of the instability of the 
natural imind ^ and the budding of human desire, or of the 
smallness of the spiritual mind ® and the mystery of Divine 
Law, we must remember that the Mind is one, and that 
different terms are used simply to express its accord or 
otherwise with what is right. 

The meaning of the phrase “ discrimination and single- 
ness'’" ^ is to fasten upon what is right and discern all* that 

^ 8hu Chingf p. 61. ^ Mencius, p. 285. ^ Ibid., p. 324. 

^ Ibid., pp. 324-5. ® Analects, XV, y, 3 (p. 160). 

® Tbe answer is first given in general terms, and then in detailed sections 
corresponding to the sayings quoted by the questioner, and in the same 
order." ■ "" , . . • ■ ' 

Yu, ^ , is a weed, very similar in appearance to the young sprouts 
of com, 

® Shu Oiling^ p. 61. 

® The first of the sayings quoted in the question, “ To fasten upon what 
is right and discern all that diverges from it,” explains “discrimination” 
(Ira) J ** discard everything that is opposed to it and restore all that is 
in accord with it,” explains “ singleness ” (•— ). 
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diverges from it, to discard everything that is opposed to 
it and restore all that is in accord with it. If we can do 
this we shall indescl '‘ hold fast fhe Mean and be free 
from either excess or shortcoming. The phrase does not 
mean that the spiritual is one mind and the natural one 
mind, and that there is another mind by which we make 
the mind discriminating and single. 

The meaning of the phrase, ''hold it fast and pr^erve 
it,” is not that one mind is used to hold fast and preserve 
the other ; nor is the meaning of “letting go and losing it'^^ 
that one mind is let go and lost by another. When the Mind 
is held fast by the Mind itself, then the lost is saved ; when 
it is let go and not held fast, then the preserved is lost. 
But “holding sit fast” is also to be explained as 
not allowing the doings of the day to fetter and destroy the 
natural goodness of the virtuous nature/ and not that we 
are to sit in rigid posture and jpreserve a manifestly useless 
“ intelKgence ^ 

“ To perfect the Mind ” ^ means “ to investigate tilings 
“ to study exhaustively the laws of the universe and 
“to be possessed of a wide and far-reaching penetration”, 

1 Shu Citing, p. 61, 

^ Occurs in the same connexion as ” hold fast and preserve it See 
Mencius, p. 285. 

® Alluding to the context of the saying, “ hold it fast,” in Mencius ; 
cf. the whole of chap, viii, Mencius, pp. 283’”5. 

^ As the Buddhists do. 

^ This paragraph explains the third of the sayings quoted in the question, 
but not wholly ; part of it, viz. “ understanding the Nature”, is explained 
in the next paragraph in connexion with the phrase “nourishing the 
Nature 
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aad i&oi to, liave that bj means of which we may develop to, 
their utmost (extent the principles inherent in the Mind, 
To preserve the Mind*’’ m'eans “ to maintain inward 
correctness by seriousness, and to regulate outward conduct 
by righteousness”;,^ as in what has already been said in 
explanation of the expressions, ** disorimination and single- 
ness,” and “ holding fast and preserving the Mind”. There- 
fore by perfecting the Mind we can understand our Nature 
and know Heaven, because, the substance of the Mind being 
unclouded, we are able to search into this Law as the Self- 
Existent. By preserving the Mind we can ‘‘nourish our 
Nature and serve Heaven ”,2 because, the substance of the 
Mind being not Ipst, we can obey this Law as the Self- 
Existent. How can this be regarded as one mind perfecting 
another mind, or one mind preserving another mind, like 
two things holding each other and not letting go ? 

The passage, “ See them in front of you and resting on 
the yoke,” is in reference to the preceding expressions, 
“sincere and truthful,” “ earnest and serious.”^ For what 
it meairs is : If sincerity and truthfulness, earnestness and 
seriousness, db not perish from the Mind, then we cannot 
go anywhere hut we shall see them facing us ; and not that 
we see our Mind in front of us. Moreover, what rhyme 
or reason wouM there be in saying that the body is here 
and the Mind in front of us, or the body in the carriage 
and the Mind resting on the yoke ? 

.To isum up, : The teaching of the sages is, that with the 
Mind we exhaustively investigate principles, and by 

' 7i Chingt p. 420. 2 Mencius, p. 325. 

* Analects, XV, v, 2 (p. 159). 
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following these principles w determine our attitude to 
external things, just as the body uses the arim, and the arm 
the hand. Their doctrine is even and dear, their attitude 
broad and caljm, their principles real, and the practice of 
them spontaneous. The teaching of the Buddhists, on the 
other hand, is with the Mind! to seek the Mind, with the 
Mind to use the Mind, like the mouth gnaiving the mouth!, 
or the eye gazing at ifeeM. Its methods are uncertain and 
feverish, its course is dangerous tod cliogged', its principles 
are hollow, and its tendency antagonistic to what is right. 
These, then, are the reasons why I miaintain that, though in 
phraseology there are some points of similarity to that of 
the sages, their teaching is essentially different. And yet 
who but the high-minded with careful reflection and clear 
discrimination can avoid error on such a subject ? (Treatise 
on the Contemplation of the Mind.) 

24. Qu&stionu Heng Ch'ii said,. ‘‘Let the mind he 
expanded widely ” ; tod again, we are large-minded 
wo shall possess penetration in alb tWngE, if we are small- 
minded everything will.bo wrong, Sun Ssu Miao^ said, 

Be igreat lin courage but small in mind,’’ My own explana- 
tion of these tAvo statemente is that Heng Ch'u was speaking 
of the mind- substance, while Ssu Miao was speaking of its 
manifestation. I do not know if I am correct or not. 

Ansiu^. The mind, of course, ought ^ to be large in some 
directions and small in others. If you insist upon forcing 

^ A scholar of the seventh century ; see # S m , pt. iv, f.l7 j also 
Giles’ Miog. Diet, p. 695. 
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the letter <of the text, then all thinking becomes impossible. 
(Reply to P‘an Tzu Shan.) 

25. We must turn inwards and examine our own mind. 
Wie must examine it in its outgoing and incoming. 
shall preserve it just in so far as 'we hold it fast. Our 
labour must be continuous and unbroken. (Reply to Li 
Hui Shu.) 

26. QuesUon. I ^ once' said that the student should 
constantly preserve his mind in rectitude and singlenesSj 
and not allow the smallest shadow of selfish thought to 
intrude itself. Then it wUl follow^ naturally that there 
will be an inward controlling principle, and the mind will 
not be scattered and wandering, and we shall come very 
near to thei comprehension of the original substance of 
spirituality and intelligence. But if w^e would really and 
truly understand the original substance of this spirituality 
and intelligenoe, we must also cultivate daily intimacy with 
moral principle, and eradicate selfisliness : only thus shall 
■we attain to an understanding of the original mind-sub-’ 
stanoe. 

Answer, You need to get rid of a lot of superfluous 
methods and useless verbiage ; to look only at what is meant 
by the saying, ‘'Hold it fast and you wall preserve it'" ; ^ 
and not add redundant comments. (Reply to Li Hui Shu.) 

27. Sicholam of the present day for the most part busy 
themselves for the most part with irrelevant matters, and do 

^ @ refers to tlie questioner Li Hui Shu (^ P|^ 5 ® 

miTigp ■' ' . ■ ■ 

2 Mencius, p. 285. 
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not realize that the mystery of the Mind is the source of all 
phenomenal Those -who do know can do no more than, with 
beetling brows and glaring eyes, shout and swear away 
the views they are opposing, asserting that this alone is the 
virtuous mind and original nature, and that it is invariably 
good. They do not realize that if there is no holding fast and 
preserving it, no practical conduet, no explanation, and no 
thorough examination, then aH this beetling of the brows 
and glaring of the eyes resolves itself into selfish thought and 
human passion, and the more earnestly sincere it is the 
more! wild will it be. You must not fail carefully to examine 
and studiously avoid this error. (Eepiy to an anonymous 
questioner.) 

28. I regard the theory that the Mind has neither birth' 
nor deaths as very nearly akin to .the Buddhist doctrine of 
transmigration. In the production of things by Heaven 
and Earth “ it is man who receives the ethers in their highest 
excellence, and is therefore the most spiritual of all beings 
What we call Mind is the psychical faculty and conscious- 
ness, as seen in the hearing and eight of the ear and eye. 
In the case of Heaven and Earth, there never has been and' 
never can be either creation or dissolution ; but in the case 
of man and all other creatures, on account of their material 
form, there is both beginning and ending. If we under- 
stand that Law is one but its functions ai-e diverse, then 

^ See p. 217 

2 A tenet of tlie Hu School ; see ^ ^ , pt, xlii, f. 8. 

3 Cited from the T-ai Ghi T^u Shuo ; see J. P, Bruce, Introduction, to 
Chu Bsi and the Sung School^ chap, ri. 
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why need we 'devise this theory of the Mind being without 
birth or death, and startle the ear of the student. (Extract 
from Chn Hsi’s ''Criticism' of Hu Tzii’s Words 
of Wisdom’^)^ 

29. Now between "holding fast and preserving” the 
Mind on the one Iiand, and "letting go and losing” 
it^ on the other, there can be no gap. Seeing that vre 
recognize it as lost and seek it,3 it follows that the Mind 
exists. It is said that the Mind which is lost cannot be 
held fast and again preserved ; w^e can only lay aside our 
quest, wait for some other time when we see the Mind’s 
manifestation in some other direction, and then follow it 
up and hold it fast.^ Hut in this interval, while you are 
waiting to see its manifestation, there is a break in the 
Mind’s cjontinuity, and no means di renewed activity. Even 
if you could see its manifestation again and hold it fast, 
what you thus hold fast would not be the whole Mind but 
only, a part,® .When, so far as its original and entire 
substance is concerned, not a single day’s labour has been 
used in nourishing the Mind, to expect to be able " to 
expand and fill it so that it may he great as Heaven itself ”, 
seems to me contrary to all reason ! (Extract from Ohu 
Hsi’s "Criticism of Hu Tzii’s Words of Wisdom'\Y 

* The treatise Words of Wisdom (^ ), by Hu Wu Feng, is to be 

found with Chu Hsi’s criticisms in the ^ > pt. xlii, fi. 2~12. 

2 Mencius, p. 285. 

^ Ibid., p. 290. 

^ Gf. the CJiih Yen (see note 1), from Chu Hsi’s criticisms, of which 
the whole paragraph is taken. 

® i.e. one only of the 0 
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30 Question by Ch'en CliHng, Some time back 
wrote a treatise on Mind in which I said : ** The Decree 
of Heaven, how profound it is and undjing i ^ That 
by mean^ of which it rules over the production of things 
is the Mind of Heaven, Man receives the Decree of 
Heaven and so is born ; and because this by which Heaven 
gives me birth is received by me in its entirety to be lord! 
of my complete personality, and in its entirety, to reside in 
me, spiritual and intelligent, continuously illuminating and 
unclouded, living and imperishable—tliis we call the Mind 
of Man. Its substance, answering to what arc termed the 
principles ^ of .Origin, Beauty, Utility, and Potentiality, 
is inherent in me as the nature-principles — Love, Eighteous- 
ness, Eeverence, and Wisdom.^ Its operation, answering 
to what are termed the ethers of spring, summer, autumn, 
and winter,^ is manifested in me as the Pour Peelings — 
solicitude, conscientiousness, courtesy, and moral insight,^ 
Therefore, though the substance resides in a very minute 
spot,'^ that which constitutes it the substance is really as 
great as Heaven and Earth ; the countless laws of the 
universe are present in their completeness, and there is not 
a single thing outside their scope. Although its operation 

^ to the questioner Ch‘eii Ch^un {style An Ch^ing ) ; see p. 105^ n. 

2 Odes, p. 570.. 

® principles. 

^ See J. P. Bruce, Introduction to Chu Esi and (he Sung School, chap. vii. 

^ Ibid., chaps, vii and xi. 

® Ibid., chap. xi. 

7 ^ 

is a term for the ** mind ” or ** heart ”, and, of course, has 
that meaning here, but the force of the expression in this connexion is 
in its literal meaning. 
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proceeds from a very minute spot, yet tliat whicli constitutes 
its operation is really in union with the pervading activity 
of Heaven and Earth ; the countless phenomena of the 
universe are united hy it, and there is not a single law which 
does not operate in them. Herein lies the mystery of the 
Mind ; it unifies activity and repose, the manifest and 
the Ixidden, the external and the internal, the source and the 
issue, to the exclusio>n of all barriers. But man is fettered 
by the impurity of the Two Ethers and Five Agents wdiich 
fall to his lot, to which is added the entanglement of the 
desires of the senses ; and thus the Mind is cramped by 
material form, it cannot be enlarged in a lofty sympathy 
and unsel&hness, nor bias the spiritual faculty any means- 
of ruling in the Mind. Those who would give full 
substantiality to this Mind so that it may continually be 
the ruler of their entire personality, must see to it that 
their energy in perfecting knowledge is adequate, their 
cultivation of seriousneiss whole-hearted, and their inward 
light brilliant and pure, and thjus rise above the material 
endowment and human desire. My original mind-suhstanoe, 
in so far as it is equal in greatness to Heaven and Earth, 
is brightly illuminating in every direction, so that there 
is not one principle which is not luminous. In the original 
operation of my Mind, in so far as it is in union with the 
all-pervading' activity of Heaven and Earth, there is nothing 
to divide or separate, and there is not even a momentary 
cessation of life. Thus, before being affected by the 
external world, the Mind is pure and brilliant, clear as 
a mirror and poised evenly as a balance, truly able to stand 
before God, "with all laws established within. After being 
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affected fcj the external world, the favouraHeness or nn- 
favoni’ablenesSy as well as the degree, of the response depends 
upon this particular phenomenon.^ Por this Law is all com- 
prehensive, and resides in every single thing as the laia of 
its huikidval existence ; m is said in the Yi Chiing : The 
method of Chheii is to change and transform bo that every- 
thing obtains its correct nature as ordained by Heaven/^ - 
and v/ithout the smallest error. The Mind, therefore, does 
not linger with a matter tliat has once been dealt with. In 
repose the substance of Heaven and Earth remains— one 
source with an infinite plurality of phenomena. In activity 
the operations of Heaven and Earth go forth— an infinite 
plurality of phenomena but united in one unity. 
The substance constantly enfolds its operation within itself, 
and ihs operation is never separated from the substance. 
The substance and its operation are united in one revolvicg 
unity, and this is wholly that Divine Law which daily and 
continuously manifests itself in motion and rest. Now, 
following this, what I have received in its entirety from 
Heaven becomes in me the .assurance of a return to the 
source, and I too, like that Decree of Heaven so profound, 
may be “undying"’.^ This, I apprehend, is in brief, the 
way in wEich man may preserve his mind. 

^ ^ response to ”, or “ reception of ”. The response to or 
treatment of a particular phenomenon by a mind such as is here described 
depends entirely on the nature of that phenomenon, just as the treat- 
ment of a man by a perfectly good man will depend entirely on what kind 
of man the former is. The treatment will be perfectly appropriate to 
the subject treated. 

^ Yi Ghing, p. 213. 
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Wang di'eng-^iyle Tzu .Clieng — said:^ Your way of 
treating the subject is m'ost excellent, but what you say 
about the mind-substance being' as great as Heaven and 
Earth, and its operation as in union with the all-pervading 
operations of Heaven and Earth, needs substantiating, and 
I would be glad to receive your further instruction. 

I therefor© prepared another supplementary treatise as 
foUow’s The statement, that the mind-substance is as great 
as Heaven and Earth, is made from the point of view of 
Law ; for permeating the whole universe there is but one 
Law; as the ultimate reality, the pivot of creation and trans- 
formation, received alike in all ages by men and all other 
creatures. Yet among all crmtures it is man who is Spirit. 
So. true is this that I embody and receive congregated in 
my Mind all those principles which are comprehended in 
that one Law, and which constitute what is termed the 
Nature. But although these principles are thus congregated 
in my Mind and becom'e my Nature they are never severed 
from the Divine. What in my Mind is called Love, is 
the Divine principle of Origin ; wlikt in my Mind is called 
Reverence, is the Divine principle of Beauty ; what in my 
‘Mind is called Righteousness, is the Divine principle of 
Utility ; what in my Mind is called Wisdom, is the Divine 
principle of Potentiality.^ They are really identical and 
not; simply used as illustrations. The Moral Law of Heaven 
is all-eomprehensive and the Law of my Mind is all-c5om- 
prehensive ; the Moral Law of Heaven is limitleiss and the 

^ Ch'en An CIi‘ing tells Cim Hsi what Wang Ch‘eng had said in criticism 
of his essay. 

® See J. P. Brace, Introduction to Vhu Esi and the Sung Schoolt chap. Tii. 
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Law of my Mind is Hmxtless ; fehe Moral Law of Heaven 
entei's into every single thing without excapiion, and there 
is not one thing in the universe which is not Divine, and 
the Law of my Mind also enters into everything without 
exception, and there is not one thing in the universe which 
is not my Mind. (What is there that is not done by 
the Mind? What principle is there not inherent in the 
Mind ?) In all the wnrld h|OW can there he anything out- 
side the bounds of my Nature, or not included within the 
Law of my Mind. From the point of view of Law only 
it is the all-comprehansive universe, and we do not think 
of it as in its close relation to myself. But when I call 
it the substance of my Mind, then, from the point of view 
of Law as it is inherent in me, there is an arch-controller 
and its operations are traceable. This is why the Mind is 
most spiritual and most wonderful. To whatever point Law 
reaches, the thought of my Mind follows it. If in its 
greatness it reaches to infinitude, or if it be so fine m to 
pierce things indescribably minute, the Mind penetrates and 
permeates all. If it reaches hack to the most ancient time, 
or forward ten thousand generations, the Mind comprehends 
all. Whether it be near or distant, a foot or ten thousand 
miles,, it is aU alike. Even though it extend to establishing 
order in heaven and earth, and nourishing all things it 
still does not go beyond the fullness of the original mind- 
Bubstance : it is not fiomething accomplished outside its 
sphere. This is what Ohang Tm means when he says : 

The egoistic mind cannO't be in union with the Mind of 
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Heayen.” ^ The statement, that the operation of the Mind 
is in union with the all-peryading operations of Heaven 
and Earth is made from the point of view of the pervasive-^ 
ness of Law, For Law pervades and revolves throughout 
the universe without a monienPs cessation. Of all things 
and all phenomena, large and small, coarse and fine, there 
is not one which is not pervaded by Divine Law. This 
Law I receive into my Mind in its entirety, and being in 
my Mind there is not a moment when it is PxOt productive 
and in union with thje all-'pervading activity of Heaven 
and Earth. Let men's desires be pure, and their feelings 
far-reaching, with' no barrier in their all-pervading 
operations, then they will be continually in union with the 
all-pervading operations of Heaven and Earth. Take, for 
example, the feeling of solicitude. In the case of those who 
are near, it is manifested in family affection. When we 
are affectionate towards those to whom we ought to be 
affectionate it is the pervading activity of the Decree of 
Heaven. I simply unite with it in its pervading activity, 
and then I do not defraud the objects of my affection. 
If there is the slightest lack, it is because Divine Law is 
impeded in the sphere of family affection, and its pen-ading 
activity ceases. Or in a wider circle, in the sphere of love 
to men, such as the obligation to comfort the aged, to treat 
the young tenderly,^ and to be apprehensive for one falling 
into a well,^ this, too, is the pervading activity of the Decree 

1 Ciieiig Meng, ^ . 

See p. 220, and V^bxi^ Ch^eng’s criticism, to whicli this passage is 
an answer. 

^ Analects, V, xxy, 4 (p, 46). 

^ Mencius, p. 78. 
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of Heaven. I simplj unite with it in its pervading activity, 
and so do not fail in cherishing, in comforting, and in 
being apprehensive. If there be failure in the slightest 
degree, it is because Divine Law is impeded in the sphere 
of love to men, and its pervading activity ceases. Or, in 
a still wider circle, in the sphere of kindness to inferioa' 
creatures, such as sparing the young sapling, saving the life 
of pregnant animals, and avoiding the destruction of young 
creatures,^ this, too, is the all-pervading activity of the 
Decree of Heaven. I simply unite with it in its pervading 
activity and so do not injure the growing, the pregnant, 
and the young. If there be the slightest injury, it is 
because Divine Law is impeded in the sphere of kindnese 
to inferior creatures, and its pervading activity ceases. ' And 
the same is true of the response of all the Four Feelings in 
all the affairs of everyday life. If in only one thing there 
is not the appropriate response, it is because in that one 
thing Divine Law is impeded. If in a single moment of 
time there is lack of union, it is because in that moment 
of time Divine Law is impeded:. But if in all the innumer- 
able threads of life we follow the simplicity of the laws of 
Heaven, and there is on the part of the Mind an all-round 
carrying of them into .effect, then in its operation it will 
be one with the principles of Origin, Beauty, Order, and 
Potentiality, in their all-pervading activity throughout the 
universe. This is why Ch'eng Tzii refers to the saying 
in the Yi Ching'. Through the changes and trans- 
formations produced by Heaven and Earth, plants and trees 

^ See Li CM, Sacred Boohs of the Mast, vol. sxvii, p. 221. 
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grow luxuri,antly/’ ^ to represent the picture of the fullness 
and growth of a mind ruled hy sympathy. But we must 
have the substance great as Heaven and Earth, then only 
can we have the pervading operation of Heaven and Earth. 
And we must have the pervading operation of Heaven and 
Earth, then only can we have the substance great as Heaven 
and Earth. W,e must remember, however, that they are 
really t^^o separate .entities. 

Wang Ch‘eng criticized this supplementary treatise^ 
somewhat more closely, saying further : The Decree of 
Heaven, the Nature, and the Mind, although not separate 
entities, yet have each their own sphere which must not 
be mistaken. In your discussion of the mind-substance 
you ought to he content to show the Mind’s connexion with 
the Nature and with Heaven, for then what is there to 
which such a statement would not apply? Once we under- 
stand this clearly, half a sentence, or a word even, will be 
enough to make your meaning plain. You need to give the 
matter further consideration and investigation. 

On thinking over the matter further it seems to me ® that 
speaking in the ontological sense it is still correct to say, 
'‘The mind-suhstance is as great as Heaven and Earth, 
and its operation is in union with the all-pervading activity 
of Heaven and Earth/’ but to express it only in tins way 
would be to fall into the opposite error of speaking on too 
lofty a plane, and of not bringing the subject into touch 

1 TiCMng,p.m. 

- That is, Ch*en An Ch‘mg ’3 treatise ; cf. p. 220. 

* Ch*en An Ch‘ing again states his own opinion in reference to Wang 
Cli*eng*3 further criticism. 
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mth our owa faults. It seems best simply to speak from 
our own poi;nt of view in our daily experiences, and say, 
That wMei is all-compreliensively witMn is the 
substance ; that which is afiected by the external world 
and responds thereto is its operation/’ as the most pertinent 
statement of the matter. I recall that the saints and sages 
spoke in simple common speech. I fear that my ideas 
must all go beyond the truth, and trust that you will 
correct them. 

Answer."^ This treatise is indeed excellent. I£ you take 
a still broader view in your eon^deration of the subject, 
your understanding of it mil be all the more exact. More- 
over, do not be content to confine your study to the direct 
investigation of the metapjhysical aspect of the subject. 
Devote some labour also to the study of daily practical 
affairs, of the teaolijng of the dassios, of the lessons of 
histor^r ; then the subtle and the coarse, the external and 
the internal, will be united together in perfect union, and 
there will not be a single principle lost sight of. (Reply 
to Ch'en An Gliding. ) 

^ That is, by Oku Hsi. 
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BOOK IV. 

THE MIND, THE NATUEE, AND THE FEELINGS. 
(Twenty-one Sections feom “The Conveesations’’.) 

1. TLe Nature .corresponds to tlie Supreme Ultimate. 

The Mijud corresponds to the Two Mod’es. The Supreme 
Ultimate is inherent in the Two Modes and is inseparable 
from them, but the SiipremO Ultimate is the Supreme 
Ultimate, and the Two Modes are the Two Modes. 
So' it is with the Nature and Mind. As is 
expressed; in the saying : “ One and yet two, two 

and yet one.’’ The philosopher Han ^ defined' the 
Nature as Love, Eighteou 3 ness, Eeverence, Wisdom, and 
Sincerity, and the Feelings as Pleasure, Anger, Grief, and 
Joy, This ivas an advance upon thtei teaching of the rest 
of the phEoeophers with respect to the Nature. But in his 
doctrine of the Three Grades he dealt with the material 
element only, and did not take the Nature into account. 

2. Questim- That which is imparted by Heaven to 
men and other creatures is the Decree, that which is received 
by them from; Heaven is the Nature. The ruler of the 
personality is the Mind. Is it the case that some obtain 
from Heaven that whibh is bright and dear, true and great, 
and that thiis is "‘Illustrious Virtue 

^ See p. 77, n. 3. 

2 G. L., p. 220. 
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Oh% Hsi, How -do you distinguish between Mind and 
the Nature ? How do you place the word Illustrious^'? 
iWhat is the difference between receive" and “obtain" ? 
iWhat are the distinguishing features of “men"^ “other 
creatures ", and the “ person" ? Does “ Illustrious Virtue " 
pertain to Mind or to the Nature ? 

^QuesUoner. The Nature is concrete, but if you take into 
account affection by the external world and the responso 
thereto, emptiness of self and the resulting clearness, then 
the meanings attached to the word “Mind " are many. 

Answer, Of these two, to speak of one is to imply the 
other. They cannot be separated, and are perforce difficult 
to distinguish. To be without the Mind would he to be 
without the Nature and vice versa. Hence Mencius in his 
account of the Mind and the Nature always associates the 
two. He speaks of Love, Eiighteousness, Reverence, and 
.Wisdom as the Nature ; and then of the solicitous mind, 
the oonscientiouis mind, the courteous mind, and the 
disicriminating mind.^ You need to study the subject still 
more thorpaghly. 

3 . Although the Nature is formless it consists of concrete 
principles. Although the Mind is a distinct entity, it is 
formless and therefore can contain innumerable principles . 
It is desirable that people should examine tliis for them- 
selves, and so arrive at the truth. 

4. The Nature is ^entialiy witliout form, but consists 
of concrete principles. The Mind is as though it had form, 
but its substance is really formless. 


^ Mencius, p. 79. 
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5. The Nature consists of the oonoreta principles con- 
tained, in the Mind. The Mind is the seat of the assemhlage 
of those principles. 

6. The Nature is Law. The Mind is the reoeptacle which 
holds and stores the prinoiples of the Nature, the agent 
which distributes and sets them in operation. 

7. To the Mind the Nature stands in the relation of 
substance. The Mind holds the Nature within it like the 
stuffing of cakes, for the simple reason that it is in virtue 
of its possession of the Nature that it possesses these 
principles. 

8. When you have succeeded in describing a thing, and 
when you have succeeded i,n naming it, you may claim 
clearly to understand it. The Mind and the Nature are also 
very difficult to define. 

Answer, A definition which I have already given is : 
The Nature is the law of the Mind ; the Feelings are the 
Nature in action ; and the Mind is the ruler of the Nature 
and Peelings. 

9 . The Nature is undefinahle. Wo are able to assert that 
the Nature is good because we observe the goodness of the 
Pour Terminals. From these we infer the goodness of 
the Nature, just as we know the purity of the stream from 
the purity of its source. The Pour Terminals are feelings,t 
wiiile the Nature consists of principles. The issues are 
Feelings, the source is the Nature. It is the same principle 
aai when you infer the presence! of an object from the shadow 
rfinasts.:;;; 
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10. Po Eengi jiraised the question of the Nature as 
having both a pre-aotive and a post-active state. 

'A'n^wer. The naoment the Nature has put forth activity 
you have Eeelmg. The Peelings are divisible into good 
and evil, while the Nature is wholly good ; and the Mind 
includes both the Nature and the Peelings. Generally 
speahiiiig, in defining the Nature you must remember that 
in its origin it is the Decree received from Heaven. Its 
endowment thus has its source outsHe itself, and it cannot, 
as in the case of the Mind, he defined by a single word. 
The Confucian scholars of the Han dynasty, however, in 
their explanation of the dictum, “The Decree of Heaven 
is what we term the Nature ^ made use of such expressions 
as, “The Ligneous disposition is Love ; the Metallic 
diAJposiiion is Eighteousness ’’ ; and did so advisedly : they 
did not adopt them heedlessly. The student should examine 
these expressions closely. 

At this point the Philosopher sighed and said : Granted 
that if you do not clearly open up the matter and are content 
with simple nurture, you will attain your object and even 
save some strength ; nevertheless, if you would expound 
and teach, you must combine investigation with carefulness 
in teaching, and th'us, it may bo, avoid disrespect to tho 
ancients. 

11. A long time ago I saw a statement by Wxl Peng ^ 
in wliich he spoke only of the Mind in contrast to the 
Nature, leaving no place for the Peeii,ngs. Subsequently 

^ Wtt Pi Ta, style Po Feng, a pupil of Ghu Hsi ; of. ^ ^ , pt. xlis, f. 53. 

^ D.M., p. 246. ^ Hu Wn Feng, see p. 25, n. 2. 
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I saw the statement by Heng that the Mind nnites the 
Nature and the Feelings,^ and reoGgnized it as exceedingly 
Yalnable, because it gives us the true applioation of the term 
‘'Feeling’’, and accords with Mencius’ treatment of the 
subject. Mencius says, " A solicitous mind is the terminal 
of Love.”^ Now Love is the Nature, and Solicitude is 
Feeling. ' Here then, we have the Mind recognized in 
Feeling. Again he says, Love, Righteousness, Rever- 
ence, and ,V/isdom have their root in the Mind.” ^ Here 
wo have the Mind recognized in the Nature. For the Mind 
includes within it both the Nature and the Feelings. The 
Nature, is the substance and the Feelings are its operation. 

12, Most people define the Nature first and the Mind 
afterwards, whereas it would seem as if the Mind should 
come first. The ancients also in their construction of the 
ideographs made the "Mind” ideograph first; the words 
"Nature” and "Feeling” being both derived from the 
word " Mind ”. It is true that it is at man’s birth that he 
first receives these principles, but at the very moment of 
birth they are inherent in the Mind. Thm again Love and 
Riighteousness are the Nature, but MenciuB speats of the 
Heart of Love and Righteousness Solicitude and con- 
scientiousness are Feelings, but Mencius calls them thje 
" solicitous mind ” and the " conscientious mind It is 
because the Nature is the Law of the Mind, and the Feelings 
arq the operation of the Nature. Now by defining the Mind 
first, men are taught to recognize a head to the Nature 

1 See ^ pt. xviii, 1 14. 2 Mencius, li. 78. ^ Ibid., p. 336. 

Mencius, p. 283. « Ibid., p. 79. 
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and the Peeling'S, and a receptacle for the principles of the 
Nature. If we put the Nature first, it gives the impression 
of an additional mind present in the Nature. Heng Ch'ii’s 
statement, '^The Mind unites the Nature and the 
Feelings,” is excellent. 

13, The Nature ijS that which precedes activity, the 
Feelings follow activity ; and the Mind includes both the 
pre-activo and the post-active states. For the Mind’s pro- 
active state is the Nature, and its post-active state is 
Feeling, as is expressed in the saying : ‘‘ The Mind unites 
the Nature and the Feelings.” Desire is Feeling in its 
manifestation. The Mind is like water, the Nature is the 
still nass of water at rest, Feeling is the flow of water, and 
Desires are the waves. But waves are good and bad. So 
with desires: there are good dasires, as when desire 
virtue” and there are evil desires which rush out pre- 
cipitately like ’wild and boisterous waves. For the most 
part, evil desires destroy the Divine Law, as when a dam 
bursts and carrijes with it universal destruction- When 
Mencius spealis of the Feelings as constituted for the practice 
of what is good, ^ he refers to the Feelings as they ought to 
be. As they flow from' the Nature they are infallibly good. 

14. The Mind must he thbught of as ruler. In activity 
and repose alike it is ruler. It is not that in repose the 
Mind is unemployed, and only rules when there is activity. 
When I say ruler” I mean that an all-oompreliensive 
supreme ruler dwells within. The Mind unites and controls 


1 Analects, VII, xxix, p. 68. 


^ Mencius, p. 278. 
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the Nature and Peeling's ; but it is iiot united with the 
Nature and Feelings in such a way as to form one entity, 
without any distinction. ^ 

15. Question, When a man is unoccupied and his mind 
empty, clear, and unclouded : is not this the Ether, and 
his spontaneous activity the Nature ? 

Answer, The empty, clear, and unclouded is the Mind. 
Law, which dwells within in its entirety and without the 
slightest defect, is the Nature. Activity in rmponse to 
affection hy the external -world is Feeling. Heng Ch'ii 
puts it well when he says, “ From the Great Void we have 
the term Heaven ; from tlie transformati|ons of the Ether 
we have the term Moral Law/’^ Thfs is said of the universal. 
** By the union of the Void with the Ether we have the 
term Natui’e ; by the union of the Nature with Conscious- 
ness we have the term Mind.’' This is said of men and 
other creatures. 

16. Qmstion, What is the difference between the Mind, 
the Nature, and Feeling ? 

Ansiver, Ch'eng Tzu said : The Mind is like the seed 
corn : the principle of life contained in it is the Nature ; 
the putting forth of life on the part of the positive ether is 
Feeling.” ^ Extend this principle and you will find that it 
is ISO with everything that exists. 

17. Mencius,, in Ms account of the Nature, did not speak 
directly of the Nature. What he said was, If we look at 

1 CMng Ming, is* ^ ; see ^ or ^ also ^ 
pt. xvii, f. 11. 

^ ^ 7. The statement is by I Cli^uan, see p. 333, 
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tho Peelings -which flow from the Nature we may know that 
they are constituted for the practice of what is good'/’ ^ 
Prom the goodness of the Peelings you can infer the good- 
nass of the Nature. 

The Philosopher said further : In the case of solicitude 
andconscientiousness, for the most part wo infer the Nature 
from things contrary to its principles . It is when vre see 
something calculated to wound that the feeling of solicitude 
is stirred ; it is when w^e do som'ething hateful that the 
feeling of conscientiousness is stirred. In the cas0 
of ‘'serving one’s parents” and "obeying' one’s elder 
brother ’’/the Nature is manifested in spontaneous accord 
with these principles. 

18. Question, In your comment on "perfecting the 
Mind” and understanding the Nature”/ you, sir, say: 
"The Mind is -without substance: the Nature is its 
substance.” How is it so ? 

Answer, The Mind is a hollow receptacle : the Nature 
eonstitutesits inward content. The principles of the Nature 
are contained' in the Mind, and when activity is put forth 
that which is put forth pertains to the Nature. It is not 
that there is a perceptible object inside called the Nature ; 
it is simply the inherent rightness of Law which constitutes 
the Nature. A man ought to act in a certain way : this 
is what constitutes his Nature, As to, tho passage in ^Mencius 
beginning with the words;: "The feeling of solicitude is 
the terminal of Love ” ; ^ these four sentences refer to the 

^ Mencius, p. 278, ^ Ibid, p. 189. ® Ibid., p. 324. 

* Ibid., p. 79. 
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NaturOj to the Peelings, and to Mind, wliich it would be 
well to consider in conjunction with Heng Ch'ii’s dictum : 
“The Mind unites the Nature and the Peelings. 

19. The meaning of the statement that the Mind unit^ 
the Nature and flie Peelings is this : When thb iilind is 
still and .as jet without movement, ^ the principles of Love, 
Eigliteousness, Eeverence, and Wisdom are present ; when 
it is active we have Peeling. So-nae assert that the state of 
repose is the Nature, the activitj the Mind, but this is 
dividing the Mind into two separate compartments, the 
Mind and thef Nature. It is not to be accounted for in terms 
of activitj and repose. Everything has Mind', and within, 
it is hollow like the heart of a chicken or pig which you 
have in your food, and which when you carve it you see to 
be hollow. Man’s Mind is like that : it consists of suoh 
hollow places in which numerous principles are stored. If 
we take into consideration the whole universe with eternal 
time, and apply this reaso-ning, we shall recognize that in 
the whole heaven and in th-e whole earth thea*e is nothing 
whidi doeiS not have its origin here ; and that this is what 
constitutes the mysitery of Man’s Mind. Law inherent in 
man’s Mind is what we call .the Nature. The Nature is like 
the soil of the Mind : that which fills the Mind is simply 
Law. The Mind is the seat of the spiritual intelligence, 
the ruler of the entire personality . The Nature consists of 
numerous principles received from Heaven and contained 
in the Mind, the manifestations of wEioIi in knowledge and 
thought are all Peelings. Hence the statement : “ The Mind 
unites tJie Nature and Feelings.” “ 

^ Yt Ching^ p, 370. 


Seo above. 
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20. Question. You have discussed the Mind from the 
point of view of man^s personality. Can you take what 
we learn from mian’s personality and apply it to 
the universe ? 

Answer. The Decree of Heaven pervades all things ; the 
agent hy which these principles are controlled is the Mind 
of Heaven ; ^ that which possesses these principles is the 
Nature of Heaven, as, for example, the law which produces 
the four seasons ; and tliose influences wliicli are put forth 
and nourish all things are the Feelings of Heaven. 

21. If we illustrate the relation between the Mind and 
the Nature by a girain of 00171 / the envelope represents the 
Mind, from which in some cases there develops millet and 
in other cases’ rice the cause of the difference in the develop- 
ment from the different seed represents the Nature. The 
agent jof the development is the Mind ; its province is simply 
to produce. Or we may illustrate by the taking of medicine. 
The healing which; follows is its medicinal property; whether 
it is w’arm or cold in its property is its Nature ; and the 
warm or cold effect es actually experienced after it has 
been taken is its Feeling. 

(Ten Sections from ‘^The Collected Yv^eitings ”.) 

1. Tso Hstl^ said : Feelings proceed from the N aiiire 
and therefore stand in contrast to the Nature. The Mind 
has consciousness of bo-th, and can unite and control both. 

^ As IE the preceding section, 

3 ^ is the Mind of Heaven. ^ 5^ are the principles of the 
Nature which, in the nniverse at large, as in man, are controlled by Mind. 

® See 235, n. 2. ^ Eeng Tso Hsii ; see p. 35, n* 5. 
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In a pre-active state, apart from’ a uniting factor, there 
would he inertness and noticing’' more ; in the post-active 
state apart from a uniting factor there would simply be 
confusion/' This passage is gcx>d, but to regard inactivity 
as the Mind is wrong. If the Mind is originally inactive 
why should ‘Mencius '‘at forty attain to an unperturbed 
mind" ? ^ If we recognize that the pre-aotive state is the 
Nature, that the post-active state is Peeling, while the Mind 
connects the activity and r^pme and is present in both, then 
we shall have the true acoount of all throe. In the “ Words 
of Wisdom " it is said, “ The Nature exists in all things 
throughout the universe, the Peelings foUow the activities 
of the universe, and the Mind moulds the virtues of the 
Nature and the Peelmgs," 2 This statement is very exact-. 
(Eeply to Ptog Tso Hsu.) 


2. :“Th6 Mind rules the Nature and the Peelings."® 
This principle is well understood, and time wiU not permit 
any further argument in its support. But, as I view it, 
the fact that in the pre-active state consciousness is unclouded 
shows unmistakably that the Mind is ruler of the Nature ; 
and the fact that in the post-active state there is perfect order 
shows unmistakably that the Mind rules over the Peelings, 
The “Mind " connects the hidden and the manifest, it unites 
the higher and lower, it is everywhere present, and cannot 
be described in terms of extension or form. (Eeply to Hu 
Kuang Chung. 


^ Mencius, p. 61. The words “unperturbed’^ and “inactive” are the 
same in the original. 

^ ^ P* 12 ; see p. 32 of this volume and note. 

Ibid:, pt. xviii, f. 14. ^ See p. 37, n: 2. 
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3. It is granted that you cannot say that before actiYity 
is put forth the Nature and the Feelings are non-existent, 
but neither can you say that they are one and without any 
distinction ; nor can you say that there is no time when 
the Mind is empty and still. For before activity is put 
forth, countleiss principles are contained within it ; but the 
concrete in the midst of the formless, and the activity in 
the stillness, are as jet wholly without manifestation or 
location,^ and therefore this state is described as 
equilibrium. After activity is put forth, the concrete 
principles contained within operate in the midst of the 
activity. (Eepiy to Hsii Yen Chang.) 

4. I do not know what your later opinion may be on 
your teaching as to the distinction between the Mind and 
the Nature. The Nature consists of principles, the Feelings 
are their outflow and operation. The Mind's consciousness 
is the agent by which these principles are possessed and the 
Feelings put into practice. Take Wisdom for example : 
the principle by which, we know the diflerenoa between right 
and wrong is Wisdosm—a principle of the Nature ; that by 
which we actually regard a particular act as right or wrong 
is Peeling ; and the agent which possesses the principle and 
is conscious of the distinction made is the Mind. These 
distinctions are subtle, but if they are examined with 
discrimination they will be understood. Affection, respect, 
the sense of obligation, and discrimination," pleasure, anger, 

1 ^ = “to settle”, as also doss 

^ Note r These correspond respectively to Lo%"e, Righteousness, 
Reverence, and Wisdom, and stand for the Tour Feelings more usually 
given as Solicitude, Conscientiousness, Courtesy, and Moral Insight. 
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grief, and joy are all Feelings. From’ what has been said 
the rest may be easily inferred!, Cliien 

Chill.) 

5. The principles of Origin, Beauty, Order, and 
Potentiality/ are the Nature ; production, growth^ maturity, 
and storage lare the Feelings ; th0 agent which causes 
production by the principle of Origin, growth by the 
principle of Beauiy, maturity by the principle of Order, 
and storage by tiie principle of Potentiality, is Mind. Love, 
Eighteousness, Eeverence, and -Wisdom are the Nature ; 
solicitude, conscientiousness, courtesy, and moral insight are 
the Feelings ; and the agent by which Love is affectionate, 
by which Eighteousness hates evil, by whieh Eeverence is 
courteous, and by which Wisdom' knows, is the Mind. The 
Nature is the law of the Mind!^ the Feelings are the operation 
of the Mind, and the Mind is the ruler of the Nature and 
Feelings. Ch'eng T 2 ru’s statement, Its substance is termed 
Flux, its law is termed Moral Law", and its operation is 
termed Spirit,”^ is just this idea. 

The Philosopher went on to say. : When we speak of this 
Divine self-existence we refer to- what is termed the Moral 
Law of Heaven ; when We speak' of the Divine im’manence w^e 
refer to the Decree of Heaven. Pie said further : the state- 
ment, “ To give birth to things is the Mind of Heaven and 
Earth,'' expresses the same thought.^ (Treatise, on the Four 
Ultimata.) 

^ See J. P. Bruce, IntroducUon to Chu Eei and the Sung School^ chap. Tii. 

2 See p. 157, notes 2 and 3. 

^ The phrase “ The creative IVIind of Heaven and Earth ” expresses the 
same idea as the immanence of the Divine Decree referred to in the preceding 
sentence. 
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6. The possession of form implies the possession of Mind ; 
the principles received bj the Mind from Heaven are termed 
the Nature, and the movements of the Nature when affected 
by, the external world are termed the Feelings. These 
three all men have. The distinction between the sage and 
the rest of men is not that the sage has them and that others 
have not.i But in the case of the sage the Ether is clear and 
the Mind true, therefore the Nature is conaplete and the 
Feelings are without confusion. The istiident should preserve 
his Mind so as to nourish the Nature and control 
the Feelings. You, say that in the sage the Mind is 
non-existent, and go on to maintain tliat we ought not to 
keep anything in our Mind for a single moiment.- But 
among tail those benefits wdiicli Heaven has given to us® 
how comes it that there is Just this one thing that is ,a 
useless drag upon us ? (Reply to Hsii Ching Kuang.) 

7, Question, TheiNature in) its beginning is only good ; 
there is no evil originally which can be attributed to it. 
It is the Principle of Origin, the first of the Four Attributes, 
Love the parent of the Five Cardinal Virtues. This is what 
is implied in Mencius’ dictum, ‘‘Tlio Nature of man is 
good.,^’ ^ what Ming Tao means when, quoting the statement 

The law of their -succession is goodness”,^ he says it refers 
to the manifested operations of the Nature, the Mind of 
the Four Terminals.® iHoxv then can you describe it as .one 
with Feeling? 


^ Of. Mencius, p. 288. 
3 Ibid., p. 294. 

* Jt Cking, p, 356. 


2 The Buddhist idea. 
^ Mencius, p. 110. 

® Mencius, p. 70. 
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N from beginning to end is 

wliollj good : you say lliat it is at 

the beginning' that tlie Nature is wholly good. 
Could you, in line with what your statement suggests, 
say that the Nature in the end is evil ? If the manifested 
operations of the Nature are not Feelings, wha.t are they ? 
What you may isay is that the Feelings in their beginning 
are wholly good and without any evil. In the phrase, “ If 
we look at the feeling’s whioh'flow from the Nature/’ I do not 
think that the word jo (if we look at) means ''to accord 
with”, 1 (Reply to Wang Tzu Ho.) 

8 . Questimi* Mencius said, ‘ ' If we look at the Feelings 
wliich flow from the Nature we may know that they are 
constituted for the practice of what is good-'” ; and Chou 
Tzu said, ‘'When the five nature-principles aot in response 
to, laff ection by the external world there (omes the distinction 
betweenigood andevil.” ^ This again cojnnects both good and 
evil wdth activity. ' Can it be that Mencius is speaking from 
the standpoint of the condition prior to the activity of the 
Feelings, and Chou Tzh from the standpoint of their post- 
active condition ? 

Amwer, The Feelings are not necessarily wholly good, 
but in their origin they are constituted for doing good, 
and net for doing evil ; it is when they are perverted, that 
they issue in the practice of evil.^ Mencius spoke of them in 

^ Ibid., p. 278 ; cf. Legge’s note on tbe word § (jo), in wMcK he quotes 
the view of its interpretation referred to here. 

2 See the ‘‘ T"ai CM TM Shno ” ; cf. J. P. Bruce, Introductim to CM Esi 
and the Sung School, chap. vi.| 

® See Legge’s note on the original passage ; Mencius, p. 278. 
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tiieir original perfection ; Chou Tzii spoke of them both in 
their original perfection and' as they are when perverted. 
Chuang Tzh lias the same idea when he speaks of forsaking 
Heaven and violating the Feelings, (Reply to Chang Oliing 
Chih,) 

9. Oh eng Tzu in his later vtI tings clearly states that his 

statement that the Mind refers to the post- active period 
was inaccurate.^ It is not easy to avoid slight error at some 
time or other. If we follow his later statement there will be 
no 'mistake ; for the Nature is the substance^ the Feelings 
are its operation, and the Mind connects the two . We must 
keep to the Master Heng Ch'ii’s statement : “ The Mind 

unites thoTSTature and Feelings’’ ; his way of expi’essing it 
is very exact. (Reply to Fang Pin Wang.) 

10. “ Before there are any stirrings of pleasure, anger, 
sorrow, or joy, the Mind may be said to be in a state of 
equilibrium.^’ 2 This is the Nature. After they have 
been stirred, and they act in their due degree, there ensues 
what may he called a state of harmony.” ^ This is Feeling. 
Tzu Ssii in writing this desired the student to recognize 
what he said as referring to Mind, The ]\Iind ! How* 
wonderfully it ‘^moulds the virtues of the Nature and 
Feelings” ! ^ .(Reply to Chang Ching Fu.) ^ 


^ ^ pt. xx3d, The Philosopher referred to is I Ch'uan. 

See p. 168 of this volume, 

D,M., p. 248. 

» Ibid, 


•t ^ pt» xlii> f. 12 ; see p. 32 and note. 

* Chang ChPh (§§ > see P* Bruce, Inlroduciion to Cliu Hsi and the 

Sung Schoolf chap. iv. 
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THE STEADFAST NATURE 

(Fourteen 'Sections from' the, ** Conversations 

1. Question. How Ido you explain Ming* Tao’s state- 
ment : /'The highest attainment is with broadness of mind 
to be aetuated by a Iiigh altruism', and to respond natural^, 
and fittingly to each phenomenon as it presents itself’^ ? ^ 

Aoisiver. I£ with broadness of mind we are actuated by a 
high altruism we shall not be '' full of anxious thoughts ” ; ^ 
if we respond naturally and fittingly to each phenomenon as 
it presents itself we shall not be in the position of having 
‘'only our friends foJlow us and think with us’h® Itis just 
the same idea as in the passage which speaks of a man being 
partisan and not catholic, or catholic and not partisan/^ I 
used to regard tliis section as calculated to confuse one, but 

^ Quoted from the Essay on the SteatJfasl Nature f§ by 

Ch*§ng Aling Tao ; see ^ ^ ^ , pt. iii, ff. 1-3. The essay, which covers 

little more than two pages, was written as an answer to the question : How 
is it that, even with a steadfast nature, we cannot but be active, as though we 
were one with the external world ? (;t ^ ^ Uo JB .1 

$1' fnl 5iio)- See ^ P^* t. 11. The question was 

propounded by Chang Tsai, and therefore the essay is often referred to as 

The Essay on the Steadfast Nature in reply to Heng Ch^ii The word 
Ij^, in the passage quoted, includes the ideas of appropriateness and a 
spontaneous ease in the response to the external things. Jjp ^ , which 
I have translated by the phrase “ with broadness of mind ”, indicates 
the sphere in which the “ high altruism ” operates, corresponding to the 
% m, the sphere in which a natural and fitting response is called for. 

2 That is, irresolute and unsettled. The allusion is to a passage in the 
Yi Cliing, p. 389 ,* the complete sentence is : Full of anxious thoughts 
you go and come.” 

* Ibid. This is a continuation of the sentence quoted above. 

* Analects, ii, xiv (p. 14). 
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now I have come to see that its arguments are particularly 
clear.' 

2. Shun Pi asked : Is not the essay on The Steadfast 
Nature very difficult to grasp ? 

Ans'W&r, No, it is not very difficult. The title, ** Stead- 
fast Nature,*' sounds ©omewliat strange. The word 

Nature*' irn'eaixs Mind. Ming Ta,o*s style is very com- 
preliertsive. At the first reading one fails to understand or 
grasp his full meaning, but with more careful study the 
divisions of the subject and their mutual relation become 
clear. This treatise was written when he was at Hu and 
was ^till very young.^ 

"3. Ming Tao*s treatise, ‘‘The settled Nature,** gushed 
out from his mind', as if there was some power behind 
pushing the ideas out so rapidly that he could not get them 
all into writing. 

Chih Ch'ing® said : This is exactly what is described 
as file language of a creator of truth. 

Chu Hsi. Yes, but throughout the whole treatise one 
fails to find any indication of how to make a beginning. 

Pei Oh'ing.® Does not the sentence, With broadness 
of mind .to be actuated by a high altruism and to respond 
naturally .and fittingly to each phenomenon as it presents 
itself/* ^ furnish the point of departure ? 

^ See J. P. Bruce, Introduction to Chu Hsi and the Sung School^ chap. iii. 

2 Huang Kan (^ ^), Chih Ch‘mg, one of Chu Hsi’s most honoured 
disciples. After some years of official life, he himself became a teacher of 
philosophy and had many followers, who gave him the name Men Chai 

^ Sumamed Chu 
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CKu Hsi. This represent the goal. Moreover, in the 
present age in'en% selfish desires in innumerable forms 
distract and distress them -with noi means of escape: how 
can they bo * ‘ actuated by a high! altruism: ? Tlieir conduct 
is iall contrary to principle, how can there be the natural 
and fitting response to their environment ? 

Tao Pu.i fit is as you said the other day, sir, '' We must 
preserve mix mind.’’^ ^ 

Chu Hsi. If does not lie with you to preserve it. What- 
ever remedy you find for the distraction and distress of the 
Mind you cannot regain its lordship. You must perceive 
and understand the principles of the universe without the 
slightest jad mixture of selfish motives, then you will succeed ; 
as is expressed in the saying: **The point where to rest 
being known the mind is settled.’’ ^ Otherwise, you. will 
find that selfish desire becomes like a live dragon or tiger, 
impossible to master. . 

4. Question. It is said in the treatise on the ‘'Settled 
Nature,” ^ '' The thipgs to be feared are for the most part 
seK-concentration and the calculating mind. ^ With self- 
concentration there cannot be the action appropriate to the 
circumstances in which response to a phenomenon is called 
for.® With the calculating mind there cannot be the 
spontaneity of clear insight.” What is your opinion ? 

^ See p. 178, n. 6. 

2 ^ ^ refers to the miad. 

® G.L., p. 220 ; see Legge’s quotation from Ying Ta in liis note on p. 221. 

* See p. 245, and note. 

® ^ (wisdom) is good ; but to {lit. “ to use wisdom ”) is bad, 

i,e. to rely on calculating cleverness. 

« a ^ ^ t i3, seep. 253.' 
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Anm^r. This treatise from beginning to end lias only 
these two thoughts, . I Oh'uan's stylo is to divide clearly 
into sections. Ming Tao generally favours con- 
tinuous discourse. At Brst it seems to lack a governing 
imity, but when carefully grasped you perceive the unity 
and connexion running through the entire work. In the 
study of the noble-minded the highest attainment is with 
broadness of mind to be actuated by a high altniistn, and 
to respond naturally aiidfitiiogiy to each phenomenon as it 
presents itself.’’ ^ There is a great deal that follows after, 
hut it sayid no more than is expressed in these two sentences. 
The. passage in the Yi Ching: When one's resting is like 
that of the back, and he loses all consciousness of self ; when 
he walks in his courtyard and does not see an}’ of the persons 
in it, expresses the same idea as the phrase, '' With broad- 
ness of mind to be actuated by a high altruism." The 
passage in Mencius, “What I dislike in your wise men is 
their boring out their conclusions," ^ expresses the idea of 
the phrase, “Respond naturally and fittingly to each 
phenomenon as it presents itself." In the passage, “ Only 

^ See p. 245, n. 1. 

^ Ti Ching t pp. 175-6, Legge explains tlie hexagram referred to as 
denoting the mental characteristic of resting in what is right ”, of which 
the symbolism is taken from different parts of the human body. One of 
4hese parts is the back, of which Legge says in exi)Ianation of this passage : 
“ The back alone has nothing to do with anytliing beyond itself—hardly 
with itself even. So should it bo with ns, resting in principle, free from 
the intrusion of selfish thoughts and external objects, xlmidst society, he 
who realizes the idea of the hexagram is still alone, and does not allow himself 
to be distracted from the contemplation and following of principle,” See 
ibid., p. 177. It is this attitude of mind which Chu Hsi says corresponds 
to Ming Tao’s “high altruism”. 

® Mencius, p. 207. 
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let one in tKe midst of one's anger stmightway forget the 
anger and consider the right and TOong of the principle 
involved/!^ the phrase straightway forget the anger'' 
answers to the phrase, “With broadness of mind to be 
actuated by a high altruism,'’ and the phrase, “consider the 
right and wrong of the principle involved'," answers to the 
phrase, “respond naturally and fittingly to each phenomenon 
as it presents itself." If you thus study the passage care- 
fully you will get at its meaning. 

5, 111 Ming Tao’s essay in reply to Heng Gii’u’s question 

on our experience that “even with a Steadfast Nature we 
cannot but be active,"- his idea is that we should neither 
despise external things nor banish them from us. People 
of the present day in their disapproval of some external 
tilings reject all, and in banishing things are nevertheless 
led away by them' ; whereas true goodness is neither to reject 
them nor drift with them., hut in all cas^ to respond to them 
in exactly tlie right way.^ For Heng Ch'tl's idea is that we 
should cut ourselves off from the outward, and make stead- 
fast the inward! ; while Ming Tao's idea is that we should 
harmonize the outward and inward in one unity. Alike in 
activity and repose the Mind should be steadfast, then in the 
response to external tilings we shall naturally avoid being 
in bondage to them. If the Mind is steadfast only in the 
time of repose, then it is to be feared that in the time of 
activity we shall be ensnared by external things. 


^ Quoted from the Essay on the Steadfast Nature, see p. 245. 
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6, Question, In the case of the sagesj the Mind is stead- 
fast alike in activity and in repose. Is what is described 
as “ steadfast the substance ? 

'Answer, Yes. 

Question. Does it mean that the Mind remains stead- 
fast when evil things approach and affect us, or when both 
good and evil tilings approach and affect us ? 

Ansioer, When evil things approach us they do not 
affect us, and of courso there is no response from myself. 

Question, What about good things ? 

Answer, There is response in every case where there 
should be response, and just in proportion to the degree 
of the approach. Put through all I myself remain steadfast. 

Question, When '' the Master bewailed Ye7i Y itaji 
exceedingly wherein did the steadfastness appear ? 

Answer, There was response which was in accord with 
right. We must also with broadness of mind bo actuated 
by a high altruism, and respond naturally and fittingly 
to each phenomenon as it presents itself : I have thought 
this over often, jand regard it as an all-round .statement 
of the truth. 

7. Questmi, I do not clearly understand the nature of 
the steadfastness in the case of the sagas. 

Answer, ‘‘The point where to rest being known there 
is steadfastness.’'^ Look .only nt this one sentence and 
you ■will get at the meaning. In everything in the universe 
there is the right point in which to rest. Know this, and 
naturally the Mind will not be moved bj^ external things. 

^ Analects, xi, ix, 1, p. 104. 

2 Q,h„ p. 220. 
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Question, Shun cried out and wept toward the pitying 
hea^'ens’h^ When Hsiang was he was also 

sorrowful ; when Hsiang was joyful he was also joyful.’’^ 
.When Shun acted in this way in what respect could he be 
said to be steadfast ? 

Answer, This is a case of response where there should 
be response ; when that is the case there is steadfastness. 
To respond where there should be no response is confusion ; 
not to respond when there should be response is to be dead. 

8. Question. ‘'It is the constant rule of Heaven and 
Earth by means of the Mind to fill ail things^ and yet to 
do so spontaneously and without effort of the Mind. It 
is the constant rule of the sages by means of the Peelings 
to be in harmony with all things, and yet to be so 
spontaneously and without effort of the Feelings. There' 
fore in the study of the noblG-minded the highest attain- 
ment is with broadness of mind to be actuated by a high 
altruism, and to respond naturally and fittingly to each 
phenomenon as it pr^onts itself.” ^ Wjhat about che learner 
who has not yet attained tot this ? 

Answer. Although w^e may not have attained to this, 
yet such is the ideal. “ With broadness of mind to be 
actuated by a Iiigh altruism” is to expel selfish motives, 
to act in 'given circumstances in harmony vdth the principle 
indicated by those circumstances. Suppose a case in which 
you yourself recognize that you should act on certain 
principles towards a certain man, but from motives of 

^ See Mencius, p. 218. 

2 Ibid., p. 223. 

^ Tile whole passage is quoted from Ming Tao’s ; see p. 245. 
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partiality you accord this treatment to some other man. 
Tide is the opposite of just, and does violence to those 
principles, so that there cannot be the fitting response. 
The saint has the isaint's measure of altruism, the sage has 
the sages, the learner the learner's. 

QimUon. I certainly dare not :ask what is the measure 
of altruism attainable by saints and sages as tlioiigh I could 
attain to. it ; but what should be the attitude ,o£ the learner ? 

Amioer. Simply let him preseive his mind and o\ ereome 
selfish desire. These two sentences are complete; *Uiigh 
altruism’' expresses the matter comprehensively ; ‘'natural 
and fitting response " expiesses in detail what is comprised 
within it. Altruism is ingenuousness ; it corresponds to 
the passage—" The Decree of Heaven, how profound it is 
and undying! "Fitting response” corx’esponds to the 
passage — '' The method of Cliien is to create and transform 
so that everything obtains its correct nature as ordained 
by Heaven.” 2 

9. Tho phrase, " With broadness of mind to be actuated 
by a high altruism,” corresponds to the expression, "Still 
and TOthout movement.” ^ "To respond naturally and 
fittingly to each phenomenon jas it presents itself” 
corresponds to "When acted ppon it penetrates forthwith 
to all phenomena”.® 

10. "It is the constant rule of Heaven and Earth by 
means of the Mind to fill all things, and yet to do so 


^ Odes, p. 570. 

2 n Ching, p. 213. 

3 Ibid., p. 370. 
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spontaneouslj and %?ithout effort of the Mind, It is the 
constant rule ox the eage by means of the Peelings to :be 
in harmony with all things and yet to be so spontaneously 
and without effort of the Peelings/' ^ In this passage the 
phxasaSj "‘ fill all tilings and '' be in harmony with all 
things ”, correspond to ^‘With broadness of mind to be 
actuated by a high altruism ” ; while the phrases, without 
effort of the Mind” and ‘‘without effort of the Peelings”, 
correspond to “ respond naturally and fittingly to each 
phenomenon as it presents itself”. Self-concentration 
makes high altruism with broadness of mind impossible, 
and then there cannot be the action appropriate to the 
circumstances in which response to a phenomenon is called 
for ; a calculating use of wisdom makes a natural and 
fitting response to each phenomenon as it presents itself 
impossible, and then there cannot be the spontaneity of 
clear insight. 

11. In Ming Tao’s statement: “There cannot be the 
action appropriate to the circumstainces in which response 
to a phenomenon is called for,” the expression ying chi 
means the circumstances in which response to a phenomenon 
is called for. As to the Mind, it is not yet active. 

12. Question, Yesterday, arising out of the statement 
that Cli'eng Tzu attributed self -concentration to the 
Buddhists, Wei Tao^ quoted from Ming Tao's essay in 
reply to Heng Chhi. You, sir, replied : But tins refers 
to tlie selfishness of people igenerally. It was objected 

^ Quoted from Ming Tao’s Essay on the Steadfast Nature. 

® Wei Tao was a disciple of Clan Hsi. His surname was Yeh, and iiis 
ming Chili Tao ( ^ ^ a:)- 
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that if ^ve take the expressions^, ‘‘ self- concentration/’ 

calculating use of wisdom/’ with the expression ‘‘cliecldng 
anger” w^Iiich foEow^B, then the statement seems limited 
in its application ; but if we have in mind the complete 
sentences^ If there be self-concentration there cannot b© 
the action appropriate to the circumstances in which response 
to a phenomenon is called for,” anch If thcro be calculating 
wisdom there cannot be the spontaneity of clear insight/’ 
V70 shall realize that what is referred to is very wide. You, 
sir, said : That is true ; but hling Tao w'as speaking of men’s 
selfishness in a general sense. Wei Tao then referred to the 
theory of looking fit one’s reflection in a mirror, and the 
theory that advocates aversion from external things. Yon 
said: These also are selfishness. The selfishness of ordinary 
men and the self-concentration of the Buddhist are one 
and the same selfishness* But Ch'eng Tzii %vasmot specially 
referring to the self-concentration of the Buddhist. You 
then said : This was said by vraj of admonition because 
of Heng Ch'ii’s error. ^ But there are some whose minds ^ 
are naturally empty and therefore are not able to respond 
to their enviromnent ; and there are those who are immersed 
in a self-induced emptiness and will not respond to their 
environment ; and both are self-conoeiiitration. If we can 
with openness of mind be actuated by a high altruism, 
then the exalted will not fall into a vacant solitariness,^ 
and the lowdy will not be entangled hy creaturely desire ; 

^ That is, in the question which was the occasion of Idling Tao witing 
his “ Essay ” ; see p. 249, and p. 245, n. 1. 

2 4 * = * 5 * 

* As do the Buddhists. 
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as a matter of course we shall be able ‘‘ to respond naturally 
and fittingly to each phenomenon as it presents itself 

13. The Master referred to the fact that men’s feelings 

are easily stirred and difficult to control ; that 
anger is the most difficult to control, but that in the 
midst of the anger we can rapidly chech it and consider 
the right and the wrong of the matter involved. Formerly 
he jsaid that wdien we thus consider the right and wrong 
of :tlie matter we shall see ourselves to be right and the 
other to be wrong, and thus the contention is intensified. 
Afterwards he came to see that this wms a mistake and that 
hlenciiis is right when he says : The noble man will say 
* I must bo lacking in love ’ and will examine himself and 
be loving . . . The perversity and unreasonableness of 
the other, however, are still the same . . . Then he will 
say * This is simply a lost man ! ’ ^ 

14. Question, The sages, one would think, never wore 
an angry countenance. 

Answer, Why should they never wear an angry 
countenance ? When one ought to be angry the anger ought 
also to be manifested in, the countenance. For example, it 
would not be right to go and reprove a man when he is 
wu'ong with a smile on your face. 

^ The whole of this section appears to form one question to which no 
answer is recorded, unless one or all of the instances in which pj 

occurs are taken as the Philosopher’s answers. But in that case the dialogue 
could not be consecutive, and the ^ Ef generally used in 

this manner. It seems most probable that this is given as the only record 
of the conversation received by the questioner. 

2 Mencius, pp, 209-10, 
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QtiesMon, In that case the quality of the anger %voiiid 
be affected, would it not ? 

Amimr, When Heayen is angry there are the 
reverberations of thunder. When Shun cut off the four 
criminals it was right for him also to be angry. But in 
the 'midst of the anger there should be moderation, and 
when the matter is past the anger shojuld subside and not 
.revive., . 

(One Section from the '' Collected Writings ”.) 

The expression “Steadfast Nature" means the attain- 
ment of the original quality of the Nature by the completion 
of the work of preservation and nurture. When the Nature 
has become steadfast it remains thesajme whether in activity, 
or repose, and there is no difference between the internal 
and external. Is it not because of their steadlastiiass that 
Heaven and Earth are Heaven land Earth, and that the 
sages -are sages ? The study of the noble man, too, aims 
solely at steadfastness. Themfore “ with broadness of mind 
to be actuated by a high altruism' ’’ is what makes Love to 
be the substance ; and what makes Eigliteousness its 
operation is the “natural ^nd fitting I’esponse to each 
phenomenon .as it presents itself’. When Love is 
established and Righteousness practised, then the Nature 
is made steadfast and aotiviiy is everywhere unified, as 
expressed in the term “ Cheng Wliy, then, should he 
be in haste and in a fever of anxiety about putting away 
external temptations ? The reason why ordinary men fail 

^ Cheng (^) means ** correct and therefore true ”, i.e. it is fixed 
or steadfast. 
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in steadfastness, Ixor^vever, is not because the Nature was 
originally defective, but because its Love has been violated 
by self-concentration, its Righteousness has been injured 
by calculating cleverness, and so the Peelings are beclouded 
and feverish anxiety prevails. They do not think of turning 
upon themselves and eliminating the evil, but fix their 
attention upon hatred of external things as their object, and 
seek illumination in solitude. The result is that the more 
they toil and expend their energy, the more beclouded is 
the illuminating principle within them, and they are all the 
more feverishly anxious and iself -ignorant. When *'the 
resting is like that of the back ^ we shall be free from self- 
concentration. When we can accomplish things by natural 
processes ’V we shall be free from a calculating cleverness. 
To, be oblivious of both subject and object is not oblivion. 
If we act in accordance with lught principle we shall not 
assert the subjective at the expense of the objective ; and 
if we do not assert the subjective at the expense of the 
objective, we shall attain a high altruism and be in harmony, 
v/ith our environment, in which case what is there of laU 
things external tliat can entangle us ? The pleasure and 
anger of the sages, because they were actuated by a high 
altruism and were in harmony with their environment, were 
the perfection of the Divine Law. The pleasure and anger 
of the mass of men, because they are -actuated by self- 
concentration and calculating cleverness, are the ebullitions 
of human passion. Discard anger and cherish altruism, 
observe principles jand act in harmony with them' : these 
are the prescriptions for examining oneself and eliminating 
1 7i Chingy p. 175 ; of. n. 2 on p. 248 of this volume. 

s 
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&e evil. Now it is not for us who come after to criticize 
Caang Tzh’s philosophy, hut, in view of his way of forcing 
arguments and his lack of wide penetration and mature 
consideration, there could not hut be doubts on this subject 
It was for this reason that Ch'eng Tzu issued his treatise ; 

his fiim was profound. (Discussion of the “Steadfast 
Nature’’.) 

FEELING AND MOTIVE 
(Pole Sections rEOJi the “Convees.4tions 

1. Question. Are Motives the operation of the Mind, 
or the emanation from the Mind ? 

Amtoer. The operation of the Alind is emanation from 
the Mind. 

Question. Feelings are also emanations ; what, then, is 
the difference ? 

Answer. Feelings emanate from the Nature. Feeling 
refers to the character of the emanation ; Motive is wliat 
determines its character. For example, when I like a certain 
thing, that is Feeling; the wherefore of my liking it is 
the Alotive. Feeling is like a boat or a cart, Motivels lilce 
the man’s use of them. ^ 

2. Question. Motives issue from the Mind ; it is also 
said that Motives come after Mind, so that their emanation 
is stiU controlled by the Mind. But when seMsh motives 
abound the Mind ako follows them'. Is it not so ? 

A7zswer, Certainly. 

3. Li M^ng Hsien asked : What is the difference 
between Feeling and Motive ? 
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Ansiaer. Feeling is the ability to act ; Motive is the 
consideration in various ways of how to act. Mo'tiveiS come 
into operation aft 01 % existenoe of the 

PeelingS'. 

4. Question: “ The Decree of Heaven is what we term 
the Nature'' ; ^ the plenum of the body is the Ether ; 
affection and istimulus by the external wo.rId are Peieling ; 
the ruling faculty is the Mind ; that which determines the 
direction is tJie Will, ; that on which thought is fastened as 
its objective is the Motive' ; and the driving force is Desire. 

Answer. The correctness or otherwise! of these statements 
is a matter of ispeculation. The important thing is in 
discussing the subject not to be hurried^ but to exercise a 
wide penetration with mature consideration ; thus in course 
of time it will become clear. I have heard the Master!^ 
say that the definition of terms is exceedingly difficult to 
determine. For example, in defining the Nature there is 
the Nature of Heaven and Earth and there is the physical 
nature ; in defining Love, I Ch^uan sometimes speaks of 
Love in the universal sense and sometimes in the piarticular 
sense. Such distinctions must be thought about quietly and 
thoroughly understood. 

THE WILL AND THE ETHER. THE WILL AND 
AIOTIVES 

(Six Sections fkom' the “Conveesations"'.) 

1 . The Nature is Divine Law, with which all things are 
endowed so completely that there is not a single principle 

1 B.M., p. 247. 

2 Probably Li Yen P*ing ; see J. P. Bruce, Introduction to Chu Hsi and 
the Su7ig School f chap. iv. 
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lacking. ^ The Mind is the ruler of the entire person. The 
Motives are the emanation of the Mind. Feelings are 
the tnovements of the Mind. The Will is the direction of 
the Mind, and is stronger than Feeling or Motive. The 
Ether is what constitutes the fleshly element and 
the plenum of the body. ; it is more corporeal and coarser 
than the rest. ’ 

2. The direotion^ pf the Mind is termed the Y/ill ; the 

direction of the jsun is teimed time. The ideograph; will 
is derived from the ideographs toWiards’"^ and “mind”. 
The ideograph is derived from “ towards! ”3 

“sun”. The idea in the formation of the ideograph for 
“time” was taken from the suifls forward movement as 
seen, for example, noon or daybreak. The Will is the 
direction in which the Mind moves, going straight forward.^ 
Motives are the working processes, backwards and forwards, 
of the V/ill ; they are the feet of the Will. AIJ the doing 
of business and calculating ,and going to and fro of the 
Mind are the Motives. Therefore Hong Ch'ii said ; “The 
Will is altruistic and the Alotivos are egoistic.” 

3. What is the difference between Motive and 
WiU 

^ The old form of ^ was composed of ^ and Dr. Clialfant gives 
its probable original as of which ^ is the original of ; see Earit/ 
Chinese Writin^f pi. xxii. 

^ The in J||f was originally ; cf. the old form ^ given above, 

^ Cliu Hsi thus explains these ideographs as expressing the idea of motion^ 
but the old form of as given by Dr, Clialfant (see n. 2), suggests 
rather the idea of will as “ that which issues from the heart ”, See Early 
Chine-n Writing, pis. xxii and viii. 
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Answer. Heng Ch u said : "' The difference between the 
two terms 'Motive’ and is that Will is altruistic 

and the Motives are egoistic, WJU' is strong and Motive is 
Yv^eak, Will is positive and Motive is negative.” 

4 . Question . Motives are the outcome of the Mind ; how 
do they comimre with the Peeliirgs and the Nature? 

Answer. Motives are closely, allied to Feelings. 

Question. What about tlie Will ? 

Answer. The Will is also closely allied to the Feelings. 
But the Mind is originally " still and without movement ” A 
its first activities . are called the Motives. HengGh'u said : 
" The Will is altruistic, and the Motives are egoistic.” This 
appears to be well ^aid. The Will is clear, Motives are 
torhid ; the Will is strong, the Motives are weak ; the 
Will is assertive, Motives are in the background. You 
need only to consider this carefully and you wiU see that it 
is so. The Motives we speak of are for the most part selfish. 
Of the Will it is said : " The Will of even a common man 
cannot be taken from him,” ^ 

5. The Will pertains to the positive element in the 
universe, and the Ether is the negative. ^ 

6. When the Ether is concentrated it naturally energizes 
the Will, as the ancients w'ere nourished in their activity 
and rest. 

^ Yi Ching, p. 370. ^ Analects, X, xxv (p. 88). 

^ The fact that ^ is here contrasted with and said to be fiji, the 
negative mode, shows that it is used in a limited and narrow sense. It is 
not the primordial ether, which is both positive and negative, bnt the 
negative ether which becomes solid matter and the physical element in man’s 
being, in contrast to the positive, “ the pure and bright portion of the ether,” 
which becomes spirit. It is to the latter that the will pertains. 
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(One Section from the ‘^CoLLEeTED Writings’'.) 

1 . The Ether is one: ' When it isnontrolied by the Mind, 
it. becomes resolnteness ; vliert under the ooiitrol of the body 
it is passion. (Reply to Li Hui Shu.) 

THOUGHT 

(Six Sections from the ‘‘Conversations”.} 

1. Te Fu paid: Thought is perspicacity. Learning 
without thought is labour lost,^ simply because there is no- 
thought. How than can it be maintained that we must 
not thinik ? 

Answer. Yes indeed, if we must not think, of what value 
would the books left us: by the sagas be ? 

2. A question was laaked about thought and distraction. 

’ Answ&*. Without thought you cannot know what the 

Mind is ; it is when you apply thought that you know that 
the Mind is thus subject to distraction. You know it 
gradually, but also by mental application. 

3. Learning originates in thought ; it is by thought 
that intelligence is evoked. 

4. Ts'ai asked a question about Ch eng Tzu’s words : 
‘' When you seek' to cease from thought, you find that 
thought d<m not cease.” 

ATimer. You must not try to cease from thought. 
Simply exercise oare and all anxious thought will die away. 

5. Heng Ch'ii said: ''When undisciplined 
thoughts^ abound the constant mind becomes less ; when 

^ Analects, II, xv (p. 14). 

® Lit. “ guest thoughts *% i.e, thoughts that come in from outside, not 
under the mind*s control, and hankering after the impossible. 
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the mind pr,a0tised' in lerror the true mind is. not 

perfected.’' Is there any difference between the expressions 
'^undisciplined thoughts and ^*the mind practised in 
error ” ? ' , 

Amioer. Ym, there is a difference. "Undisciplined 
thoughts” are thoughts that loverflow like a flood. " The 
mind practised in error ” is the mind which in the past has 
by practice become contaminated and obtained the mastery 
on the wrong side. The "true mind^*^’ is the moral mind. 

6. Question, The manifestations of the mind in thought 
are both good and evil. It seems to me that evil thoughts 
are of two kinds : there are those which appear in the 
tlioughts and proceed from within unconsciously. There 
are others which arise from external temptations and so 
stir the thoughts. The way to exclude depravity is to be 
unre'mittent in effort, to examine the mind’s outgoings in 
thought, and not aUow them whan wrong to. be actualized 
in deed. In temptations arising from external things tliere 
must be watchful pare 'over sights and sounds, speech and 
actions. But the most important thing is to maintain 
seriousness: if there be seriousnass, then there will be 
a dignified interaction of the bodily and mental functions, 
the inw;ard and the outward, and no injurious divorce 
between the two. 

Ammer. To say that there are two kinds of -evil thjoughtfs 
is undoubtedly correct. But after all, those which appear 
unconsciously in thought are also from outside. The Divine 
Law is one, and if there be anything evil it does not proceed: 
from the Divine Law^vj if it does not proceed fro-m th^ 
Divine Law it must come from outside. Sights and sounds, 



sp^^ecn ana actions, include both the outward o 
in-ward, ajid must not be referred to as if they wer( 
external functions. If in your thought you make 
of functions to be internal and another set of fune 
be external, then the internal and external are so 
the one from the other, -which is an impossible idea, 
must be sincerity in thought and -watohfulness in 
then there can he the proper interaction of the inter 
external functions. 

(Seven Sections fkom the “ Collected Wkith 

1 . Man’s mind is never without the principle of ti 
When thought is called,' for -w-e ought to think, a 
make painful efforts to banish and crush thought, 
fall into the evil of unrest. (Eenlv to Wn Pn 
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3. Tlie expressions “guard your .mind"" and “make 

tlie mind true’’ do not mean that we are to be immersed 
ill a condition of iio-thought ; but that wo should oe con- 
stantly on the watch, think upon what we ought to thiink 
upon, and not violate moral principle. (Reply to Kuo 
■HsiLu.) ■ . . 

4. In the “ investigation of things and “ perfecting 
of knowledge ^ even though the response to environment 
be natural and easy, how can there be neglect of thought 
when approaching any matter ? And still more, when we 
have not attained to that condition, how can we fail to 
exercise repeated thought? (Reply to Ch'en An Chhng.y 

5. To consider the principle involved in an affair after 
the time has come for dealing with it, or to consider the 
principle of anything when the time for taking it in hand 
is past, is to fail of attainment from lack of forethought. 
On the other hand, to discuss it beforehand is to fall into 
the error ispoken of as thinking about wdiat is not my 
business® and so creating confusion of tliought. But with 
prolonged effort there wall appear a way of settling tliis 
difficulty, (Repty to Ch'eiig Tzti. Chdng.) 

6. What you say as to thoughts being so multifarious 
that the breast becomes solidihed and clogged, is wdiat all 
learners deplore, but it is very difficult to rid ourselves 
of them all at once. It is better to use the mental energy 
devoted to such thought and devote it to the im^estigation 

® See p. 195, n. 2, 

® See Analects, : XIV, XX viiL p. ISO. 
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of principles ; let us be earnest and wbole-liearted in tli^ 
latter direction, and the things that trouble us in the former 
direction will unravel themselves without any effort of ours 
to solve them. (Reply to Wang Tzii Ho.) 

7. In answer to la question on the subject of thought 
and distraction, someone has said the Mind is really mtk« 
out thought ; for the most part its consideration is of things 
past or of things still to come, I say that the relation 
between Mind and thought is that of the substance and 
its operation, and it is for this reason that the knowledge 
of the future and the memory of the past are united together 
so jthat there is not a single tiling outside its -scope, ^ If 
only we can be careful and so hold it fast, then we may 
have it in its perfection and be free from anxiety as to 
distraction. Your anixieiy. as to distraction, and your 
statement as to the Mind being originally without thought, 
show tliat you have not grasped the distinction between 
substance and operation. And farther let me ask how oan 
your theory of the Mind being originally without thought 
cure the! nvil of distraction which already exists ? (Record 
of Doubts.) 
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BOOK V 

MORAL LAW 

(Fourteen Sections feom the Conversations *’.) 

1. The term jMoral Law^ includes both substance tod 
operation, both its hidden essence and its wide 
manifestation. 

2. The word Tao means a, road. Generallj speaking 
it is the road which .all mea follow ; wdiilo Xfi- 
refers to each princixde as distinct and marked off from, 
the rest. 

Arising from this the Pliilosopher quoted K'ang Ohioh’s 
statement, ‘'Tao is a road. But Tao itself is invisible'; 
it is in inen’is actions as they walk along this road that it 
is made maiiifeist. It is like the road itself— so level that 
it can be travelled upon for countless myriads of years, 
and all men find their way to it.’’ ^ 

3. Hov/ do you distinguish between Tao 
and Li ? 

Answer. Tao is a road, Li is like the veins of bamboo. 

Question. Is it like the grain in wood ? 

Amwer. Yes. 

Question. In that case the two terms would seem to 
be alike. 

^ The word for Moral Law is Tao (^)* In many contexts it is 
impossible to translate, particularly in this book (Book V), largely taken 
up as it is with controversies with Taoists, whose use of the word is 
different from that of Chu Hsi. 

- Li (g) is the word for Law, the immaterial element in the Universe, 

® This statement is by the philosopher Shao Yung, canonized as K'ang 
CMeh. It 'will be found in the ^ ^ , pt. ix, f. 8, 
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Answer. The content of the word Tao is wide ; Li 
consists of numerous vein-like principles iiioliidecl in the 
term Tao. 

The Philorsopher further said ; The term Tao calls atten- 
tion to the vast and comprehensive ; the term Li calls 
attention to the minute and infinitesimal. 

4. Question. Viewing the universe comprehensively, 
The sun sets and the moon rises, the cold passes and the 
heat returns/’^ the four seasons pursue their course, and 
all things are continually being produced.^' - Tliis is the 
pervading and manifested operation of Tao. Speaking in 
a collective sense, does the continuity of this going and 
returning, creating and transforming, without a single 
moment’s cessation, oonstitute the substance of Tao ? 

Answer. Your explanation of substance and operation 
is right, but you ought not to use the word “collective/’ 
because then you are including the operation. Take only 
the immovable and abiding element, and you have what 
is the substance. For instanoo, the flow of water, the 
cessation of its flow, or the lashing into billows— these are 
its [operation ; the unchanging power to flow, to cease from 
flow, or to be lashed into billows— this is the substance. 
Or tape the human frame : the body is the substance, the 
sight of the eye, the hearing of the ear, and the movements 
of hand and foot, are its operation. The hand is the 
substance, the movements of the fingers in picking 
up things are its operation. 

^ Yi CMng, p. 389. 

Analects, XVII, xix, 3 (p, 190). 
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Ch'un^ quoted the €om%mmtm% on the Analects^ ,as 
saying, The past is past, but the future joins on without 
the break of a single moment/^ This is essentially what 
the substance of Tao' is, ! 

Ansioer. That is the idea. 

5. Question, The other evening it was said that there 
is no fixity in the relation between substance and operation, 
but that it varies according to- circumstances. What if we 
take all phenomena together and regard them as one vast 
substance and operation? 

A^iswer, The relation between substance and operation 
is nevertheless fixed. The present is the substance, the 
emerging future is its operation. The body is the substance, 
its movements and activities are its operation. Heaven is 
the substance ; that “ all things owe, to it their beginning'’® 
is its operation. Earth is the substance, that ‘^all things 
owe to it their birth is its operation. Prom the point 
of view of the positive mode, the positive is the substance 
and the negative its operation ; from' the point of view of 
the negative mode, the negative is the substance, and the 
positive its operation. 

6. Question, You, sir, said sometime ago, ‘^Eeverence 
is the substance” ; now you say, “Beverence is the grace- 
ful expression of Divine Law, the pageantry of human 
affairs,” which is more like operation than substance. 

■Ansioer, Your people in Eiangsi have a particular way 

^ Probably Ch^en Ch'un ; see p. 3 96 and note. 

2 Chu Hsi’s o'wn “ Commentary ”, 

^ Ji Ching, p. 213. 



of talking about substance and operation. Wiien you have 
divided a tiling into sections j'ou saj it is tli3 operation 
and not the substance. F.or example, a foot rale without 
the divisions into inches is the substance ; with the division 
into inches, it is the operation. A scale without the dots 
marking the diSerent weights is the substance ; with these 
dots, it is the operation.^ Or again, a fan has the handle, 
the bones, and the paper pastel on : this is the substance ; 
when one waves it you have its operation. 

Yang Chih Chih asked about the term substance. 

'Ansiv&\ The inherent fitness of a thing is the substance. 

7. What call Moral Law is not something out of 
the ordinary which has to be sought. It is what 
we commonly speak' of as moral principle, and not some 
other Tao wliich needs suddenly to be discovered and seized 
by me, and so recognized as Moral Law. It is no more 
than the ordinary principles of everyday life, by which 
we know that this is right and that is wrong. The recogni- 
tion of right in everything is Moral Law. In the present 
day the Buddhists talk of a Tao wliich is to be apprehended 
suddenly. But TaO: is not a thing wdiich can bo felt and 
handled. 

8. The Moral Laiv is the Law folloived by all in the 
past and in the present. The kindness of the father, the 
filial obedience of the son, the benevolence of the sovereign, 
and the loyalty of the minister, are one principle common 
to all people. Virtue is the reception of this Law in one's 


^ A Chinese scale is a. steelyard with the diSerent weights indicated by 
brass brads. 
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own person ; just as, when the sovereign cannot hut he 
benevolent and the minister tejal, it is hecause they have 
received this Moral Law within thetoselves, and therefore 
manifest this disjcosition. Yao cultivated it and attained 
to the virtue of Yao. Shun cultivated it and attained 
to tho virtue of Shun. From before heaven and earth, 
from the incarnation of the Imperial Hsi,^ in all there 
has been but tins one Moral Law ; from the ages of the 
past right up till now there has been no otliler. Only in 
each generation there appears one who stands out as leader; 
but he is leader because he has received th|is truth into 
his own personality. 2 It is not that Yao had one ‘Moral 
Law, and Shun another, while King Wen and the Duke 
Chow, with Confucius, each had theirs. Lao Tzh said, 
‘MWien T,ao is lost people follow lafter Virtue,” ^ ^^hich 
shows that he did not understand either of these terms. 
To distinguish them as two separate entities is to make 
Tao an empty abstraction. Our Oonfucian school teaches 
that they are simply one entity ; it is as common to all 
the ages, and not from' the point of view of the individual 
man, that it is termed Tao. Virtue is tliis Tao received 
in its entirety by the individual personality. Lao Tzh 
says, ‘‘-Wlien Tao is lost, people follow after Virtue, when 
Virtue is lost people follow after Love, when Love is lost 
people follow after Righteousness.” ^ But if we separate 

^ Fu Hsi, the first of the Five Emperors of the legendary period, supposed 
to have been miraculously conceived by his mother ; see Giles’ Biog^ Diet*, 
p. 233. 

- Showing that the apparent exception is no exception. 

^ See the Tao Ti Ching, chap, xxxviii ; ci The Sayings of Lao-Tzu, 
by Lionel Giles, p. 25, 
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Tao from Love and Eigliteousness we have no ethical 
principal at alL In that case how can it be Tao ? 

9. The Master in consequence of some remark said : 
Modern scholars exhaust their efforts in the seaxcli for the 
transcendental instead of beginning with what is near. 

Someone replied to this : It is indeed the case that the 
fault of modern scholars is too great a love for the trans- 
cendental. I Ch'uaii, however, was asked, 'tWliat is Tao ? 
and he replied, It is seen in conduct.’’ Ming Tao, too, 
was asked, “ is Taoi ? ” and he taught the student to 
seek the answer in the relation between father and son, 
sovereign and minister, older and younger brother. All 
the Masters spoke in the same sense. In these there was 
no talk of the lofty and distant. 

Ansicer, That was certainly Ming Tao’s teaching, and 
yet in the relationship between father and son, elder and 
younger brother, sovereign and minister, there is, in each 
case, the principle of inherent right, which is Tao. 

10. It is just this principle which is universaUy indis-« 
ponsable. For instance, the Buddhists and Taoists discard 
human relationships, and yet they pay reverence to their 
teacher .as to a father, they regard their younger brethren 
as sons, their seniors as elder brother teachers, and their 
juniors as younger brother teachers. The only thing is 
that they are aE imitations. 

11. ''The incorporeal is termed Tao, the corporeal is 
termed 'the vehicle dj manifestation.” ^ The Tao is the 

^ Yi Chhig, p. 377. But cf. Ciimese text. Imp. Edition, pt. xiy, f. 21. 
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ethical principle wMch every phenomenon has ; the vehicle 
is the corporeal vestigia which every phenomenon has. Tao 
must have its veliide of manifestation, and the vehicle of 
manifestation must have its inherent Tao. That is, 
‘‘Inherent in every single thing there must he its rale of 
existence.’'^ 

12. Question..,. Is it correct to say that the substance 
is termed the Nature and its operation Moral Law? 

Amtuer. Moral Law is simply the eompiehensive term 
for these cardinal principles and must not be regarded as 
their operation. Love, Eigliteousness, Reverence, Wisdom, 
and Sincerity are principles, and Moral Law unites them 
in one comprehensive term. 

Chih Clilog^ said: The term Moral Law appears to 
combine both substance and operation. For example, when 
■we say that these principles are termed Moral Law we are 
referring to it as substance; and when wo say, ** Con- 
formity to the Nature is what we term Moral Law,’’ ^ 
are referring to its operation. 

Amti^er. This saying in its higher application refers 
to Heaven, and in its lower application refers to man, 

13. Chmig Gilding asked : How do you regard Shao 
Txti’s statement, “The concrete expression of Moral 

• Law:”:? ' 

Ans-wer. This is what is taught fay all the Mas'fee.rs, but 
by none is it expressed so exactly as by Shao Tab. When 
the doctrine is first stated there does not seem' to be even 


^ See p. 54 n. 1. 
P.M., p. 247. 


® See p. 246, n. 3. 
* See p. 6, n. 4. 
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the semblaace of a meaning in it. But the truth of the 
statement, The Nature is the concrete expression of Moral 
Law/' may be apprehended with certainty. We need not 
talk about empty, and far away things : only let us turn 
inwards and study our own personality, and we shall know 
■whether this principle really exists or not. For this reason 
I said once before, If we would know the reality of Moral 
Laiy, "we must seek it in our own Nature/’ Shao Tzti 
abruptly said not more than a few sentences in his “ Preface 
to the Chi Yang Chi/’ but what he said w'as most 
excellently said. 

14. When Kuei Shan ^ regarded the satisfying of 
hunger with food and the quenching of thirst with drink 
aa Tao, he lost the ''Taq^' in the “ (manifesting Yehiol.e’h^ 
and lost the '‘rule of existence ” in the “ thing 'k 

The Philosopher said further : In the passage, “ The 
Moral Law may not he left for an instant : if it could 
he left it would not bo Moral Law,” ^ it is what cannot 
be left tliat is called Moral Law. If we regard the common 
actions of OYorjday, life as Moral Law, then in all that 
we doi there is nothing that is not Moral Law. But in 
that case, why should th ;0 noble man be cautious and 
apprehensi've ” ; why should he still study the action of 
Moral Law? It is because “it must not be left” that 
he must walk in conformity with Moral Law. Take speech 
for example : You would hardly say that the act 

^ Yang Kuei Shan ; see p. 26, n. 1. 

2D.M.,p. 248. 

® As the author of the saying quoted above admonishes us ; see ibid. 
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of speaking is Moral Law* ; . there must be Love^ Bighteous- 
nessj Eeverence, and iWisdom in the speech before you can 
say that there is Moral Law. If you take ordinary bodily 
movements to be Moral Law, why should you say further 
that '*it must not be leff’d 

(Hine Seotio3?^s fbom the /'ColXiEgtei) Waitings'’.) 

1 . The infinite greatness of the substance of Moral Law, 
and at the same time the necessily that the student in Ms 
study of it should be ‘'acoomplisheid, distinctive, contem- 
plative, and all searching and not allow error even to 
the extent of a hair’s breadth: this is what the saints 
and isages exhibited in discoursing upon Moral Law. There- 
fore, having said, It sends forth and nourishes all things? 
rising up to the height of Heaven,” ^ a,nd so pictured its 
vastness, they of neoossity go on to say, “It embraces the 
three hundred rules of ceremony and the tlwe thousand 
rules of demeanour,” ^ in order fully to recover its extreme 
minuteness. And in their instructioiu to the scholar in the 
task of “actualizing Moral Law by the cultivation of 
virtue”, having spoken of “perfecting its breadth and great- 
ness they of necessity go on to show that “ none of its 
exquisite and minute points may be omitted”/ Modern 
teachers in expounding the meaning of Moral Law arej 
very different. In discussing its vastness, they rejoice in its 
compTehensive completeness, but dislike research into its 

^ There must, or ought to be, “ tao ” in what wo do, but you cannot say 
therefore, that what we do is “ tao ” per se ; otherwise, why should the 
Doctrine of the Mean say “ it must not be left 
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ramifloations they deJiglit in its tmnsoencient mjsterj, 
but glaia over its infiiiitesimal minuteness. So far as its 
‘‘ broadness and greatness ’’ are concerned, they do not differ 
materially from the sages, but they do not examine into its 
“ exquisite minuteness! ; so that even in respect of -what 
they call its “broadness and greatness *’ they are not in a 
position .to discuss the true account of its entire substance. 
(Eoply. to Chao T‘i Chti.) 

2 . Is it maintained that Tao is lofty and distant, i nscrut- 
able ^ and 'mysterious, and beyond the possibility of human 
study ? .Then I answer that Tao derives its very name from 
the fact that it is tlie principle of right conduct in every- 
day life for all men, that it is like a road which should be 
travelled upon by the countless myriads of people within 
the four seas and nine continents. It is not what the Taoist 
and Buddhist describe as Tao, empty, formless, still, non- 
existent, and having no connexion with 111811. Is it 
maintained that TaiO is far removed from us, so vast as to 
be out iof touch with our needs, and that v/e are not called 
upon to study it ? Then I say that Tao, present as it is 
in all the world in the relation between sovereign 
and minister and between father and son, in down-sitting 
and uprising and in activity and rest, has everywhere its 
undhangaable clear law, whidi cannot fail for a single 
instant. Eor this reason the saints and sages exerted them- 
selves and gave .us their instruction so as clearly and 
perfectly to manifest its jmeaning, both in its %^.astness 
and minuteness, in its fineness of detail and broad outlines : 


‘ 7 C is for 2;. 
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and the student o£ tlieir books must not be satisfied with 
examining the letter oniy^ for the mere pleasure of analysis 
and isyntliesis, he must disouss their teachings intelligently, 
and iexamine them exliaiistirely, in order to remember them, 
practise them, and manifest them in the business of life ; 
only ithus can he fulfil his mission and take his place in the 
universe. He must not examine the letter only for the mere 
pleasure of tracing out and compiling. When, therefore, 
Tzii Yu quoted the M'aster as saying: ‘‘When the man 
of high station is a disciple of Moral Law he loves men ; 
when the man of low station is a disciple of Moral Law he 
is easily ruled/' the Master endorsed his words. ^ How 
different is “ the study of Moral Law ", as presented to us 
here, from the teaching of the scholars of .this age 1 (Reply 
to Chou I Kiing.) 

3. You regard the heretical dootrine of Tao as useless, 
and therefore go on to make the Tao itself a useless tiling. 
Can that be right ? On the contrary, while the word 
“Love " refers directly to the mystery pertaining to man's 
Mind, the word “ Tao " is the comprehensive term for the 
moral nature common to all. Therefore, although the 
description of it combines both the individual and the trans- 
cendental, there are not really two entities, the Doctrine 
of the Mean says, “ Moral Law is cultivated hy Love.” - 
Hu Tzfi also, says, “ If a man has not Love, the essence of 
Moral Law is gone," which conveys the same idea. (Reply 
to Lien Sung Ch‘ing.) 

1 Analects, XVll, iv, 3 (p. 183). 

D.M., p. 269. 
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4. Question. There is only one Law of Heaven and 
islan. The root and fruit are identical. When tlie Moral 
Law of man’s Nature is perfected/ the Moral Law 
of Heaven is also perfected. The realization of the fruit 
does ^lot mean separation from the root. Even those wliom 
wo regard as saints spoke only of perfecting the relation- 
ships [of human life. The Buddhists discard man and dis- 
course on Heaven, and thus separate the fruit from the root, 
as if they were two horns of a dilemma^ of wliichyoumust 
choose one and reject the other. The presence of the Pour 
Terminals and the Five Cardinal Virtues in man’s nature 
they regard as masking the Nature.” The indispensable 
relationships between father and son, sovereign and 
minister, husband and wife, senior and junior, they regard 
as accidental. They oven go so far as to regard Heaven, 
and Barth, the Two Mbdes of Matter, men and oHier 
creatures, as phantasmal transformations. They have never 
so taucli as inquired into their reality, but simply assert the 
Nature of the Great Void. Now there are no two law's in 
the universe ; how then can they take Heaven and Man, 
the root and fruit, summarily asserting the one and denying 
the other, and yet call this Tao ? When their perceptions 
are so partial, so small and incomplete, what possibillitj is 
there of the familiar doctrine of a perfect union betw'een 
the transcendental and the lowly ? Those wdio follow the 
siacred Confucian school, on the other hand, ‘'from the 

^ Note 1 the m and the ^ gf S = “'■ 'separate . „' and . present 

them as a case for choice 

^ 8 ^ Buddliist expression, meaning that these i)rmciples hide 

the true nature from us ; cf. xviii, f. 15 ^ , ;pt. X¥ii, f, 44, ■ 
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study 'ol the lo^vij EBderstand Ligh ^ they advance 

from the humble accomplisliments of “sprinkling and 
sweeping, answering and Replying, advancing and 
receding ^ , Whether in food and drink or in the relation 
between the sexes, they -were never lacking in seriousness. 
For “the Moral Law whioh the noble man follows aftOr 
is far-reaching and yet mystical 'h Far-reaching, it 
embraces the whole of Ms daily life ; mystical, it is Divine 
Law. With this Divine Law, then, in daily life-— in die 
relation between sovereign and ministeii, father and son, 
husband and wife, senior and junior, or when engaged in 
the toasting and pledging of social intorcoiirse, or when 
eating, resting, seeing, and hearing— itliere is not one sphere 
of activity which is not under the guidance of Law, and 
not jono that can be confused ; for wherever there is con- 
fusion Divine Law has perished.^ “Therefore the noble 
man is never lacking in seriousness/’ ^ By this means the 
Mind is held fast with firmness, the practice of good is 
mature, and so the hidden and manifest are blended, the 
outward and inward are united ; and Moral Law dwells 
wdthin me ! What is there in Buddhism adequate 
to express thisi! What Euddixists call “ Intoiligence ” is 
no morel than a glance at the connecting thread. The 
reality and unchangeableness of Divine Law and man ’si 
blind tliey have not apprehended. What they call 
“ culture'’, also, is nothing more than control of tlie Mind 

^ Analects, XIV, xxxvii, 2 (p. 153). 

- Ibid., XIX, 2di, 1 (p. 207). 

^ Tiie charge against Buddhism is the “ confusion ” of the social 
relationships. 

" Ct Analects, XII, v, 4 (p. 117). 
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and sitting in silence. Discarding Iiumaii relationships/ 
destroying the Divine Law, they reap no good tliat can bo 
perceived. As you, sir, said : after all, they fail even to 
get near a solution of the problem. Before the stiiTings of 
pleasure, anger, grief, and joy/’ is the condition when the 
Nature is still and without movement”,^ Here we have 
the Mind of Heaven and Earth, the Source of tlie universe. 
There are not two sources in the universe ; therefore the 
transformations of Chhen and K^nn, and the ckssifleation 
of species, all proceed from' this one source. Every form, 
produced and reproduced, has each the Nature of Heaven. 
This is the reason for the inseparableness of the creature 
from its source.^ Eeoeiving its spiritual essence we become 
man, and vrithin the confines of the four cardinal principles 
it resides, inscrutable, forlnless, still, and, it would seem, 
unnameable. Tzti Ssh, having regard to the absence in 
it of any leaning to one side or the other, called it The 
Mean. Mencius, having regard to its perfect purity called 
it Good. The blaster ^ having regard to its life-producing 
substance called it Love. The terms differ but the thing 
named is the same, and is not separable from everyday 
life. This is why you said that its meaning is manifest 
without our seeking it. Formerly I read many books from 
different points of view, but failed to grasp their main 
drift ; I studied vaguely such subjects as Heaven and 
Earth, the Two Modes, man and other creatures, good and 
evil spirits, hut did not find any principle of unity. With 
the truth near me, I was seeking it afar off, suffering prob- 
ably from the mistake of over-eagerness in my search, I 
^ See Yi Chmj, p. 370. ^ Lit. “ fruit from the root ”, 


® Confucius. 
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aplso heard that in the disoourses of the Master Kuei Shan ^ 
it is paid : ‘‘Before we speak of perfeoting the Mind, we 
must understand what the Mind is ; after we have realized 
this clearly and distinctly, we may proceed to discuss the 
idea of perfeoting it *’ ; and my former explanation accorded 
with this exactly. But Moral Law cannot be left for 
a single instant In everyday life it is brightly shining ; 
why should there be any waiting to search for it ? This 
is what you, sir, have enjoined and taught, and I could 
not venture to do other than respeotiully receive your 
teaching. As to the misleading character of the mirror 
and image illustration, were it not for jour teaching my 
understanding of the truth would have been in considerable 
peril. Formerly, in a time of leisure and meditation, as 
I perceived its all-comprehensive, omnipresent, and all- 
pervading attribute,^ and realized that every single thing 
in the universe is manifested in it, it seemed to me that the 
figure of the mirror and image was approximately suit- 
able ; I therefore expanded it and elaborated the statement 
of the hawk and fish, regarding this as an apt simile. You 
showed the error of this by reference to the Great Void and 
the myriad phenomena. After coiisiderable study I fully 
realized that !my statement was not correct. If it were, 
then the hawk and fish, on the one hand, and my Nature, on 
the other, would become two separate entities. Examining 
carefully your meaning, it is that there must be some reason 
why, when the hawk and fish come into existence, they are 
1 Yang Shill ; seo p. 26, n. 1. 2 B.M., p. 248. 
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hawk and fidi, and that the cause is in the presence of the 
substance of Moral Law*. The hawk flies and the ish leaps 
not by the individual choice of the hawk and fish, but 
beoausG of the Divine Law imparted to them in unceasing 
flowd Between not forgetting’' and not assisting the 
growth ” ^ of the physical nature Divine Law flows in its 
operation with not a hair’s breadth of selfishness ; which 
is exactly the same idea. This is what hling Tao calls 

uniformity”.^ Such is my unworthy opinion. I should 
like to know, sir, whether or not it accords with yours. 
For the rest, sudi as the doctrine of life and death, good 
and evil spirits, I must -wait till I have opportunity of 
receiving your instruction in person. 

Answer, Your communication accords with my own mind 
in all respects. It shows your fine ability* I now know 
surely that my former expectations were not mistaken. 
There are One or two points not quite accurate, but they 
are not of very great moment. I am now travelling and 
unsettled, and therefore unable to reply point to point. I 
Yv'ould advise you still to apply yourself to discriminating 

1 Tlie illustration of the hawk and fish is taken from a stanza in one of 
the Odes (pt. iii, bk. i, ode v), which reads : — 

The hawk ftios up to heaven ; 

The fishes leap in the deep. 

Easy and self-jiossessed was our prince ; — 

Did he not exert an influence upon men ? 

Upon which I^gge’s note says : The hawk rises in the sky. and the fishes 
leap about in the deep, — without an effort ; it is their nature so to do. So 
there went out an influence from King Wen, unconsciously to himself. 
This spontaneous flying and leaping is here attributed to Tao, the Divine 
Moral Law. See Odes, p. 44o and note. 

- See Mencius, p. 66. 

^ That is, the uniformity of nature in man and other creatures. 
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study, and youiv ideas wiU gradually become true 
and correct. (Reply to Liao Tzti Hui.) 

5. Obang Yuan Te’s ^ explanation of Tao as the walk 
of life is certainly too wide, and yon, Tzd Yo,^ are right 
in contradicting it ; but his use of the word ‘‘walk’’ is 
nevertheless not without reason. When, therefore, you 
neglect to follow this up and analyse his argument for him, 
but, taking a different line, answer him by quoting Ch'eng 
Tzu^s simile of the boundless desert,® it is not sujcprising 
that you yourself are conscious orf having fallen into the 
error of being neither clear nor relevant. (Ch'eng Tzu in 
his statement is comparing Moral Law with Righteousness 
so that his simile has a natural appropriateness and is 
without fault.) The effect of your method of answering 
his argument is that you and he are talking about two 
different things ^ which have no connexion with each other. 
This is because your^ own perceptions are not perfectly 
clear, and so you cannot avoid resorting to guesswork> 
generalizing,® and forced statement, with the result that 
you branch off into superficial and vague arguments, and 
are unable to make your meaning clear. According to my 

^ Chang Hsia (5§ style Yuan Te, was one of Chu Hsi’s most 

prominent disciples. He was a native of Gliding CMang ft), 

2 Tzu Yo was another disciple, surnamed Lii, to whose communication 
this section was a reply. See p. 207, n. 3. 

® See ig pt. sv, t 11 ; cf. also p. 291 of tliis volume and n. 1. 

^ dk ^ "gf = “ He is on the east side and I am on the west side.” 

® Lit. ** my,” but = “ one’s own,” and refers to Tzh Yo, to whom 
this section is addressed. 

^ ^ — to cover, or include, in a basket, hence to generalize. 
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idea, Tao obtains ite mme simply from the principle of 
inherent right present in all phenomena. Yiian Te says 
baldly that it is the walk of life, in which he is certainly 
wrong. If at the time, however, you had contented your- 
self with answering him by saying that Tao is the road 
along which we ought to walk, you would have succeeded 
in making your own ^ idea clear in his language, and the 
phrase ''boundless desert'^ would also have its place in 
your argument. Further, with regard to your reference 
to the expressions '"negative and positive modes "the 
relation between sovereign and minister and between father 
and son,” “ the corporeal and incorporeal/’ and the simile 
of "the boundless desert”: if we first combine and then 
analyse them, the negative and positive modes, the relation 
between sovereign and minister and between father and 
son, are all phenomena, the actions of man ; while the 
corporeal consists of tlie varied; species of the myriad 
phenomena — each one of wliich. has within it the principle 
of right, what we call Moral Law, the road along which 
we ought to walk—and the incorporeal is the void of the 
boundless desert. If we speak of it from the point of 
view of the incorporeal, ite "boundless desert” character 
is certainly the substance, and its manifestation in 
fphenomena ite operation. If we speak of it from the 
point of view of the corporeal, then phenomena constitute 
the substance and the manifestation of the principle its 
operation. You must not combine them and say that the 
incorporeal is the substance of Moral Law, and "the five 
duties of universal obligation.” its operation. What Yuan 
1 See p. 285, n. 5. 
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Te says> from ,tli6 seiitenoe '*'Tao cannot act of itself’^ 
onwards, is without error, and yet you argue against it. 
(The answer says Iwhat is so far true, but as a reply is 
irrelevant.) Ileierring ' again to a later statement, you 
say, ‘‘ The incorporeal is termed Tao, and constitutes the 
principles of things, the corporeal is the manifesting 
vehicle and constitutes the things themselves.” ^ You 
would do well to cast everything else aside and confine 
37-our argument to these two sentences! ; for if you get 
these clear, the rest will of its own accord beoom'a per- 
fectly clear and complete. (Eeply to Lii Tzh Yo.) ^ 

6, Question. The reason why I cannot agree with 
Yuan Te’s explanation pf Tao as the walk of life is that the 
word “walk” is not adequate to express the meaning of 
the word Tao ; you must also include the reason for the 
wallc.^ But still, in order to find the one, was it necessary 
to look for two ? I therefore used Ch eng Tzii’s simile pf 
the “boundless desert”, anxious that Yiian Te should 
search deeply into this great substance, and by meditation 
perceive the mystery which lies beyond the pei'ception of 
the senses ; then, as a natural consequence, he would realize 
that the word “walk” was altogether inadequate. If 
I had said “ the road along whioh we ought to walk ”, then 
I fear he would not have been able to grasp the idea of 
“ universal obligation nor would the origin of Tao have 

^ Yi Gliing, p. 377, where, however, the passage is translated differently ; 
cf. the Chinese text. Imp. Edition, pt. xiv, f. 21. 

2 See above. 

3 See p. 285 for the argument to which this whole question refers. 
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been easy to explain by sudi language. The corporeal 
is tlie incorporeal. When the Commentary on the Yi- 
sajSj "‘The most subtle is law,’' it is the incorporeal 
which is referred to, and when it says the most inanifest 
is phenomena 'h it is the corporeal which is referred to. 
The substance and' .operation have one source, the mani- 
festation and the subtle principle are inseparable. There- 
fore, though there is the distinction between the corporeal 
and incorporeal, they are still but this one ethical 
principle. 

A7isive}\ The fault in Yiian Te’s statement I have fully 
explaineld already.^ But your way of stating the mse will 
not meet his point. I fear you can only see yourself 
right and have not carefully examined what I said. You 
say that the law according to which we ought to walk con- 
stitutes the universal obligation, and that the phrase, 
“ void like the boundless desert/' represents the origin of 
Tao. This really does not amount to a serious statement, 
and is not wEat I would have expedted of Tztl Yo. That 
you can wiite this is in itself sufficient to account for your 
other statements not being correct. You must lay hold 
of the truth tliat there is only tliis one natural principle 
of right. When we use the phrase, “ void like the bound- 
less desert,” it is noifc that there is any such entity in 
addition to this principle. As to the corporeal and in- 
corporeal there certainly is a difference. You have to 
divide them and say that this is substance and that is 
operation, before you can say that they have one source. 

^ That is, the Commentary by Oh'eng I, 

® See pp. 285--7. 
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You pave ;fco say that this is pheiuomieinon and that is its 
principle, before you can say that they are inseparable. 
If they were merely one entity there would be no need to 
speak of one sour oa, and of their being inseparable. (Reply 
toLilTzu Yo.) ^ 

7. The Su school ^ say : Lao Tzh taught us about 
Tao', but said little of the manifesting vehicie> because, 
if the student confines himself to tlie knowledge of tlie 
vehicle, tlien Tao will be obscux'ed ; he therefore excluded 
Love and Righteousness and rejected Ceremony and 
Music, in order to make clear the Tao/’ ^ I explain the 
word “ Tao ” as tlie general term for Love, Righteousness, 
Ceremony, and Music, and tose four are the substance 
and operation of the Tao. The cultivation of Love and 
Righteiousness, and the development of Ceremony and 
Music by the sages, were in oMer to manifest the Tao. 
For the Sii scliool to say that Love and Righteousness 
were excluded, and Ceremony and Music rejected, in order 
to nianifest the Tao, is to discard the multiples two and 
fiive in order to find ten. This surely is wrong I (Criticism 
of the Su Huang Schoors Exposition of Lao Tz'Hr) ^ 

8. The Su school say : Heaven’s Moral Law cannot 
be expressed in words ; what can be so expressed, is its 
similitude. The understanding know the true by meauB 
of the similitude, and the ignorant by fastening upon the 

^ See above. 

“ See J. P. Bruce, Introduction to Chu Hsi and the Bung Bchooly chap, iv, 

3 ^ pt. xcix, f. 25. See also Tao T4 Ghing, chap, xix ; cf. 
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similitude fall into error/’ ^ Mj position is tliis : The 
sagte explained.’ Moral La^w as tli© relation between 
soYereign and minister, father and son, husband and wife, 
cider and younger brother, and between friend and friend ; 
what I ask is, do these express Moral Law or only its 
similitude ? Does fastening upon these and acting 
accordingly mean that wo shall fall into error ? But why 
really should Tao be inexpressible in words ? It is only 
because men do not realize tliat Tao and the manifesting 
vehicle are never separate, and seek it in the inscrutable 
and formless, that they use such language. (Criticism of 
the Su Huang Selioors Exposition of Lao 2k a.) 

9. A principle is invisible ; it is only in actions and 
speech that right and wrong are perceived. The more 
minutely we investigate and understand it, tlie more 
exquisitely fine .the principle appears. When the ancients 
spoke of ''investigating things” and " perfectmg know- 
ledge they meant no more than that we should make 
a beginning at this point. (Eeply to Hu Ohi Siii.) ^ 

LAW. 

(Sixteen Sections fkom the '‘Conversations”.) 

1. Law is like a piece of thread with its strands, 
or like this, bamboo basket. Pointing to its rows of 
bamboo splints, the Philosopher said, One strip goes this 
way ; and, pointing to another strip, Another strip goes 

^ Ibid., 1 25 f cf. Tao Te CJting, cliap. i ; see The Booh of the Simple TV ay 
by W. Gom Old, p. 25. 

« G,L„ p. 222. 


*',.See"p.',24, n.,!,: 
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that It is also like- tho grain of tJiie b^imbbo : on 

the straight it is of one kind^ on the transverse! it is of 
another kind. So the mind possesses numerous princdples. 

2. Whether greats as in heaven, earth, and; ajl things, 
or small, as in the activities and! rest of ordinarj, life— 
in -all (alike is the La'W" of the Supreme Ultima te and of 
the Two Modes. 

3. In all things throughout the universe jthere is 
nothing that is not relative. Given’ tifie. negative mode, 
there is the positive ; given Love, there is Eiigliteousness ; 
given good, there is evil ; given speech thei'e is silence ; 
given movement, there is repose.^ And yet there is hut 
one principle, (as when a man walks out, or when he 
returnis, it is with the same pair of feet. It is like the 
breath, of tone’s month : in expiration it is warm,, and in 
inspiration it is cold. . 

4. Whether high or low, fine or coarse, root or fruit, 
there is but one Law. 

5. Whenever you oonsidter principles you must 
apprehend clearly the foun tain-head >; in all subsequent 
stages it is still this Law which is diffused in the m’finite 
variety of phenotoen^-. ‘Cioinfuoius in' bis teaching 
enunciated principles on any. and every subject as they 
were presented to him, but did not point out one supreme 
general principle. But if you take things which are all 
about us, and generali 2 ;e conoeming them*, you will 
perceive a general law. Mencius 'drew attention' to tins 
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in his leadiiDgs ; wMle Chon Tzh made it speoiallj clear 
in liis docrcrine of the Supreme Ultimate. Take, for 
instance, the feeling* of solicitude : if from this you trace 
backwards you will arrive at Love, which is inheront in 
the Mind ; but Love is the Principle of Origin, one of 
the Diviiie Attributes, anid the Principle of Origin is the 
positive and active mode of the Supreme Ultimate. Thus 
by tracing backwards stage by stage we arrive at the 
foimtaih-liead. If now, we apprehend the Supreme 
Ultimate clearly, we shall certainly be able to recognize 
the numerous laws and principles of the universe as all 
proceeding from it. In every single phenomenon there 
is a principle, and nothing is without its principle. 

6. Some truths are obvious, and it is best to give 
expr^sion to them in free and easy terms. To clothe 
them in tortuous language is mischievous. 

7. Throughout the universe this principle is present 
in everything, even in insignificant things ; for th© 
Decree of Heaven is Wlmt we term the Naitiire But the 
principle is formless, with nothing in -which to inhere, 
except in the affairsi of everyday life. These two are 
never separate ; in every single thing there is its law, 
therefore “ the noble man makes an extensive study of all 
learning It might seem as if extensive study were an 
unimjxartant matter, but those many principles are all 
to be found l^ore, and all proceed from tire one source. 
Therefore, whether fine or coarse, great or small, all alike 
are made use of and mentally, grasped, for the simple 

i D.M., p. 247. 2 Analects, VI, xxv (p. 57). 
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reason tliat there is notlhhig to me. When all 

axe thus understood', knowledge is perfectly developed, and 
becomes full-orbed and complete. 

• 8. The “ Great' Learning* ’’ speaks of iiivcstigatin,g 
things but not of on “ exhaustive iiivs»tjgatioii of. 
principles 'V because to investigate principles is ^like 
cliitcihing at yacanoy with nothing to lay hold of. W Een 
it simply says ‘^investigate' things it means, througli 
the corporeal vehicle to seek the incorporeal Moral Law 
and when we do that we find that the two are inseparable, 
so that there is no need' to say more than iinvesttgato 
things Heaven in giving birth to the multitudes of 
the people so ordained it that inherent in every single 
thing .there is its rule of existence/’^ Tliis is what is 
meant by Tao. Where do you find it said that every 
thing is itself a rule of existence ? 

9. This principle is infinite. It is present all around 
us ; it runs through all the myriad threads of the web of 
life. Drawing careles with his finger, the Philosopher 
said : See, there is circle within oirolc. Horizontally it 
is so, perpendicularly it is so, backwards and forwards it 
is all so. If we express it from the point of view of 

^ G.L., p. 222. 

2 Ibid., p. 229. In tlie original texfc of the G.L. the word translatcU fcy 
Legge as “ investigation in the phrase investigation of principles. is 
a different word from tliat used in the phrase " investigating thioga I b 
means “ exhaustively to search for*’. ChuHsi's point is ; You ** investi* 
gate'' or examine" a phenomenon or thing; you ^‘search for" i^s 
principle. 

® Alluding to the passage in the Yi Citing ; cl p, 288 of this voluni^e, 

^ OdeSf p. 541. 
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file Two Modes, the Supreme Ultimate is the Supreme 
Ultimate, and' the Two Modes are its operation. From, 
the point of view of the Four Symbols, the Two Modes 
are the Supreme Ultimate and the Four Symbols are its 
operation. And again, from the point of view of the 
Eight Trigi^amsy the Four Symbols are the Supremo 
Ultimate and the Eight Trigrams its operation. 

10. This principle is m great as to include Ch'ien and 
K'un,^- and Bustain the processes of creation and trans- 
formation ; it is so minute as to penetrate the finest 
hair.^ All-oomprehiensivo and all-pervading, we must 
nevertheless a^rtain what it is that it comprehends. 

11. Qu&stim, .When Cheng Tzu said, 'Mt is the law 
of the universe that everythmig has its correlative and 
nothing etods alone’*' ; why did he go on to quote the 
passage, ‘^unoonsciously, the feet begin to dance and the 
hands to clap’* ? ^ 

Answer, If it be true that there is nothing which 
does not have its correlative, and we realize what it means, 
it is indeed a meitter for astonishment and laughter. As 
to the Two Mokh^, now, they have a correlative, but what 
is the oonelative of the Supreme Ulfciinatef ? 

QimUomr. The correlative of the Supreme Ultimate 
is the Infinite. 

^ The dual creative Powers ; see J. P. Bruce, Iniroiiiction io Chn Esi 
and the Sung Schod, chap. vi. 

^ are four measures of which the largest is so small 

that the word itself means infinitesimally minute ; and of this the smallest 
of these measures is eijual to one thousandth part. 

* SS pt. xi, f. 4 ; cf. Mencius, p. 190. 
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'An^'iiyer, This is only refexired to in one sentence. 
Of the Five Agents^ Earth appears to be -witlioiit any 
correlative^ and yet each one has its correlative. The 
Supreme Ultimate is the correlative of the Two Modes 
as shown in th'e stateiment. : '‘The incorporeal is 
what we call Tao^ the corporeal is what we call 
the manifesting vehicle.” ^ But the correlation is 
a cross-relation. Earth is the correlative of the other 
Four Agents, Metal, W;Ood, Water, and Fire, because the 
four have their location, wMle Eiaxtih’ has not ; soi that 
these also are correlated. (Pi Ta records : ^ The reason 
is that the Four Agents are all pervaded by Earth.) The 
Hu Sdhool ® say that good is not to he contrasted with 
evil. But evil is the negative of good, just as you have 
Love and iiot-Love, ; why should they not be contrasted ? 
If not, then everything in the universe will appear to be 
one-sided like a single-branched horn/ and nothing can 
be predicated of anything. 

12. QuesUom, It is, said^^ ^'It is the law of the 
univer!s 0 th!at everything has its correlative and nothing 
stands alone. Given movement there mlust be repose, given 
the negative there must be the positive, and so on to 
bending and straightening, diminishing and growing, 

^ See p. 287. 

2 Wu Pi Ta, style Po Peng ; see ^ pt, Ixix, f. 53. 

^ See J. P. Ernce, Introduction to Chi Hsi and the Sung School, chap. iv. 

^ ^ leaning on one side, with nothing on the other side 

to match it. 
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flourishing and decaying ; nothing is excepted/'^ Is this 
naturally so ? 

Answer. It is all naturally so. “ One is the correla- 
tive of and the corporeal of the incorporeal'. But 

in the ease of **one ” there is a oorrelation within it^ as^. 
for example, in the case of an object in front of me, there 
are its back and front, its higher and lower parts, its inside 
and outside. ''Two/' also, has its own correlatives. 
Although it is said that aveiything has its correlative and 
nothing stands alone, yet there is an aloneness wliieh 
nevertheless also has its opposite ; for example, on, the 
chessboard, in .each pair of squares the two are mutually 
oorrelative, but there is one in the centre wliidi is 
simply an empty track, and apparently without any 
correlative ; but this track stands in contrast to the whole 
three hundred and sixty squares.^ It is what we speak of 

^ Cf, m Pt* 3CV, f. 20, where a similar statement is made. See p. 39, 
n. 2. 

® There are two Chinese games played with a board divided into 
squares. The one is named Hsiang G^hi 1^), and is said to have 
been invented about 1120 B,c. It is doubtless connected in origin 
with the western game of chess. The game is played with thirty- two 
men on aboard of sixty-four squares; the board, however, differs from 
that used in the western game in that there is a gap betw-een the fields 
of the two opponents popularly called the Yellow River, The other 
game is called Wei GhH (g Its origin is ascribed to the Sage- 

Emperor Yao. The game is played with 360 black and white pieces on 
a board with eighteen rows of eighteen squares each. The pieces are 
placed not in the squares, but on the points of intersection of the 
dividing lines and of the union of the latter with the boundary lines. 
Of the places thus formed there are 361. It is the board used in the 
second of these two games that is referred to in the text. 
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as the One in oontrast to the All, Tao in contrast to the 
vehicle of nianifestationv 

13. Qiiestion- .With regard to the passage, Void 
like the boundless desert . . . lead men to enter the beaten 
path,” ^ when Ch'eng Tzu uses the expression beaten 
path does he not mean the way in which men ought to 
act, and that of everything we ought to do, the principle 
exists beforehand, so that when we are about to do a thing 
we do not need to search for its principle. 

Ans%^er, ;What it says is that before the case exists 
there is its law ; for example, the law of the relationship 
between sovereign and minister exists before there is 
sovereign or minister ; the law of the relationship between 
father and son exists before there is father and son. It 
cannot bo that before tlie relationships of sovereign and 
minister, father and son exist, the law of those relation-' 
ships is non-existent, and that it is when they come into 
existence that the principle is implanied in them. 

^ 5, pt. XV, f. 11. The whole passage reads; ^ ^ B^o 

M m m m ^ Mo ^ m ^ m M 

in -g R yfCo i 7!^ M -i* ^ - Mo ^ 

m, ±m -- mo u. Mom ^ km 
K^o m A mWio m ^ m m p. M - § m Wo 

“ Void like the boundless desert, but filled with innumerable Forms like 
a dense forest ! Before the response [i.e. to a particular phenomenon] is 
not before, and after the response is not after. Just as a tree a hundred 
feet high is one unity from the root to the topmost branch and outermost 
leaf, so you must not say that the transcendental is a thing by itself, formless 
and trackless, waiting for man specially to prepare and bring into his 
personality, and so lead him into the beaten path. Seeing that it is a 
beaten path there is only one beaten path.” 
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Question, What does the sentence^ '‘Seeing it is a 
beaten path, then there is onlj one beaten path/’ mean ? 

Answer. In any one phenomenon there is but one 
principle : %vhether subtle or coarse there is one lavr’- 
running through it and no other. The modarns can see 
only the first i>art, its formlessness and tra'cklessness ; and 
speak of it as a Yast emptiness. They liaTo not realized 
that though it is “Void like the boundless desert”, it 
“is filled with innumerable Forms like a dense forest 
For example, the Buddhists speak only of Vacuum and 
the Taoists speak only of the Non-ens, but do not realize 
that it is filled with innumerable principles. 

Question. In the sentence “‘Before tho response’ 
is not before, and ‘after the response ’ is not after ”, does 
tho word “response'"’ mean response to phenomena ? 

Amwer. “ Before the response ” means before the 
response to a particular phenomenon, and, similarly, 
“after the response” means after the response to 
a particular phenomenon. Before the response of course 
is “before” in time, but the event responded to is sub- 
sequent, and after the response is made, is, it is true, 
“after” in time, but the principle of the response is 
antecedent. 

14. Qiiestion. It is said : “ The good and evil in the 
universe are both Divine Law.’’ ^ Of the schools of Yang 

^ Quoted from Ch'dng Ming Tao’s writings ; see pt. ii, A, f. 2. 

The whole passage is :] “ The good and evil in the universe are both 
Divine Law. What is called evil is not evil originally, but it comes to be 
such by excess or shortcoming, as is exemplified in the schools of Yang 
and Mo. * ’ 
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and Mo ^ tli'e one went too far and the other not far 
enough/ but they both started from Love and Eighteous- 
n©3s. To call these Divine Law is righL but can the great 
wickedness of the world be called Divine Law ? 

'AnS'iver* Originally it was Divine Law^ but it has 
been perverted and so come to what it is. For example, 
oraelty is the reverse of soldeitade. Arson and murder, too, 
are the extreme of wickedness, but the use of fire for the 
cooking of food, and the killing of a man that ought to be 
killed ; are not these Divine Law ? It is simply from 
the perversion of it that wickedness springs. Etliical 
principle has both its obversie and reverse. Obedience 
to it is right, disobedience to it is wrong. It is because 
Law exists that evil exists. Like the muddy streani of 
a sewer : if in the beginning there had bedn no clean 
v/ater there could not have been this muddy stream. 

15. Some one asked with reference to the statement, 
“Good and evil are both Divine Law”^: In the case of 
excess or 'defect, or in the case of many small wickednesses, 
it is granted that you may still call them Divine Law. 
But how can the great sin and wickedness of the world 
also be Divine Law ? 

Aniswej\ The original mind which man has at the 

^ Yang Chu and Mo Ti were philosophers of the fourth and fifth centuries 
B.c., whose views were combated by Mencius. Yang was the apostle of 
egoism and Mo of altruism. See Legge’s Prolegomena to Mencius, chap. iii. 

2 Mo Tzii in his doctrine of universal love went too far, i.e. he went 
beyond the Mean, while Yang Tzu in his egoism did not come up to 
the Mean., 

^ See above. 
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beginning is wboB-jr good^hut wexj early it becomes clouded 
by tJia desire for pleasure and shrinking from pain. .For 
instance, violoiiea and imbbery are the reversal of the 
solicitous mind : this is a case of mail liimBelf,. reversing 
the Divine Law. 

Huo Sun asked : If it is a reversal of Divine Law, how 
can it be said that good and evil are both Divine Law"? 
Is it not that the wickednesss of violence and robbery 
originally issued from the feeling of shame and hatred ; 
that lust and covetousness originally issued from the 
feeling of solicitude ; and that boih became wTong by 
excess, but that in their issue at the beginning they were 
both Divine Law ? 

Ansteer, This statement of the problem is also good. 
But with reference to what is called reversal, in the Four 
Terminals themselves there are mutual csontrasts ; for 
example, the feeling of shame and hatred is the opposite 
of solicitude, the sense of right and wrong is the opposite 
of the feeling of modesty and humility. Wliat you say 
is also a good interpretation, and from it I now see the 
meaning of a former statemlent of yours which I could 
not understand. You said, ''In the exercise of human 
wisdom reject the disingenuous, in the exercise of human 
courage reject the tyrannical.'' In these two sentences 
I could follow your meaning. But when you said, " In 
the exercise of human love reject covetousness,'^ I could 
not understand you. Now, however, when you say that 
covetousness originally issues from the feeling of love, 
what you said then becomes clear and is also right. When 
one's thought dwells upon it, how easy it seems for the 
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perfectly good man to contract the faults of carelessness 
and indulgence, leniency and covetousness. 

16. Chi J ung ,Pu asked : What is the meaning of the 
statement, To p-coord -with Law pertains to the thing 
done ; Eighteousiiess is in tlie heart ’’ ? 

Anstaer. The phrase, '*To accord with Law,’’ applies 
to the thing as done in accordance with Law, ‘‘Eighteous- 
ness ” is that by which we are able to do it in accordancfe 
with Law. Eighteousness implies choice and rejection. 
The Commeniarif on tlw says,: ''In; the thing 

itself it is Law, in the manageraenti of the thing it is 
Eighteousness.” 

(Five Sections from the ''Collected Writings”,) 

1. All in me that is not the body is Law. What I 
have to do is not to allow the body and its passions to 
rule, and see to it that they wholly follow this Law. It 
is not that outside my person there is another entity which 
we call Law. To drift into some side course is not what 
can be called attaining. (Eeply to Lix Tzti Yo.) ^ 

2. The saying, " By the art of Meditation to enter 
Tao/’3 means that when thought reaches the point that 
its stream is cut off, Divine Law is perfectly manifested. 
This again is incori:ect. True thought IS Divine Law; ; 
its continuous flow and operatian are nothing else than 
the manifestation of Divine Law. How can it be that 
we are to wait till the stream of thought is cut off before 

2 By Ch^eng I. 2 p. 207, n, S. 

^ Eeferring to the BuddMst Meditation Trance. 
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DmBe Law is manifested ? Moreaver, wlmt is this that 
wa call Divine Law ? Ar'e not Love, Eigliteonsness, 
Beverencc, and' Wisdom, Divine Law ? Are not the 
relationships of sovereign- and minister, father and son, 
elder and younger brother, husband and wdfe, friend and 
friend, Divine Law- ? If the Buddhist really apprehends 
Divine Law, wliy must he act contrary to and confuse, 
cut off, and destroy all these, beclouding” liis own mind, 
and losing his true Imowdedge of himself ? (Eeph- to 
Wu Toil JTan.) 

S. You say: ''For the Buddhist, apart from the one 
Intelligence, there are no distinctions ;for him phenomena 
have no existence. For us Confueianists, of all phenomena 
there are none vrhioh are not Divine Law\” This state- 
ment is correct, hut for us Confueianists also, these 
distinctions are not apart from Intelligence. But within 
this Intelligence there are the differences of height and 
depth as of heaven and earth, and the infinite variety of 
tilings, of all which, not even the smallest hair can be! 
changed. This is exactly expressed in the expressions, 
‘'Divine social arrangements,’' "Divine social dis- 
tinctions,” "Divine Appointments/' and "Divine re- 
tribution.”^ Chan Cliien Slian.) 

4. The most suhtle is Laiv, the most manifest is 
phenomenon ; the substance and operaiion have one 
source ; the manifestation and the subtle principle are 
inseparable. For from the point of view of Law the 
operation is latent in the substance, which is what is meant 

^ Shu Gkingy p. 75. 
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by '*Oiie souroe From' 'tb© ■ point of view of tbe 
plieiiomeiionj the subtle principle cannot be outside the 
manifestation j vrliidi is what is meant by “ inseparable 
(Reply to , Wang Sliang Shu,) 

5, Divine Law is all-comprehensive ;■ but the very fact 
that it is called Law implies the existence of ra'mifications. 
Tliarefore the four virtues of which it consist, Love, 
Righteousness, Reverence, and Wisdom, have in the nature 
of the case each its own principle, and there is no con- 
fusion between them. Before their manifestation we do 
not see any clue to their character and are not able to 
describe them as any one particular law ; therefore we 
us© the term all-comprehensive. It is not that within 
the comprehensive there are no distinctions, and that sub- 
sequently Love, Righteousness, Reverence, and Wisdom 
come into existence one after the other, as four visible 
tilings. You must bear in mind that Divine Law is simply 
the general term for Love, Righteousness, Reverence, and 
Wisdom, and that these four are the several component 
principles of Divine Law, (Reply to Ho Shu Ching.) 

VIRTUE. 

(Five Sectioks from the ''CoNVEESzmoxs’h) , . 

1. The Docirine of the Mean distinguishes be- 
tween l^Ioral Law and Virtue when it speaks of the five 
relationships as '‘the universal Moral Law ’'Wand of 
Wisdom, Love, and Courage as “the universal Virtues 
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The sovereign 1ms the Moral hmr of the sovereign, the 
minister that of the minister, and Virtue is the practice 
of Moral Law, Therefore the sovereign is ruled by love, 
the minister by seriousness, and love and seriousness 
should be termed Virtue and not Moral Law. 

2. In the expressions “ perfect Virtue and “ perfect 
[Moral Law Moral Law is that which is followed by 
all men in common. Virtue is that which the individual 
receives for liimself alone. Of the expressions, “ complete 
virtue” and “supreme goodness’’,^ complete virtue is wliat 
the person receives,^ supreme goodness is what the person 
attains to. Of the terms sincerity, ingenuousness, 
honesty,^ and truth, BinglencBs of mind is wliat we call 
sinceriiy, complete self-expression is what we call 
ingenuousness ; ^as it is in the heart it is honesty, as 
manifested in objective fact it is truth. 

3. Virtue is what we obtain from Heaven; when by 
study w^e obtain it, we obtain the very thing that pertains 
to our own duty. 

4. To smwe one’s parents is tlie virtue of filial piety, 
to serve one’s elders is the virtue of fraternal respect. 

1 Ibid., p. 286, 2 G.L., p. 227. ■ ' 

® There is a play on the word virtue ** here. In Chinese it is “ te 
and the word “to receive” is also **te”, different ideographs but the 
same sound. The allusion is to a sentence in the Li CM ^ 

“ Virtue means realization in m&neff ” ; see Li Ki, vol. ii, p. 95, and Legge’s 
note. . , ■ 

* Tu is hardly distinguishable from Ch ‘eng (|^), sincerity; see 
Yi CkiTig, p. 199 and note on p. 200. The word “ honestj?* ” is here adopted 
to distinguish from “ sincerity ” occurring just before, but of course in its 
older sense of “ true-heartedness ”, G1 ji. 431. 
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Virtue is what is received! into tte Iieart. Before semng 
one’s; parents and following one’s elder hTothery to already, 
possess a perfectly filial and fraternal ' mind” ■ this; is what 
we term 'Virtue* 

5 . The Master asked : How do you regard' the'seotion in 
the Literary we wish to 

hold the Divine Law firjmly, the secret lies in Virtue’’ ?; 

Pi Ta^ replied : The Doctrme of the 'M\eam sayp,- 

Only by perfect virtue can the pedfect Moral, Law he 
realized.” ® 

The Master remained silent for some time, until Pi Ta 
ask^l him what he though^ when he replied : This also is 
correct but you are only quoting. What really is Virtue ? 

Pi Ta. It is simply this ethical principle. When by 
study and practice we translate it into conduct, and show 
that it is our own certain possession, then we are able to 
preserve and not to lose it. 

Ohu Hsi. How do you explain the sentence : 
** Ordinarily you may see the evidence of it in Virtue ” ? 

Pi Ta replied by quoting Heng Oh‘u’s explanation of 
Virtue as ‘'guarding whatever moral principle we receive 
in the proportion in which we receive it 

Ohu Hsi. You must receive it before you can guard it. 
Acccrding to this explanation you still have not acquired 
a thorough understanding of the word “Virtue”. More- 
over you say: “It is simply this ethical principle”; but 
you ‘must be continually watdiful, and make the principle 

^ The Literary Remains of the Brothers by Chu Hsi. 

2 See p. 295. 
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Trliich is in you such that action is certain to be in aecord- 
ance with it. For example, when sitting in meditation 
alone before serving my parents and my sovereign, and 
! before holding intercourse with my friends, there must 

already be in me the perfectly filial and fratoriial, loyal 
I and faithful disposition, which so inspires my conduct that 

'j ill serving my parents I cannot be other than fllial', in 

serving my sovereign I cannot be other than loyal, in 
intercourse with friends I cannot be other than faithful, 

’ and this spontaneously “without waiting for special 

preparation '’d Eor as cherished in the heart it is called 
Yirtiie,- as seen in action it is called conduefc. The lY 
says : “ In the noble man his conduct is the fruit ox liis 
completed virtue,’’^ which expresses exactly the idea that 
Virtue is seen in all kinds of action. VTien Virtue is 
perfected in me, it is as though there were a man in me, 
who of necessity is filial and fraternal, loyal and faithful, 
and would not in any wise do anything that is not filial 
t and fraternal, Ibyal and faithful. It is something like 

the Taoist's idea of nurturing a chikl into existence within 
one. Every thing pertaining to human desire, this man 
will in no wise consent to let me do. Therefore it is 
; said : “ The completion of the study of them by silent 

meditation, and the securing of the faith of others with- 
out the use of words, depended on their virtuous condiiet.'''^ 
VTiat tliis means is : Although as yet it is not expreBsed 
^ See p. 297 and n. 1. 

“ Thougli not jet piit into practice, if it is received into tte is 

■‘Virtne. ■' ■ 

3 7i Cling, p. 416, 

^ Ibia.,p. 378. 
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in words, yet being oherislied in, the heart, this kind of 
Gonduct is already, determined' upon, after which there 
must be watdrfiilness, concern, and nurture. The reason 
why there must be such nurture is to guard against any 
break. Oli'eng Tzti’.s statement that we must secure that 
faith of others in us which will be independent of words 
means that before speech or action there is already this 
perfectly virtuous '‘man*’ in me,^ but without 'as yet any 
visible manifestation. Therefore it is said, “ It is hard 
to picture it in words.” 


^ See above. 
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LOVE ■ 

• (FoilTy-NINE SlCTIOHS FEOH THE CONVERSATIONS 

1. Some one asked : Is Oteifcb; the all-comprekensive 
and inactive, and. Love tke flowing forth of Law ? 

Answer. From the point of view of the Nature Love 
does not flow forth either/ but its energy-producing 
principle includes the four cardinal virtues. 

2. It is after w'B ii,ave receivedl this Vital Impulise/* 
and are thereby in possession of life, iiiat we have 
Reverence, Wisdom, Eighteousness, p-hd Sincerity. From 
the point of view of priority Love is first, from' the pointl 
of view of greatness Love is greatest. 

3. To-day we shall endeavour; to understand what is 
the meaning of the word *‘Lovo^h The saints and sages 
expounded it frequently, one in one way and another in; 
another. Their use of words and the meanings attached 
to them differ, but when we iitoe definitely asoertained 
what the meaning* is in each case, and when "we have 
collected together and carefully examined their statements 

^ That is, Love does not diSer from Truth, so far as flowing forth is 

concerned.. I 

^ The Vital Impulse is Love (tl)? parent of all the '^drtues, as is 
repeatedly taught throughout Book VI ; cf. especially pp. 314, 315, 316. 
See also J. P. Bruce, Introduction to Chic Hsi and the Sung School^ chap, xiii. 
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smttered m they ^ are. like the stars-— we shall find that 
this is the invariable. mfeipretation'j and that it is every- 
where consistent. lh\the definitioii of Love as ^'The 
principle of affection, and the virtue of the mind ”, which 
is given in the CoUeet&i Commenis,^ affection is 
solicitude, and solicitude is Feeling ; its principle is Love. 
In the phrase, ‘'The virtue of ' the mind,” virtue, again, 
is simply affection, because the reaso.ii why Love is called 
the 'virtue of the mind is that it is the Bource of affectian. 
The two elements which make man to bo man are' Law, 
which is the Law of Heaven and Earth, and Ether, which! 
is the Ether of Heaven and Earth. Law is without traeee 
and invisible, so that it is only in the Ether that we can 
see it, and if we would undei*stand the meaning of Love,, 
wa toust think of it as manifested in an ail -comprehensive,, 
mild^ and gentle EtheT.^ This Ether is the positive spring- 
time Ether of Heaven and Earth, its Law is the life-pro- 
ducing IMiiid of Heaven and Earth. If now we turn to 
man’s own personaHiy and suppose him to possess this 
Law, what do we find ? The moment he possesses it he is 
good in precisely the same way,^ and free from drought in 
the same way, as Heaven and Earth If we examine the 

^ A work compiled by Gim Hsi ; ^{ai) = the emotion love ; (j^n) = 

the dispostion love. 

^ JSit (Love) ia a principal or law and purely immaterial, but Law can 
only be discerned in the Ether as its medium of manifestation ; hence the 
meaning of each of the four nature-principles is seen in the Etlxer, which 
in the case of Jeii is all-comprehensive, mild, and gentle. 

= thus, i.e. man exhibits the same characteristics as Heaven 

and Earth. 

** “ Brought,” i.e. the opposite of “ life-producing 
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many passage^, in the sainte and eages 

^-B find that they all liave tlio same 
desoribed it to Yen Tzft as The mast^i j - • ■ - ^ 
return to right principle To master.^ an I h. .. n , 
of self, is obviously this very idea. It 
that must be m-ranged for the amasmn ; .n e e . 
is from birth a perfect, f J ^ 

principle has no soparai. selBsh elemcmt ; the nmu . o 
is ruled hy it looks upon other men a-s one ‘ ^ 

he looks upon lower oreatoes as one with uin.elf . • - 

the altruistic principle has free course, thcr.* euniK b t 
be this kind of outlook. The disciples o. I onfueuw 
inquired only as to what wc should do to pra-.UM' Love ; 
as to what Love is in itself they all knew ulrea iy. M.-< ern 
scholars on the other hand are ignorant of wliit it i.« : how 
then can they speak of practising it? ConMdvr furthor 
the Master Ch'eng’s statement, “In the narrow mnm it 
is but one, in the comprehensive sense it iiicUitlw tlw 
four.” The statement above this : “ The Principlo of 
Origin, of the Four Attributes, corresponds to in 

the Five Cardinal Virtues,” seems to imply timt there 
is a great Love and a small Love. What C'h eng T*il 
speaks of as love *'in the niurow sense ” is ‘he Muall 
Love, -which is simply the one thing, Low. V’luit he 
speaks of as love “in the comprehensive sen-'in'” is the 
great Love, and includes Reverence, Rightcoiisnw, and 
Wisdom, in addition to Love. W hen de»oril>f‘d in this 
way we are apt to think there are two kinds of Lewe, for- 
getting that Love is only one. ^kfthough wc sp«k of 
^ Analects, XUt i, I 114). 
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it in tlie narrow sense, all these many principles are in- 
clticlod in it; and when we speak of ifc in the comprehensiva 
sense ifc is still these principles which are inclucied in it. 

Chih Tao said : Is ifc not like the spring/ the season 
when things are born, which already enfolds within ifc the 
growth of summer, the fruitege of antumn, and the storage 
of winter ? 

Amwer, The spring is the season when things are 
bom. In summer, autuimi, and winter there is still the 
same ether flowing onward ; but in spring we have the 
idea of the new-born' burst of gloiy. In the summer, after 
the fruit becomes fixed, this Vital Impulse gradually be- 
comes old. ■ ■ ■ 

Huo Sun Baid : We can certainly recognize the mild 
and gentle ether as Love, and if we consider it afe including 
the four virtues, then naturally there is refindment, tlia 
sense of obligation, and clear discrimination. 

Aju'ttrer. Yes. 

4. Whenever and wherever Love penetrates, whatever 
should be Righteous will be Righteous, and whatever 
should be Reverence or Wisdom will bo Reverence or 
Wisdom. Consider, also, the storing operations through- 
out the universe : how there be any cessation of them ? 
All have the Vital Impulse latent in them. Just as seeds 
or peach and apricot kernels, if sowm, will spring into life, 
and are not dead things— which accounts for the use of the 
■word jm as the name for a kernel^ — so we see all 

^ A play oa the word jin (ln), Love,*’ of wliicli a secoadary meaniag 
is “ kernel 
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tbings possessed of this Vital Impiilhe. Thus spring is the 
Vital Impulse itself; summer is the production of things in 
their profusion; in the autumn we see this Vital Impulse 
gradiiallj gathering itself in ; and in the winter we see it 
stored in the storehouse. 

The Philosopher further said : Spring and summer are 
the progression, autumn and winter are the retrocession ; 
just as in breathing, when exhaled the breath is warm, 
when inhaled it is cold. 

5. It is manifest that we should ^ use our efforts in all 
kinds of virtuous conduct, but how are we to ascertain 
what they are ? AH kinds of virtuous conduct are summed 
up ill the Five Cardinal Virtues, and the Five Cardinal 
Virtues are summed up in Love. Tlierefbre Confucius 
and Mencius simply taught men to seek Love. To seek 
Love is to make seriousness the ruling principle, and thus 
to seek the lost mind. If we can do this we shall have! 
found the truth. 

6. Some one asked an explanation of the statement : 
** To preserve the mxnd^ — this is Love.’' 

To preserve the mind we must not be over- 
come by iseldsli desire, wa must apply ourselves with 
energy to everything we meet with requiring our attention. 
We must not allow ourselves to be led away by external 
things, but keep an extremely watchful guard. If we 
continually preserve cur minds, then, in dealing with all 
affairs, although wo may not hit the centre of the 
target, we shall not be far from it.” ^ Anxious thought 

1 ^ 234 . 
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und in’srard diatraofcioii are because ■we are unable to pre- 
seiTO the mind. When we fail to presence tbs mind, we 
are unable to see what we ought to see, or hear what wa 
ought to hear. 

Question. Does not the secsret of it all lie in 
seriousness ? 

Anstvcr. Seriousness is not a separate thing, it is con- 
stantly to stir up the mind. People fly ^ through the days 
and never stop to collect their minds. 

The Philosopher said further : Although Love appears 
to have the quality of strength and directness, it really 
is a mild and gentle -tiling. But in its operation 
it manifests several phases ; there must be moral insight, 
courtesy, and judgment, tliese tliree, before the deed of 
Love is complete. But when the deed is done, these three 
retire and Love remainB mild and gentle, because its 
original nature is such. Men only see the moral insight, 
refinement, and judgment ; hut to say that these are the 
fundamental qualities of man is uTong. Spring is 
essentially mild and gentle, and therefore gives bhth to 
things : this is why we say that Love is the spring. 

7. Some one asked a'bout the statement : “ To pre- 
serve the mind — ^this is Love.” ■ 

Afiswer. This sentence is veiy good, but in the 
sentence folio-wing, “ If a thing is in harmony with the 
mind do it, if not, then do not do it,” the writer has- 
digressed, and is treating of what pertains to Eighteous- 
ness and not Love. Moreover, we need only to taka 

^ II Giles gives the meaning as “ to swoop down like a hawk 
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Mencius’ statement, “ Lo^e is man’s mind and RigMeous- 
ness is man’s palih/’ ^ in order to see the difference 
between Lo?e and Righteousness.'. ■ . -For Love . is the 
rii'toe of the mind ” ; when %V8 preserve the m there 
can be nothing but Love. For example, when the sage 
speaks of “ The mastery of self and the return to right 
principlei he simply means that when we have put 
a|way selfish desires the mind will be continually pre- 
served, and is not at this point speaking of conduct. .When 
you say, If a thing is in haa^mony with the mind, do it/’ 
you have stepped over the boundary and trenched upon the 
ground covered by the phrase, ‘‘Righteousness is man’s 
path/’ Rut the ability to practise Righteousness is by 
the operation of Love. The student must constantly pre- 
serve liis mind, then he wuU be able to estiniat© both the 
phenomenon that presents itself and the law it embodies, 
and so do what he ought to do. This is the teaching of 
Confucius and Mencius. Therefore we must put the 
pursuit of Love first ; for Love is the source of all laws, 
the foundation of all phenomena, and we must first know 
it, we must first preserve and nourish it : then we shall 
have the 'point d'appui, 

8. The virtue of the ear is alertness;, the virtu© of t|he! 
eye is clearness, the virtue of the mind is Love. Think 
over the meaning of these statements and study them. 

Take the expression, “ The principle of affection,” and 
study and consider it with respect to your own mind, and 
you will see what Love is. 


^ iMencius, p. 290. 


2 Analects, XII, i, 1 (p. 114). 
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Lave k mild and gentle, soft and jieliling. Lao Tzti 
said, ''Tho soft and yielding belong to the class of living 
tilings, the stiTong and liard belong to the inammated’ 
Tills represents the idea of Love. liow could yon sow 
seed npoii stone ? Gentle like the inildness of spring ! 
Buoyant like the richness of new wine ! These axe the 
true similitudes of Love. 

Wliat is received from Heaven at the hegimiing is simply 
Love, and is therefore the complete siihstanee of the Slind. 
But Love branches out into four divisions : the 
first (livisioii is the Love of LOVE, the second is the 
Eighteousness of LOVE, the third is the Eoverence of 
LOVE, and tiie fourth is the Vvlsdom of LOVE— one sub- 
stance with four members united under the headship of 
LOVE. The Mind contains only these four, and all 
things and all events proceed from them. 

The different characteristics of heaven’s four seasons 
axe very omnifest. The spring gives birth to things ; in 
summer they grow, in autumn they are reaped, and in 
winter they are stored. But, although divided into four 
seasons the Vital Impulse runs through them all; even 
in the Bevority of frost .and snow there is still the Vital 
^Impukev" 'v. 

When we define Love in terms of life we are going 
back a stage ; but we need to recognize the purpose ol 
Heaven and Earth in giving me birth. 

Note anything wloich is hard, such as a block of stone: 
whatever it comes to be it will be lacking in Love. 

Hote what takes place when there is a mild and gentle, 
soft and yielding spirit : bj this come filial piety and 
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fraternal snbriiissioiij the foundatioa of Lore^'J In the 
case of the block of stone you can neither sow seed in it 
nor reap frnit from it. You can nee the idea in the pro- 
rerbial expression : '‘A hard heart’'; when a naan, is 
hard , hearted:, how can you talk with him ? 

In each of the expressions, solicitude, coiiscientiousaiess, 
coxirtesy, and moral insight, there ‘.is a combination of the 
meanings of two words. ** Solicitude ” combines the word 
grief ”, which is the initial word, wdtih '' distress”, which 
means pain ; “ conscientiousness"” combines the word 
"shame”, meaning shame at my owm wickedness,- with 
" hatred ”, meaning hatred of wickedness in others ; 
" eoiirtesy ” combines the word " humility ”, having refer*- 
j©iiC8 to myself, with " complaisance ”, having reference 
toothers ; the expression "moral insight,” explains itself.^ 
As soon as Love exists it produces Eeverenee ; there- 
fore Love answers to the spring, and Eeverenee to the 
summer. Eigliteoiisness represents decision and restraint, 
and wdien you obtain Wisdom you readh the end ; therefore 
Righteousness and Wisdom answer to autumn and winter. 

When, having thus clearly understood Love, w& come 
to practise it, w’-e must "master self anjd return to right 
principte”.^ " When we go abroad we must behave to 
^ Analects, I, ii, 2 (p. 3). 

2 “iThe sense of the shame which we usually call conscience ” see 
Faber’s JItnd of Ilencms, p. 114. 

® ^ lit. : “ right and wrong,” or true and false ”, with the idea 
of discrimination between them, which is “ moral insight Faber calls 
(here translated “ wisdom ”) “ Moral Knowledge ” (see Mind of Mencius f 
p. 08), Legge also says, “ It will be seen how to * knowledge,’ * wisdom,’ 

he (Mencius) gives a moral sense.” See Mencius, p. 79, note. 

^ x\nalects, XII, i, 1 (p. 114). 
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everyone as if wo were receiving an, honoured guest, we 
must employ people as if assisting at a great sacarifice, 
and we must not do to otJiers what we would not wish 
done to oursolves.” ^ This is to practise Love. 

9. Chou Ming Tso asked about Love. 

Ansicer. The saints and sages in their discourse some- 
times referred to the essential principle, as in the sentence, 
“Love is man’s Mind”,;- and at other times referred to 
the practice of Love as in the sentence, “ To master self and 
return to right principle.” 

10. Love is spontaneous, reciprocity is produced 
voluntarily ; Love is natural, recipr-oeity is by effort ; Love 
is uncalcukting, and has nothing in view,® reciprocity is 
calculating and has an object before it. 

11. The earlier philosophers, in teaching men to seek 
Love, spoke only of its profound depth, its mildness and 
purity, including all ethical principles. 

12. Love is the principle of affection, and altruism is 
the principle of Love ; therefore, if there is altniism there is 
Love, and if there is Love there is affection. 

13. Chou Ming Tso : To he cleansed from selfish desire 
is Love. 

Armcer. To say that when we are cleansed from selfish 
desire Love in its substance is manifested, is allowable ; 
but you must not say that to be freed from selfish desire 
is Love. For example, the light of the sun and moo-n, 

1 IMd., XII, ii {p. 115), ^ Mencius, p. 290. 

^ M *8* K ^ visible object facing one. 
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when covered bj clouds and mist is invisible, but you, 
could not jDoint to the disappmrance of the cloiids and 
mist and say fcat that is the sun or tnoon. And- so -water, 
•when mixed with sand and stone, is certainly not in its 
original condition, but when you have removed the sand 
and stone and have nothing but water left, you do not say 
that the absence of the sand and stone is the water. 

14, Yli Cheng Shu said : The absence of selfish desire 
is Love. 

‘Ansive}\ To say that when selfish desire is absent we 
have Love is allowable, but to say that the abseiiee of selfish 
desire is Love is incorrect. 'For it is simply that when 
selfish desire is absent Love is made manifest, just as 
when there is nothing to dhoke the channel water can flow 
freely. 

Pang Sliu i said : To be one with all tilings in the universe 
is .Love., 

JnsEfcr. The absenoe of selfishness is antecedent to 
Lovo ; to be one with all things in the univer'se comes 
afta: Love. Let there be no selfishness and Love will 
follow ; let there be Love and there will fallow the one-* 
ness with all things iri the universe. (It is important to 
distinguish between the two.) What! after all is Love 
lilvG ? If T^e wish to understand the meaning of the term, 
w© 'must consider the three words, Righteousness, Rever- 
ence, and Wisdom together. If we really wish to see the 
typical expre^ion of Love, we must practise ''the mastery 
of self and the return to right prin'cipl 4 e (Love as 

^ Li Pang Shn, a friend and of Su Tung P'o, th.e poet, 

2 Analects, XII, i, 1 (p. 114). 
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explained hj the modem sohoois is like saiieo wMeli all say 
is swcetj, and yet they have never tasted it, and do not 
oven know %vhat sort of flavour sweetness is.) The sages 
iievor- explained it ; it simply rested 'with the learner to 
embody it in his own person. 

15. The word Love is expressive of brcadlli, and 
represents the entire substance. The words solicitude and 
tender affection express its essential similitude, 

16. Love is the root, solicitude is the young sapling, 
while attachment to parents, love of the people, and 
kindness to other creatines ’’d its expansion in 
braiiehas and leaves. 

17. Question. In your written reply to the Hu 
Hsiang school/ you, sir, used the w'Ord "^affection’' to 
explain Love ; wiiat was your meaning ? 

It was because Shang Ts'ai^ laid too much 
stress on the vrord Consciousness 'T so he bordered 
on the Meditation ” doctrine. 

Question, Kuei Shan/ however, analysed the term 
“ solicitude ’h did he not ? 

■ * .Mencias,. p. S52* 

■■■■■■■■ See p./.28,'n., 4.- 

» Hsieh Liang Tso (ij % ^), slyh Hsien Tao !§), a native 
of Stog Ts'ai (± in Honan. His literary'' name was Sliaiig Ts*ai 
from the name of Ms birthplace. He studied under both the brothers 
CiVeng, and himself established a school called the “ Shang Tr/ai School “'h 
(Cf. p. 324.) He seems to have been of a restless, impulsive disposition, 
but an earnest student with phenomenal memory. See ^ pt, xxir ; 
^ pt. XT, f. 21if, Ci pp. S48->9 of this volume. 

* See p. 26, n. 1. 
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Siian’s statement Tiie imiverse is one 
with myselfj etc./’ is also too wide. 

Question. Does this refer to the substance of Love ? 
Aitsmer, It is not the substanee but the capacity of 
Love. LovOj it is true, has conscioasness, but to say, that 
corisciousness is Love is not correct. It is also true tha t 
Love can be one -with the univeoLise, but to call OAoness 
•with the universe Love is not correct. ‘For example, in 
speaking of a room, -vuthout disoussing whether its pillars 
are made of wood or its partitions of bamboo, we say it 
is so large, it contains many things. So with the phrase, 
''oneness ’with the universe,’' it simply expresses the 
capacity of Love. (From the mention of the word 
“Meditation” arose the subject of “Capacity”.) 

18. Question-.. Scholars of the Cheng soLool explained 
Love as “ Consciousness The K'e Chai Clii,^ does not 
agree with it. What is your opinion ? 

^ In the Literary lie-mains Ch'eng Ming Tao is recorded as saying, 
In medical books a hand or foot which is numb is said to be ^ ^ 
(lit. ; * without love ; and from tliis he draws an illustration of Love. 
For Love is the recognition of all things as one with myself, while the 
lack of love means that I am unconscious of any connexion of other things 
with myself, as in the case of the hand or foot when it is paralysed or numb ; 
see m #. pt. ii, A, f. 2. This is what is meant by tlio “ Conscious- 
ness ” theory. The absence of consciousness “ in this sense, is the 
“non-recognition of ethical principle”; see pp, 332-3. The analogy is 
elsewhere still further applied to the term “solicitude ” (||jj ^), one of 
the Four Terminals or Feelings, corresponding to Love ('jL) one of the 
Four Principles. The two characters (^ij) and yin (^) mean “pain ” 
or “ pity ” and “ distress When a limb is numb it is insensible to 
“ jjaia ” and there is no feeling of “ distress ”, and is therefore said to 
^ t (without Love), just as in the ethical sphere to lack “ solicitude ” 
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Answer, Love cannot be separated from affection. The 
Shang Ts ai school all reject affection as the explanation of 
Love. They had regard ito I Ch'nan’s statement 
“Universal .affection is not Love. ^ Love is ,a principle 
of the Nature,® affection is Peeling’’. But I Cli'uan did 
not say that affection is not Love. If anyone had asked 
him the question, he 'would oertainlj have said: 
^•Affection is the feeling of Love, and Love is the 
principle ^ of affection.” In this way we can understaiid 
the matter. The pity is tha^t those of this school have 
taken hold of that one idea, and so explain Love wholly 
by “ Consciousness”, to the detriment, it would seem, of 
its true' explanation in terms of the emotion love. Ass 
a consequence ,of this, having passed over the true 

is to be lacking iii the manifestation of Love (^). A section of Gh'eng 
Tzu’s disciples, led by Hsieh Shang Ts'ai (cf. p. 322), gave an excessive 
emphasis to this explanation, excluding the idea of “ affection ** (^) 
from the term ‘‘ Love (t), and so restricting the latter to the idea of 
“ consciousness See p. 368. They became a separate school, dis- 
tinguished by the “ Consciousness Theory 

2 The writings of Shih Tzii Chung ^ ffl)j ^ disciple of Chu Hsi, 
a native of Tai Chou, and at one time in office at Thing An, where Chu Hsi 
first held' office^ ' His literary name was Chai the name of 

his home. 

^ A direct contradiction of Han Yu’s statement in the Turn Tao 
CM 5®) “universal affection is Love” (19 ^ t)* 

Han Yu interpreted jin in terms of ai (^) like other scholars who 
preceded the two Ch'engs ; but the latter philosophers maintained that 
the word could not be explained simply in terms of ai (^), although this 
is its basal idea. See p. 362. 

2 Love, Kighteousness, etc., are called the ^ , the five nature- 

principles. 

® Lit. nature ornature-principle. 
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application of the word' they have no proper 

definition of it to give. The passa:gie, ‘‘ When people see 
a 'diild about to fall inip a well, they will all without 
exception exiperience a feeling of alarm and distress/’ ^ 
bears on this closely . The saints and sages in expouniding 
Love all start from this passage. 

'^ueMion. Does not coteciousness also hare the Vital 
Impulse ? ■ , ■ ' ■ ./ 

'.':Ajmwer,. Certainly, but ,to explain Love in terms of 
consciousness is too cold. Conisciousness pertains more 
to intellect, and only in a small degree to Love. Love is 
the idea of harmony. But to add another sentence would 
be repetition. You must study it for y ourself and you 
will get the meaning. 

19. The Hunan school^ in their exposition of Love 
have all of them, for many years, been in the habit of 
propounding a speculative theory without any foundation 
for it. I saw' recently that Wang Jih Hsiu, in explaining 
Memcins, said,, ''The ,Ch'i Lin is a lion.”^ Love is 
essentially solicitous, mild, and generous, but, as described 
by them fictitious notionB are imp,!Orted into it, and the 
idea of fierceness is added!,, as if it actually had beetling 
brows and glaring eyes. It is just like Wang Jih Hsiu’s 
saying that the Ch'i Lin is a lion, atiributing to this 
harmless creature the appearance of one devouring all 
kinds of beasts. All this proceeds from the use of the word 
"consciousness”. (The Ch'i Lin did not eat raw flesh or 

^ Mencius, p. 78. 

2 See p. 175, n. 7. 

® The Chi Lin ” is a fabulous animal said to be a species of giraffe, 
and which it would be utterly incongruous to speak of as a ** lion ”. 
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raw vege'table, while >the lion, as soon as it hears the sound 
of any beast, seizes it and tears it to pieces.) 

20. As the principle of afiection’' Love is referred to 
in the narrow sense of one of the four nature-principles ; 
as the virtue of the mind” it is referred to in the com- 
prehensive sense as iuoluding all the foiir.^ Therefore, 
speaking oolliectively the four virtues are all virtues of 
the mind, but Love is the ruling virtue; speaking 
severally, Love is the principle of affection, Eighteous- 
ness is the principle of obligation, Eeverence is 
the principle of respectfulness and courtesy; and Wisdom 
is the principle of moral discrimination. 

21. The statement, '‘Love is the principle of affection,” 
regards Love as divided into four. Love is the 
principle of affection ; affection for men or for other 
careatures is the manifestation of this principle. 
Eighteousness is the principle of obligation, Eeverence is 
the principle of respectfulness. Wisdom is the principle 
of moral disorimination. Principles are invisible : it is 
from affection, the sense of obligation, respectfulness, and 
moral insight, that we know that there are the principles 
Love, Eighteousness, Eeverence, and Wisdom in the mind 
— what are termed the virtues of the mind. But this 
ability of Love thus to include the four virtues is in its 
pervading operation, what is called, " preserving in union 
the conditions of great harmony.”- Xove is a principle 
of life. To be without Love is to be dead. Man is never 
without Lovo, it is simply clouded by selfish desire ; v/hen 


1 Soe p. 312. 


2 Yi Ghing, p. 213. 
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he '' masters self and returns to riglit principle^’,i Love is 
found to be still present. 

Chill Olihntg^ said : Selfish desire is not an additional 
tilings it is simply the mind's perverted condition. 

Wang Cheng Fu asked : The minister Tzii Wen three 
times took offiae and three times retired from office, and 
the sage could not say that he was actuated by Love ; ^ but 
Kuan Chung was pronounced as having Love.^ Why 
was' this ? ■ 

Answer, The thrice taking office and thrice retiring 
was a private matter. When Kuan Chung came out, it 
was really to accomplish a work of Love. For example, 
one man perishes suddenly where he sits or stands,^ another 
retying on his integrity suffers a violent death for righteous- 
ness’ sake. Keally itis theman -who relying on Ms modera- 
tion, dies for righteousness’ sake who is counted good, wMle 
the man who dies where he sits or stands 'reaps no benefit. 

Hwan Ya Fu asked a question about the passage which 
speaks of sacrificing one’s life in order to preserve in its 
completeness, and seeking life at the costof injuring Love. ^ 

Ansiver, The desire for life inevitably means the 
heart's unrest. If w^hen principle demands death, the 

^ Analects, XII, i, 1 (p. 114). 

^ Huang Kan Chih Ch*ing, a disciple of Chu Hsi ; see 

■p. 246, :n. 2. 

® See Analects, V, xviii, 1 (p, 43). 

4 Ibid., XIV, xvii (p. 145-6). 

® Referring to the fixed posture of the Buddhist ascetic who remains 
in that posture until he dies. The point of the argument is in the 
difference between the selfish motives, on the one hand, and the 
altruistic motives, on the other, in the cases cited. 

Analects, XV, viii (p. 161). 
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sacrifice of life is made, then, though the bodj dies, 
the principle abides. 

Ya Fa said : It is important to collect all the passages 
which refer to Love and studj, them together. 

Answer, This is indeed a quick m’ethod, but it is not 
a good method. It is best to study the passages in order. 
Altliougih, sometimes, after you have understood the 
meaning of a particular section, it may seem to you as if 
you have forgotten it, nevertheless, suddenly, as you grasp 
the meaning of another section, you will find that the idea 
comes back to you with perfect clearness. ' 

22. Someone asked for an explanation of the sentence. 
''Love is the virtue of the mind.’’^ 

Ansiuer, Righteousness, Reverence, and Wisdom are all 
contained in the Mind, while Love is alh- comprehensive. 
Speaking of these separately. Love’s special province is 
affection. Speaking of them coll|ectively. Love includes 
the other three. 

Some one asked : What is meant by saying that Love 
has the Vital Impulse ? 

Answer, It is because of the Vital Impulse that mind 
is a living tiling. There must he this mind^ before w^e 
can know humility, before we can know conscientiousness, 
■and before we can know right and wrong. If the mind 
is not living how can we know humility, canscientiousness,^ 
and the difference between right and wrong ? Further, it 
is like the birth of things in spring : when the growing 
season of summer comes it is the life that grows, when 
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the fruiting aeasoii of autumn comejS it is the life that 
yield*s fruit, and in the consumJinating seasoh of winter 
it is the life that is consummatacL In the ripening of all 
kinds of gi'ain, wliein the proeess has reached to seven- or 
eight-tenths of the fruitage, if the root is cut off the life 
perishes, and not more than the seven- or eight- tenths of the 
grain are obtained. If the life does not perish the ten 
tenths may be reached. This is reaped and stored, and 
apparently the life ceasesh hut in the following year, if 
it be sown, there wilh be the return of life. The vaiuous 
philosophers of the past have differed in their study of 
Love. But the modern deflixitian of it as the principle of 
■affection means that in *4he mastery, of self, and the 
return to right principle'”^ we require nothing' else than 
that we should preserve this jaffection, and that ‘‘the 
mastery of self and return to right priiicipla” is not in 
itself Love. “To make friends of the most virtuous 
scholars, and take service with the most worthy of the 
great officers/’- also means nothing else than that there 
should be a manifestation of this affection. It is so with 
ail the rest.3 

23 . Question . How do you explain the definition, “The 
principle of affection and the virtue of the mind ^ 

Answer, A principle is in the Nature. Because in the 
Nature there is this principle of affection, therefore when 
it is manifested there is unfailing affeetion. Ch‘eng Tzii 

^ Analects, XII, i, 1 (p, 114). 

^ Ibid., XV, ix (p. 161). 

® All the rest of the passages in the Classics on Love (tl). 

^ See above. 
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said : The mind is like the seed, the iiatoe-prmciple of 
its life is Love/^i The expression “ The natiire'principle 
of its life ’' corresponds to the expression “ The principle 
of affection 

24. In saying that altruism is Love, altraism must not 
be regarded as parallel to Loye. Ai truism is simply the 
absence of selfishnessi, ; when there is no selfishness Love 
has free course. When the Master Ch‘eng said “Altruism 
is near to if ’' he did not mean near in the sense of being 
like it, but when there is altruisni: Love is present, 
therefore he used the word “near’'. For example, the 
passage “ To know what is first and what is last is to be 
near the truth d^eis not mean that the truth consists 
in what is first and w'hat is last, hut that when we know 
these Vve are near the truth. Just as when you remove 
the dam the water flows freely, but the flow of water is 
not made by the removal of the dam. The water is tliere 
originally, but dammed up ; as soon as the dam is removed 
it flows. Love is there originally, but is cut off by 
selfishness ; when one’s selfishness is conquered and 
removed that which then acts is Love. 

Huo Sun said : Altruism is the substance of Love, and 
Love is Law. 

Answer. You need not explain it in tliis way : to do 
so is a futile l'^,ck of discrimination. What is needed is 
simply the absence of selfishness. When there is the 
absence of selfishness there is the absence of anything 
which beclouds Law. With people of the present day joy 

" it 
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is selnsb. joy, anger is selfish anger, grief is selfish 
grief, fear is selfish fear, affection is selfish affection, 
hatred is selfish hatred, desire is selfish desire. If 
we can master our selfishness and “ with broadness of 
mind be aotuatecl by, a higili altruism ’’d then joy will be 
altruistic joy, anger will be altruistic anger'; grief, fear, 
affection, hate, desire will all be altruistic. This matter 
is very important in its consequences. V/hat Yen Tzd 
learned from the Master was simply that “the mastery 
of self anid the return t.o right principle is Love In! the 
study of a book one should shun most of aJi the vice of 
expounding it according to one’s preconceived ideas, and 
trying to make the bo;ok accord with them, not realizing 
that they do not represent the real meaning of wKat we 
are reading. W,e ought to make our explanation accord 
with the author’s meaning, and if in our endeavour to 
make that meaning clear we find that there are obscure 
passages, then compare them with our own ideas. 

Ku ¥v^,u Feng 2 said: “Alan may be lacking in Love, 
but the mind never.” This is most exceU,entlj said. Lovei 
may be hidden by man's selfish desires and so rendered 
invisible, but it is still present in the mind. It is like the 
sun and moon, wdiicli are originally bright and clear, and 
though hidden by the clouds, are still bright and clear ; or 
like w’^ater which, though dammed up by mud and therefore 
not flowing, still possesses the flowing natime. Therefore 

^ See p. 245. 

“ Analects, XII, i, 1 (p. H4). 

® See p. 25, n. 2. 
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'‘the mastery, of self, aixd the return to right principle 
is Love only in the sense that when we have conqu;6r'ed 
selfish desire wo find Love still present. Ox it is like a 
mirror which originally was bright and clear, but because 
of the dust has become blurred ; if you wipe away the 
dust you will find the brightness and clearness still there. 

26. 'Question, In the ‘^Remains'’ the use of the 
expression '' pu jen ’’ by the medical profession is borrowed 
to, explain Love.^ In another paragraph it is stated that 
the medical school call insensibility to pain “pu 
Again, unconsciousnesis, the non-recognition of ethical 
principle, is regarded as being wuthout Love. And yet 
again, the subject is explained in terms of consciousness. 

'Ansvyer. Yes, but the “ Consdousness ” is conscious- 
ness with respect to principle. 

Question, Is this in accord with the teaching of Shang 
Ts ai ^ or not ? 

Amwer. No, it is different ; Shang Ts‘ai explained 
“ Consciousness as the first stage in recognizing this 
mind.^ 

QiiesUon, ^Tiat do you think of Nan Hsien's ^ statement 

^ Analects, XIT, i, 1 (p. lU). 

^ iS #%pt. ii, 12. 

^ Lit. “ without love 

^ Hsieh Liang Tso, whose literary name was Shang Ts^ai; see ^ 
pt. sxiv, 1 1. Cl -p. 323 of this volume. 

^ That is, the ethical mind ; jlj;;, ‘‘this,” refers back to “principle,” 
in Chu Hsi’s preceding answer. 

® The literary name of Chang Ch^ih (5;^ Chu Hsi’s friend and 

opponent ; see J. P. Bruce, Introduction to Chu H&i and the Sung School^ 
ch aj). iv. 
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that Shaiiig Ts'ai’s '.account of ■* ' eo^usciousness ’’ is different 
from the ‘'Intelliigence 

Answ^er. When Shang Ts'ai says : It flows forth from 
the mind/’ he does not differ a great deal from Buddhism. 
Your statement that consciousness of pain represents the 
faculty of consciousness with respect to principle is good, 
but it is the second sta^e. For a satisfactory, explanation 
you must ask ; How do we know pain ? .Where does the 
pulse come from ? - Whence does this consciousness 
proceed ? 

Some, one said : If we do not discover the source we have 
not reached the immaterial principle, but are speaking 
only of what is material. 

A'lZiS'iver. True. The passage in which I Chhian speaks 
of the nature of the seod-eorn is very good3 

27. Q^estioiv. .Wliat is meant by the whole breast 
being filled with solicitous mind ? ^ 

Aoistvei', The wmrd breast refers simply to the 
hollow parts of the body. 

Question. Does it mean that at birth man possesses the 
solicitous mind in its fullness ? 

^ The same word as that which is translated ‘‘ consciousness ” above. 
The expressions ^ and ^ ^ cannot be consistently rendered by one 
word in English. Sometimes the idea is mere sensation, sometimes fully 
dev^eloped intelligence. Most often it is expressed by the more general 
term “ consciousness As used by Ming Tao to illustrate Love it is 
“ Consciousness As representing the teaching of the Buddhists 

Intelligence ” is the best rendering. Its use by Shang Ts*ai hovers 
between the two. 

, . ^ See p. 342. 

^ ^ iih L 7 ; see p. 235 of this volume for translation. 

^ S P^- L S ; cf. ibid., pt. vii, f, 1. 
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Answer, It is so regarded in liie present day. When 
what I do is not satisfactory and I feel dissatisfied, this 
is the solicitous mind. Lin Tse Chili ^ once said, ‘'A man 
as high as seven feet, if he receives a pin prick in his 
body will feel the pain.'’ 

Question. Sudh being the case ^ with my body, will it 
be the same in my conduct of affairs ? - 

Anstm', The response to environment by the is 
infinite in its multifai'iousness. If in every single instance 
there is this solicitous mind, then it is Lov©,; if in one 
instance it is absent, then it is to that extent not Love. * 

'Question, Is the original mind in such a ease still 
present ? ^ 

■'Ansicer, Up liE now I have not thought out wlietlier it 
is present or not'; according to the principle of the thing 
it is present, but not in the particular spot in which this 
feeling of solicitude is lacking. For example : “ Within 
the sea-boundaries all are the king's servants but there 
is one districi; where the people do not submit to the king's 
sivay, and rebels set themselves up as princes and rulers. 
In sudli a district there is no king '; and yet the king is 
there, but he cannot be relied upon. You must not saj’, 
lioweveii: The Divine Law is in some other place and 

not herey I can let my selfish desire have full play and 
it will not matter”. Wang Hsin Po was in a room with 

^ See p. 12, n. 2. 

® That is, will one minute fault cause “ pain and distress ’’ ? 

^ That is, in the ease where “ in one instance the feeling of solicitude is 
.'absent' ”.: ■ 

* Allusion to Odes, p. 360. 

^ Lit. “ only there.” 
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Fan Po Ta, wlio asked him : Ougiit not a man to regard 
everjtliing ill the nniverse as falling within the sphere of 
his Love ? W pointed to the window eiH and aisked 
Fan : Shonld the window fall within the sphere of one’s 
Lovd?” Fan was silent. To my thinking he ought to 
have replied : ‘'If this window docs not come within the 
spliei'e of nij Love why do I noit smiash it If in a 
man’s eondnet of affairs, every, case is dealt witli rightly, 
then every case has come within the sphere; of his Love. 
Take the window for instance : to be treated properly, it 
slionld be papered ^ in some part or other, and not be 
smashed without reason. 

Question. “Love regards all things as one.”- -Wlien 
matters have actually come before us for action, then we 
have the means of dealing with them ; but before they are 
actually present we are not in a position to enter into them. 
What is your opinion ? 

Aiisioer. Even when they are not actually present the 
principle is, and when they are prqsent we deal with them 
in accordance with it. 

28. Question. How does the solicitous mind include 
the four Terminals ? 

Ansie^er. Solicitude is manifested at the time of the first 
movement of the mind. Conscientiousneiss, moral insight, 
and respectfulness are possible only when solicitude has 
become active ; they are seen only in its movement. Take 
for example the four seasons! ; apart from the vital; ether 

^ Tiic window supx^osed would be one of lafctice-work covered with tMn 
pa-x^er which has to be renewed from time to time. 

^ ^ , pt. xiii, f. 18 . 
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of things in spring, what growth oonM there be inisuiiimeir? 
What would be reaped in autumn? Or what Trould be 
stored in winter ? 

29. The Principle of Origin is the beginning of the 
production of things by, Heaven and Earth. The Y?; 
says : Great is Yiian, the Principle of Origin, indicated 
by Chlen ! All thing's owe; to it tliair beginning 
“Perfect is Yiian, the Principle of Origin, indicated by 
K\m 1 All things ow^e to it their birth ’b- From this we 
learn that the Principle of Origin is the thread running 
through all stages in the production of things by Heaven 
and Earth. Yuan is the Vital Impulse, in Heng it becomes 
the development of the Vital Impulse, in Li it is its 
fruitage, and in Cheng its completion. It is the same with 
Love. Love is essentially the Vital Impulse, the feeling of 
solicitude ; if this Vital Impulse is wounded, the feeling 
of solicitude is called forth. Conscientiousness also is 
Love manifesting itself in Righteousness ; courtesy is Love 
manifesting itself in Reverencef ; and moral, insight is Love 
manifesting itself in Wisdom. If a man have not Love how- 
can he have Righteousness, Reverence, and Wisdom' ? 

SO. Question. Cheng Tzu said: “Love is ‘To main- 
tain inward correctness by seriousness, and to regulate 
outward conduct by righteousness/ How^ can these 
be regarded as Love ? 

'Answer. These too are Love. If we can attain to the 
perfect cleansing from seKsh desire, and Divine Law have 
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free course, all these may be termed Love. For example : 
“ Wide learning and earnest purpose, eager inquiry and 
thouiglit with self -application — Love is in these’’ ; ^ or To 
master seif anxl return to^ right principle”^ is also Love ; 

‘When you go abroad, to behave to everyone as if you were 
receiving an honoured guest, to employ the people as if 
assisting at a great sacrifice,” ^ are also Love, ; “ In private 
life to be sedate, in handling public business to be 
serious, in, intercourse with all to; be ingenuous,”^ are 
also Love. -Wliatever path you follow, once entered upon, 
only let it be followed till the goal of perfection is reached; 
then all are equally the paths of Love, 

31. '‘Probablj^ in every case when ' the mind caixnot be 
held firmly ’ ^ it is lacking in love.” In view of this state- 
ment® the question was asked: The original substance 
of the mind is calm, empty and clear, free from' the en- 
tanglement of even a hair’s breadth of selfisli desire, in 
which case the virtue of the mind does not fail to be pre- 
served. The inability to hold the mind firmly is the result, of 
the confusion caused by selfish desire, which means the 
wandering of the mind, and the perishing of its virtue. 

A7iswer\ According to your statemeint, it is because 
of the inability to hold the mind firmly that Love is said 
to be lacking. But in this instance, the phrase '' lacking 
in Love ” means that it is because of the lack of Love that 
there is the inability, to bold the mind firmly. 


^ Analects, XIX, vi (p. 205). 
s Ibid., XII, ii (p. 115). 


2 Ibid., XII, i, 1 (p. 114). 

* Ibid., Xlir, xix (p. 135). 
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32. Question, How do you explain Chou Tzhs not 
removing the grass from the front of Ms window^ and the 
remark that its Vital Impulse was the same as in 
himself ? ^ 

Answer, It was just that aocidentally he saw what 
accorded with his own impulse. 

Question. ¥/as Heng' Ch u’s reference to the brajdng 
of the a,ss 2 intended to illustrate the spontaneous activity 
of a man’s original instinct? 

Answer, Certainly it was sO;, but he also heard it 
accidentally. In the case quoted of the grass according 
with Chou Tail’s own impulse, would not the leaves of 
a tree also have a likeness to himself ? And in the case p£ 
the hraying of the ass being akin to one’s own calling out, 
would not the neighing of the horse be equally akin ? 

Question, .Was Oh ‘eng Tzu’s use of the phenomenon of 
the production of things by Heaven and Earth the same ? 2 

Answer, Pie also observed this by accident simply, and 
then gave utterance to it in order to teach others. But you 
must not suppose that all you need is to observe the 
phenomenon of the p'oduotion of things. 

(Question. “ In observing jmiiiig chickens we can observe 
Love.” This illustration surely is to the point, express- 
ing as it does the first manifestation of the Vital Impulse.^ 

^ Hefei'S to an incident in Chou Tzu’s Hfe, and his answer to a request 
for an explanation ; see U pt. hi, f. 2. 

” it iii> f- 2 . _ “ ® P*'- 29- 

^ The “ vital impulse ” is regarded as a manifestation of jcn Love). 

It represents the instinctive love of life wliich characterizes all living things, 
corresponding to the Divine love of life manifested in the love of creating 
things, as shown in the preceding examples. Here there is a further 
extension of the idea. 
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Answer, It is simply beoause of the transparency of 
their skin that; observation, is p'Ossible. In tlie fnll-grown 
bii’d it is not that Love could not be observed^ except for 
the fact that the skin is thick. 

33. Pi Ta^ said : WhenTzuHou^ heardof the birth of 
a prince he rejoiced greatly ^ but was sad at the sight of 
staiwing people eating a meal.^ Oheng Ch'un remarked 
on this as rejoicing with those that rejoice and grieving 
with those that grieve. Lu Tzii Shou ^ said; ; He simply 
made the incident a text.’’ You, sir^ asked him : *‘Have 
you thought about it thoroughlj ? ” He answered : “ All 
things are one in matter and one in substance ; it is when 
that which resides in me is perfectly altruistic and without 
egoism that there can be the absenc© of all separajting 
barriers, and I can rejoice with those that rejoice, and 
grieve with those that grieve.” 

A^iMwer. That is so far true, but it only represents 
a part of the matter. When Cheng Ch‘unsaidtlus, he was 
indeed using the incident merely as a text, without really 
understanding the matter. What sort of egoism is there 
in earth and wood for instance! ? And yet they have no 
union with other things. Man, however, poissesses this 
mind originally, and therefore, if he be perfectly altruistic 

^ Wu Pi Ta, 6%?e Po Feng ; see ^ i)t. Ixix, 1 53. 

" CLang Tsai ^), whose style was Tzu Hou. 

^ f- 2. 

^ The second of the three brothers — Lu Tzu Mei, Lu Tzu Shou, and. 
Lu Tzu Ching. Lu Tzu Shou's ming was Chiu Ling The 

family home was Chin Ch^i in Fuhkien. He was associated with 

his younger brother, Tzii Ching ^), as a teacher of philosophy. Both 

were contemporaries and opponents of Chu Hsi. 
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and withoat egoism, ail things will he under his oontrol, 
and there will he nothing to oomje between them and him. 

34. Love is latent in the feeling of solicitude) : this is 
Love as substance.^ .When several things are accomplished 
each action contains its own bit of Love and this is its 
operation.® 

35. The inclusion of the four virtues in Love is like 
fixe uniqa of the sis mmisters under the headship of the 
Prime Minister. 

36. If thought as soon as it springs up is firmly held, 
that is Love ; but if the thought as soon as it springs up 
goes sastnay, then it is robbed of its Love ; if when it ought 
to dispense deeds it errs, it is robbed of its Reverence; 
if when it ought to be gathering in it eiTS, it is robbed of 
its Righteousness ; if when it ought to be still and at rest 
it errs, it is robbed of its Wisdom . This principle is present 
in every, tiling. 

37. Spring is tlie beginning of the year. Prom if 
proceed 'suminer, autumn, and winter-all ‘born of 
the spring. Therefore Love is said to finclude the four 
virtues for the simple reason that the four are one. But 
as to three Yiian— in Yuan, the principle of Origin, there 
are included tlxe principles of Origin, Beauty, Utility, and 
Potentiality ; and conversely the principles of Origin, 
Beauty, Utility, and Potentiality have each its Yuan, or 

^ bones as the framework of a thing, or the ribs of a fan. 

^ ^ is equivalent to wMoh is an “event" in contrast to 
a “ thing ", or “ operation " in contrast to “ substance ", 
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principle of Origin. If we gr^sp thia idea, tlie statement 
that Love includes tlie four virtues will be clearer. 

,88. :QuesMon. I CIi‘uan said : The Vital Impulse in 
all; things is fully capable of observation. What is your 
opiiiipin, ? 

Amww. At the beginniing of life, when things axe not 
far removed from their source, it is certainly easy 
to lobsei’ve ; but when branches are formed and leaves are 
put forth in fheir luxuriance, it is not easy. As in the 
case of the child falling into the well, the feeling of solici- 
tude anid alarm is Love in its elementary stage, and 
when we meet with it we can easily perceive it. But in 
the case of “ inistitutinig a government dispensing Love’’^ 
it is so far-reaching ^ that we caninot see where the Love is. 

39. [Qtiesfion. In the “ Literary Remains it is said : 

In feeling the pulse we may see what Love really 
Does not this meajU a sineiere iseeking after it ? ^ 

Cliu Hsi. Is it the one who feels the pulse tlmt lepre- 
sents Love, or the pulse itself ? 

^ vSee Mencius, p. 78. In the case of solicitude concerning a child who 
has fallen into a well, it is easy to watch and analyse the springs of Love, 
but in the case of government with its complicated and far-reaching 
organization, often masking its love in law and severe punishment, it 
is not by means so easy. 

2 Mencius, p. 22. 

® The origin of the saying was in an interview between Ming Tao and 
Hsieh Liang Tso. While sitting together one was feeling the other's 
pulse and Ming Tao remarked, ** In feeling the pulse we may see what love 
really is." See pt. in, f. 1. 

^ Just as the physician in feeling the pulse is intent and sensitive to its 
slightest beat. 
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f^uBBtioner. TI 10 a,afc of feelmg-tiie pu^ represents 
Love. 

Clm Hsi. If that be the case, then, when feeling the 
pulse, wa ought also to cherish the resolve to embody Love 
in practice.^ 

Chu Hsi further asked Pei ClTing : ^ 'What is your 
opinion of Ohnng .Ssii’s ^ statement ? 

Pei Ching : According to my ^ view it is the same as 
in the case of the yoirng chicken. 

GhuHsi. How? 

Eei Ching. The young chicken repTeseiits Love. 

Chu Hsi. Wiiat about feeling the pulse and embodying 
Love in practice ? 

Pei Oiling. The pulse is the permeating flow of the 
blood. By feeling the pulse w© can perceive Love. 

Chu Hsi. Yes, it is probably so. The blood pervades 
the whole body ; it is so also with the principle of Love. 

The Philosopher further asked : How do young 
chickens represent Love ? 

Tao Pu^ said: You, sir, once said it was because of 
the tenderness which chamcterizes the beginning of their 

life. 

Chu Hsi. Looked at in tliis way the meaning is some- 
what clearer, for at this time they drink, they peck their 
food with pex'fect self-possession, and as yet have no 

^ TIxafc is, Oha Hsi does not agree with, the q[U8stioaer that feding the 
pulse represents Love ; see below. 

3 Surnaiaed Chu 

® The original questioner. 

* fg is Chu rei Oh‘ing. 
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experienee of ihe lalarms pf fightinig and raiding. This 
it is that represents' Love. 

40. ' Question. Witli reference fo laltruism, is it 
correct to say that it is the principle of Love, that Love 
is a principle of flowing movement and the putting forth 
of life, anid that it is for tins reason that altraism asr em- 
bodied in man is termed Love ? 1 

"Anmmr. This is xiot easy to answer. *The statement. 

Altruism as embodied in man is Love/' is somewhat 
faulty ; but if we really understand' what is meant hy it, 
shall recognize that it is well said. 'It was on Ihia 
acoount that Ch'eng Tzii also said : '‘Altruism comes near 
to Love.” For Love belongs to the connotation of the 
word “man”. You possessed it originally, you brought 
it with you at your birth,^ but because of the lack! 
of altruism it has been covered up and choked so that 
it cannot flow forth ; if you can attain to altruis’m, Love 
will have free course. It is like the water in a dyke, 
which, obstructed ^ and clogged by sand and earth, ceases 
to flow ; if you can remove the obstructions the water will 
flow freely. It is not fhiat you go outside and bring in 
fresh water to throw into the dyke '; the water was in the 
dyke originally but was impeded by foreign substances. 
Remove the obstruction and the water has free course. 
In the sajdng, “ To master self and return to right 

^ Clin Hsi's answer seems to imply that this passage is from Ch‘eng Tzh*s 
sayings. I have not succeeded in finding either this or the one immediately 
following. 

T 

^ ^ obstruct ; ^ @ a failure of water ; ^ to oppose. 
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principio is Love,”i to master self and return to right 
principle is nothing more than removing the egoism. If 
we can remove the egoism Divine Law will; aatm-ally have 
free course. It is not tliat having mastered self Ave seek 
another Divine Law and' implant it within. Therefore 
it is said ; “ Altruism' comes near to Love.” 

Questioner. Altruism is ,tlie quality by which we can 
exercise sympathy and affection. ■Siympajthy is the bestowal 
of Love, affection is the operation of Love. Affection is 
the outflow of Love, sympathy extends this feeling of 
affection for the object loved, so that it actually reaches 
that object. Is it not so ? 

Answer. What you say is not incorrect, but your defini- 
tions are not related to each other, arid so^ there Is nothing 
in ’them to excite interest. If philosophy were only studied 
in this way what would it accomplish ? The reason Avhy 
no progress is made is just because in the study of 
phenomena no interest is excited. 

^ Question. Ought we not in our explanation to retain 
the word “ altruism ” as it occurs in the first part of the 
scntonce?2 

Answer. Yes, sympathy and affection both originate 
in the Love principle. But apart from al, truism how can 

there be either the one or the other ? 

^^imstion. Is not affection the initial outflovv’', but not 
as yet applied to the object, and sympathy the quality 
by which we can import ourselves into, the object ? 

The outflow of Love is simiDly affection. 

^ Analects XII, i, 1 (p. lU). 

® Refers to the opening sentence of this section on p. 343. 
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Sympathy is that which applies the affection, and affection 
is that which is applied’ by sympathy ; but for the 
sympathy applying the affection, the affection could not 
reach to the object loved— there could be no attachment 
to parents, love of the people, or kindness to other 
creatures but simply a feeling of affection. If there 
were no affection there originally, what would there be to 
extend ? It is like the clearing of a dyke : the water is 
there originally, and therefore when the dyke is cleared 
the water flows. If there were no water in the dyke 
originally, how could there be a flow of water when the 
dyke is cleared, ? On the other hand, although there is 
W'ater there, how can it flow out if the dyke is not cleared ? 
■The water is the feeling of affection, that which clears the 
dyke is sympathy. 

41. Qiiesiio7iei\ It is said : The doctrine of Love is 
exhaustively expressed in the one word “Altruism'’. 
Altruism is the principle of Love. It is because altruism 
is embodied in man that it is called Love. What I say 
is that Love is a principle in itself, and that altruism is 
the work ,of self-mastery arrived at its goal;. Therefoire 
altruism l,eads to Love. The sentence, “Altruism -as em- 
bodied in man is Love," may be expressed thusi : When 
one's egoism has been wholly eKniinated, if we look solely 
at man's personality, it is seen to be Love. The word 
“embody" suiggests “bony frame Vv'ork Its meaning 

^ IvIeneiuS; p. 352. 

- As the bones are in the body, forming its framework, so is altruism 
embodied in man’s personality. JSTote. the word to embody/’ is the 
same word as that translated ** enter into and sympathy " in the 
sentences foliowdng. 
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is the sami3 as in the; sentence/ Tliey enter into' things 
and there is nothing' mthont them,’’ ^ and the construction 
is the same as in the sentence, “ The Principle of Potenti- 
ality is the faculty of action.” ^ It is not the word meaning 
sympathy, s 

Aiisiver, Altruism is the method of Love ; man is the 
material of Love. Where man is there is Love ; for, 
having phj-'sical form, he possesses the prSnciplie of life. 
If there is no selfishness with its separative harriers, the 
entire substance of man’s personality is Love. If there 
were no physical form, the Vital Impulse would have no 
seat of unity. The statement that the word “embody” 
means sympathy is also allowable. Sympathy is to import 
one’s self into the object and so study it,; as in the sentence, 
“ Kind and considerate treatment of the whole body of 
officers,” in the Doctrine of the Alean:^ 

42. The term “Love” is not derived from altruism, 
but from man ; ® hence the statement, “ It is wdien altruism 
as embodied in man is Love.” 

43. “Altruism as embodied in man is Love.” Love 
is a permanent principle of man’s mind. If altruism, then 

1 n.M., p. 261. 

^ See Yi Ghing, p. 40S (Oh. Ed., pt. i, t 5). This sentence is quoted 
simply to assist in the interpretation of the word tH (ff ). Kan = 
** a framework When any action is performed, it must embody 
wisdom, i,e. it must contain wisdom ^Yithin it as the framework on 
which it is built ; then only will it be satisfactorily performed. Similarly 

altruism (5^) must be embodied in man. 

“ Chu Hsi shows that there is no practical difference between these two 
uses of the word iH; see the end of this section. 

* DM., p. 272. 

* That is, from the ideograph A * 
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there is Love ; if egoism, then there is not Love. Bui 
you must not therefore regard altruism as Love. It must 
1)0 embodied in man before it can be Love. Altruism, 
sympathy, and affection, all may be employed to explain 
Love. Altruism is antjecedent to Love, sympathy and 
affection are subsequent ; because where .there is altruism 
there can be Love, and where there is Love there can ba 
affection and sympathy. 

44. Someone asked : In the statement, ‘‘ Sympathy 
is Love’s bestowal, affection is Love’s operation,” what is 
the difference between “ bestowal ” and “ operation ? ” 

Answer, "'That which is bestowed by sympathy is the 
affection ; if there is not sympathy, then, although tliere 
is affection, the affection cannot reach its object. 

45. Question. In the statement, “Sympatliy is 
Love’s bestowal, affection is Love’s operation,” what is 
the difference betw’-cen bestowal ” and operation ? 

Answer, Bestowal is the flowing forth from one’s own 
person, operation refers to the thing done. The extension 
of the self is sympathy, it is the outflow from self reaching 
its object ; affection is the first beginning oi it. Affection 
is like water, and sympathy is like the flow of water. 

The Questioner again asked : You, sir, said that affec- 
tion is like water, and that sympathy is like the flow of 
water. After went away, and thought it over, it seemed 
to me that this was not quite accurate. I would prefer 

^ IjI is for (Cli'un) and is the questioner's way of referring to him- 
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to say that Love is like water, that the affoetioa is like 
the quality of humidity in water, and that sympathy is like 
the flow of water. I do not know what you tliink of it. 

Anstoer, You are right, what I said yesterday was* 
incorrect.^ 

46. “ Sj^-mpathy is Love’s bestowal, affection is Love’s 
operation.’^ The two expressions hestow^al ’’ and opera- 
tion,” must on no account be transposed.- Such virtues^ 
were only possible to Confucius aiid Mencius. The rest 
irom Hsim and Yang downwards were unable to attain 
to them, and therefore their statements could be altered. 
Formerly it was said : ‘'Completeness of self-expression 
is what we call ingenuousness, and completeness in the 
representation of an object sympathy.” I Ch'uan said, 
"Completeness in the representation of an object can 
express no more than the idea of truth, the extension of 
one’s self to the object is termed sympathy.”-- For the 
sentence, " Sympathy is the extension of the self,” is the 
only true explanation of "bestowal”. Such passages as 
this need to he studied very minutely. 

47. Qucstwnu Hsieh Hsien Tao,^ the first time he 
met Ming Tao, was full of Sielf-eonfidence because of his 
wide learning ; he knew eveay vrord in the books of 
History. Ming Tao said, "Honoured sir, you have a 
prodigious memory, 'but is it not what might be eliaracter- 

1 See p. 345. 

j f- 1- 

® Hsieh Liang Tso, see p. 322, n. 3, 
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ked as the Mnd of 'familiarity by ’whiok one’s aims are 
riiinecl?’ When Hsieh heard this the perspiration poured 
down his hack and his face flushed crimson. Whereupon 
Ming Tao said : “ This is a case of solicitude/’ Now his 
feelings were hurt by the question of his teacher, aiid the 
manifestation of his wouiided feelings 'in’ his couhtenaxice 
do not seem to fit in with '‘solicitude’’. What, then, did 
Ming Tao mean by his remark? 

Chu Hsi. Let us discuss this question now. W’hy did 
he call it solicitude ” and not “ conscientiousness ? ” Let 
each one of you give his otoi opinion. 

Li Li Ch‘mig answered : Probably he had in mind the 
tlieory of consciousness of pain.^ 

The Master did not accept this. The next day, the 
question being put to liini again, the Master said : It was 
simply this : 'When Hsieh Hsien Tao hoard what Ming 
Tao said he was moved, and the fact that he was so moved 
was itself a good thing. But you must not say that all 
students should desire to be moved in the same way. More- 
over, the four Eeelings—salicitude, conscientiousn^, 
courtesy, and moral insight—do not all come at once. In 
the narrow sense solicitude is one of four, in the wide 
sense it includes the foui*. When one is moved then all 
follow. Wlien he spoke of solicitude, idle other three- 
conscientiousness, courtesy, and moral insight— were all 
included. 

48. Chao Kung Pu asked : It is said, “ Heaven enters 

^ See ^ xir, f. G. Mng Tao’s quotation is from the Sim Ching, 

pp, S4S-9 ; cf. Legge's note on 
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into all things, and there is nothing excluded from its 
operation, just as Love enters into all actions, without 
exception/' Does tliis not mean that in every single thing 
there is Divine Law, and in everj^ deed there is Love ? 

■A^iS'wer, Yes, Heaven i|s embodied in things, and Love 
is embodied in actions. Moreover, to say that Heaven 
enters into things and Love into actions, 'raeans essentially 
that the substance of a thing is Heaven, and the substance 
of an action is Love, The construction of the sentence 
arises from the necessity of expressing the idea in term^ 
of the higher in each case/ 

Chill Tao asked : Is it the same meaniitg as in the 
sentence : “ They enter into ail things and there is nothing 
without them ? 2 
Answer, ‘Yes. 

Question, You, sir, in your Commentary on the Yi 
explain the phrase “enter into things” by the expression 
to manage affairs What is the connexion ? 

Ansmer. The phrase “to manage affairs” has the 
same meaning as “to have the management of affairs”^ 

^ That is, ^ and Ll Jnast be the subject of the sentence in each case, 
and therefore has to be used as a verb and in a transitive sense. It is 
thus eq^ui valent to makes itself the substance of or, as in the transla- 
tion, enters into/' ** is embodied in/' '' is inherent in." 

2 D.M., p. 261. ® Of. Fi Ching, p. 40S. 

^ The meaning of ^ ^ as it occurs in the passage in the Yi^ to 

which allusion is made, is doubtless as Legge translates it " faculty of 
action ", or the gift of managing afiairs. But the quotation of it here is 
not because of its meaning but because of its construction. ^ and 
^ ^ are parallel in construction to ^ and ^ tl • 

It is as if in the one case the phrases were rendered to frame affairs " 
and “to be the framework of affairs”, and in the other case, “to be 
embodied in things” and “ to be the body of things 
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and io enter into 'tilings is the same as saying to 
bo the substance of things 

Kiing 'Wen. asked : What about the after-part of the 
passage which says : “ It embraces ‘ the three hixudred 
rules of ceremony, and the three thousand rules of 
demeanour There is not a single thing without Love/' 
^:Ansnf>eT. embraces '^the three hundred rules of 

ceremony and the tliree thousand rules of demeanouf ' ’t, 
but Love must be recognized as the framework. 

! 49. Qwestion. How do you explain the statement^ 

“ To be sincere, earnest, empty of self and calm is the 
, foundation of Love ? 

Ansiver. To be sincere, empty of self, and calm is the 
foundation of the practice of Love. 

Thikty-iwo Sections from the ‘‘ Collected Writings*’. 

1. From the two statements, that to give birth to 
things is the Mind of Heaven and Earth, and that ,men 
I and other creatures each receive this Mind of Heaven and 
Em'th as their mind, it follows that to express the virtue 
of the mind, although the supremacy and unity of the 
Mind are perfectly complete, one word will neverlheloss 
cover it, and that word is none other than “ Love Please 
think over this carefully. For the virtues of tlie Mind of 
- Heaven and Earth are four — the principles of Origin, 
Beaufy, Order, and Potentiality ; and the Principle of 
; Origin unites and controls them all. In their operation 
i they become spring, summer, autumn, and winter ; and 
[, the vital ether of spring permeates the wliol,e. Therefore 

I 1 D.M., p. 286. 
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in: the mind of man also there are four Yirtues, Love, 
Eighteousness, Sever ence, and Wisdom; and all, are 
included in Love. In their operation they become affection, 
respect, obligation, and discrimination ; and all are united 
in the solicitous mind. Therefore in discussing the iMind 
of Heaven and Earth, when The Principle of Origin 
indicated by. Chhen’^^ and '‘The Principle of Origin 
indicated by K'un ^ is mentioned, the substance and 
operation of their four virtues are all, implied, without 
pausing to enumerate them in detail. When, in discussing 
the mystery of man’s mind, it is said, "Love is man’s 
mind,”^ the substance and operation of the four virtues 
are again all included, without waiting to state them in 
detail. For the place of Love in the Moral Order is as 
the life-producing Mind of Heaven and Earth present in 
everything. Before the movement of the Feelings its 
substance is there in its entii’oly", after the movement of 
the Feelings its operation is infinite, and if we can truly 
embody and preserve it, wo have within us the spring of all 
goodness, the root of every \drtue. Tliis is what is taught 
by the school of Confucius ; and for this reason we are 
bound to lead the student to be eager in liis pursuit of Love. 
The statements of the Sage are : FirsL " To master se'If 
and return to right principle is Love ^ teaching us that 
if we can conquer and elimmato our selfishness and return 
to Divine Law, the substance of this mind^ will be in- 
variably present, afnd' its operation everywdiere active. 

^ See 7i Ghingt p. 213. 2 ibid., p. 214. 

^ Mencius, p. 290. ^ Analects, XII, i, i (p. 114). 

® This mind (jlfj refers to “ Love ( ^). 
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SeeonS.^ "Iln private life to ba sedate, in liandling publio 
business to be serious, in intercourse witli all to be in- 
genuous’’ : i these are the means by which we may preseiTe 
this ixiind. Third, To be filial, in serving one’s parents, 
to be fraternal in serving one’s older broftliers, and to 
extend kindness to animals*”: tliese also are the means 
bj which we practice this mind. Fourth. ‘‘To seek Love 
ana obtain it/’- to decline a kingdom and retire, ^ to 
choose death and perish by starvation : ^ these are the 
means by which we do not lose this mind. Fifth. To 
saorifica life in order to perfect Love” : ^ this means that 
there is something we desire more than life and something 
that vve hate more than death, and so we can avoid injury 
to this mind. What mind is this? In Heaven and Earth 
it is that mind to produoe things whidi filljS the universe. 
In man it is that gentle mind which l,oves men and is 
kind to otlier creatures. It includes the Pour Virtues, and 
unites the Four Terminals. 

Some one iaid : According to your explanation, does not 
Ch‘eng Tzu’s statement that aSection is a Peeling and 
Love the Nature, and that affection, must not be regarded 
as Love, become erroneous ? 

Answer. Not so. What Cheng Tzii deprecates is 
applju’ng the term Love to the outflow of affection. What 
I maintain is that the term Love should be explained as 
the principle of affection. Por what are termed Feeling 

^ Analects, Sill, xiv (p. 135). ^ Analects VII, xiv, 2 (p. 63). 

® An allusion to T'ai Po’s retirement in favour of Ixis younger brother, 
tlie father of King Wen ; see Analects, VII, i (p. 71), and Legge’s note. 

^ Of. Analects, XVI, xii, 1 (p. 179). 

^ Analects, XV, viii (p. 161). 
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and tlie Nature, although there is a distinction between 
them, have nevertheless each of them their place in one 
organic umon ; how then can they be sharply separated!, 
and Inade to have no connexion with each other ? What 
I 'Was just now most anxious about was to prevent the 
student from repeating Ch'eng Tzti’s woitis and not 
stopping to find out his meaning, lest he should end in 
leaving out of account altogether the feeling of affection, 
and confine himself to the recognition of the love-principle. 

I have therefore purposely dealt with this point with a 
view to explaining what he has omitted. Do you regard 
that as differing from Ch eng Tzu’s doctrine ? 

Some one askedl : The disciples of Ch'eng Tzii give 
various explanations of Love. Some say that affection 
is not Love, and regard the unity of all things with myself 
as the substance of Love. Others saj- that affection is not 
Love, and explain the ter'm as the mind’s possession of 
consciousness.' Do you, explaining it as you do, mean 
to imply that these are all wrong ? 

A^moer. From the statement, ‘'The universe is one 
with myself,” we may learn how Love includes all things 
wiilrin the sphere of its affection : it does not tell ns what 
Love is in its real essence.^ From the statement, " The 
mind possesses consciousness,” we may learn how’’ Love 
includes Wisdom ; it does not tell us from what it really 
derives its name.^ If you refer to Confucius’ answer 

^ This is the answer to what some say ’* as reported in the question. 
It is supported by the reference to Confucius" answer to Tzu Kung, 

- This is the answer to what others say as reported in the question. 
It is supported by the reference to a statement by Cb'Cng Tzu. Cf. p. 323 
and n. 1. 
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to Tzu Kung’s qiiestioai about canferriug benefits far and 
wide and succouring, and to Ch'eng Tzu’s , state- 
ment tliat Love is not to be explained in terms of con- 
sciousness, jou will see that it is so. How then can you 
regiard these as explaining the. word Love ? Instead, wdth 
vague language about unity of the substanoe, you cotnfuse 
and hinder people, while you give nothing tliiat will have 
the effect of admonition ; Buoh error is likely to result 
in reigarding the object as subject. Those who lay em- 
phasis on “ Conseiousnesis induce in men self-display 
and irascibleness wMiout any suggestion of depth ; such 
error is likely to result in regarding desire as principle. 
On the one hand there is the negation of the -egod on 
the other the reinforcinig of the paissions,® and both 
are wrong. Purtlier, the ** Consciousness theory does 
not 'accord with the pictum presented by the sages of find- 
ing pleasure in the hills ” ^ and; so being able to preserve 
Love. How then can you regard this as explaining the 
wni’d Love ? 

Because of the importance of the subject these sayings 
of the Philosopher are collected and formed into a treatise 
on Love.^ (The Treatise on Love.) 

2. Ch eng Tzii’s exposition of Love throughout is very 
exliaustive. To suiin up the main drift of 'his teaching a 
few sentences only are necessary. For example, he says, 
'' Love is the nature-principle of l^fe, and affection is its 

^ The result of regarding object as subject ” ; S • 

^ The result of '' regarding desire as principle ; Si ~ ^ Si • 

® Analects, VI, xxi (p. 56), 

* Probably by one of Chu Hsi's disciples, such as Wu Pi Ta. 
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correisponding Feeling-; the filial and fraternal spirit is 
its opemtioH ; while altruism is that hj which it is made 
concrete’' ; and further, /‘To master self and return to 
right principle is Love."^ In the first three sentences 
the student may learn the terminology and meaning of 
Love^ and in the last sentence the method of putting forth 
effort in its practice. Modern scholars do not thoroughly 
search into the meaning of Oh‘eng Tzii’s exposition as 
a whole. Looking solely at his distinction between the 
Nature and Feeling, they declare that affection and Love 
have absolutely no connexion with each other. Because 
he regarded altruism as coming near to Love, they say that 
he defined altruism directly and most emphatically as the 
substance of Love. They do not realize that Love is the 
virtue of the Nature and the root of affection. It is because 
there is Love in the Nature that there can be affect-ion 
among the Feelings. (In the same way, Eighteousness, 
Eeverence, and Yv isdom are also virtues of the Nature ; 
Eighteousncss is the root of the hatred of evil, Eeverence is 
tlie root of courtesy, and Wisdom is the root of the know- 
ledge of good md omh It is because there is Eigliteous-' 
ness in the Nature that there can be hatred of evil among 
the Feelings, it is because there is Eeverence in the Nature 
that there Cjan be humility among the Peelings, it 
is because there is Wisdom in the Nature that there can 
be knowledge of good and mil among the Feelings.) 
But if it is choked by the selfishness of egoism, the 
mystery of its substance and operation cannot be per- 
fected. It is only by the ** mastery of self and the return 

^ Analects, XII, i, 1 {p. 114). 
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to right principle by “broadness of mind! and a high 
altruism;”, that this substance can be comprehensively 
complete, its operation brilliantly manifested, and activity 
and repose, the root and its fruit, be united in organic 
unity. This is tho meaning of Ch'eng Tzii’s. statements, 
they do not mean that affeetion and Lrove have, absolutely 
no connexion with ‘each other. (This point has been dealt 
with in detail in previous treatises* I beg again *to dispose 
of it in a word or two. My position is that the outflow 
of the Nature is Peeling, tliat Peeling has its root in 
the Nature, and that there is no such thing as Feeling 
witliout the Nature or the Nature without Peeling, each 
a separate entity, unaffected the one by the other. You 
may see here the correctness or otherwise of the 
two positions.) Nor do they mean that the word! 
'‘.altruism” refers directly to the subs^tanee of Love. 
(Examining closely your communication I find that you 
say, “If altruism be extended to the whole universe so 
that the egoism resulting from the distinction between 
subject and object is entirely obliterated, than, affection 
must be universal.^’ I am not sure in, which, of these 
two sentences it is that yjou refer to the substance of 
Love. If you regard the universality of affection as the? 
substance of Love, then you fall^ into the error of con*- 
founding Peeling with tho Nature, and with your 
eminently clear insight you could not do. that. If you 
regard the “ extension of altruism to the whole universe 
so that the egoism resulting from the distinction between 
subject and object is entirely obliterated as the substance 
of Love, then I fear that what you call “altruism ” would 
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be but a calm emotionless indiffercBco. But since in- 
animate Tvood and stone cannot, even in the case of things 
of the same epeeieis, have mutual affection, how can there 
be such a thing as universal affection ? But neither can 
I in these two sentences discover a singlo word expressing 
the substance of Love. .We must bear in mind that Love 
exists oiiginallj as a nature-principle and as the creative 
mind, and finds its concrete expression only in altruism; 
and not tfuit Love comes after aLtiruism. Therefore it is 
said: Altruism' as embodied in man is Love.” If you 
examine this statement carefully you will see that the 
word Love ” is implied in the word '' man 'h) From the 
time of the Han dynasty, the error of defining Love as 
affection was because no distinction was made between 
the Nature and Feeling, and so Feeling was regarded as 
the Nature. To-day, in the endeavour to correct this error, 
the opposite error is incurr'ed of making the word ‘'Love” 
so vague tliat there is nothing to which it can be referred, 
and so the Nature and Feeling come to have no connexion 
with each other. This is to go from one extreme to the 
other, ^ which is simply foolish. The error leads the student 
to talk of Love all day long and yet never understand its 
real meaning. Moreover, the Mind of Heaven and Earth 
and the virtues of the Nature and Feelings are also in- 
volved in the same obscurity. In my opinion Ch'eng Tzu 
would never have meant anything of the kind. (Reply 
to Chang Gh'in Fu’s^ essay on Love.) 

^ Lit, : "To correct a crooked thing beyond the straight position," so 
that it becomes crooked in the opposite direction. 

^ Chang Ch% » see p. 191, n. S. 
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3. Upon a furtlier perusal of the three points contained 
ill another communication of yours, it seems to me that 
though mth your excellent insight you have reialized the 
mistakes of your first essay, still in this fresh treatment of 
your subject, there are a few small errors ■which suggest 
that you have not examined it with sufficient care. Ee- 
spectfully, tiierefore, I discuss the matter once more. It 
has already become unnecessary to discuiss Mencius’ ex- 
pressions, ** first informed and “first in apprehension/^ 
which Euang Chung .quotes^ to explain Sliang Ts'a/s state- 
ment that “the Mind has consciousness”.^ And as to 
his talk about “ knowing this ” and “ apprehending this 
I do not know what it is we are to know or what we 
are to apprehend. Indeed, seeing that be is wrong in the 
fundamental part of the subject it is immaterial whether 
we discuss it or not. On reading your treatise I find 
that you regard the “this” as Love-; that is, you take 
“‘knowing this ” and “apprehending tliis” as meaning 
“knowing Lova” and “ apprehending Love Now Love 
is really the virtue of my mind ; who is it then that is 
to teadi me to know it and apprehend it? As to the quota- 
tion from Mencius, Ch^eng Tzu has already explained it 
in detail, to the effect that “to know” is to know an 
event (to know that this particular action ought to be 

^ Hu Kuang Chung ; see p. 37, n. 2. The passage referred to is to 
be found in the pt. xiii, f. 20; cl also p. 323, n. 1, of this 

volume. ‘For his allusions to Mencius, see Mencius, p. 246, 

® The word “consciousness'* is a compound expression consisting of 
the two ideographs, to .know ”, and ” to perceive 
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thus), and '*to apprehend’' is to apprehend a law (to know 
the principle because of which this action ought to be 
thus). The meaning is already perfectly plain, and there 
is no necessity to seek for some recondite mystery in the 
phrase. Besides, Ch^eng TzU’s idea and that of Shang 
Ts'ai realjy have no connexion with each other. “Con- 
sciousness as used by Shang Ts'ai is consciousness of 
cold and heat, hunger and repletion, and similar sensa- 
tions, and altiiough you extend its application to inter- 
course with spiritual beings, it is still the same 
iconsciousness and not a different thing ; it is simply a 
question of the difference in the importance of the thing to 
which it is applied. This, however, is the operation put 
forth by Wisdom alone ; but it is only the man of Love 
who can combine thefai. Therefore we may say that in the 
man of Love the Mind has consciousness, but we cannot 
say that the Mind’s possession of consciousness is what 
we term Love. For when wq say that in the man of 
Love the Mind has consciousness we refer to the fact 
that Love includes the operation of the four virtues, as 
though you said thiat the man of Love knows the objects 
of conscientiousness and courtesy ; while if you say that 
the Mind’s possession of conscliousness is what we teim 
Love, then I answer that this is not tliat from which Love 
derives its name. You, now, instead of inquiring into 
what it derives its name from, point to what it includes 
as the substance of Lovq ; a[3 has been said, “the man of 
Love is sure to possess courage,” and “the man of Virtue 
is sure to have oorrect speech”.- But how could you go 
1 Analects, XIV, v (p. 140). 
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on to regard courage as Lore, and correct speech as Virtue ? 
With reference to Po Feng’s insisting upon regarding con- 
sciousness las Love, jou, honoured friend, are opposed to 
it, and yet in your arguments on the degree of conscious- 
ness you scarcely avoid proving his contention for him, 
a position which I would not venture to commend. As 
for Po Feng’s further statement, that what Shang Ts'ai 
means is simply the possession of mental energy, and 
ijhat if we obtain this mental energy the operations of 
Heaven and Earth become our own operations, the theory, 
indeed, is lofty and mysterious enough, but, as he does not 
know the meaning of Shang Ts‘ai’s terms, and as there is 
no indication as to the starting point,^ but only a .sudden 
reference to this mental energy, it is a case in which the 
loftier the conception and the more mysterious the 
language, the less foundation do we find for it when we 
look into the constitution of our own personality. As 
to what he says of the operations of Heaven and Earth 
becoming our own operations, I fear he has simply heard 
or imagined these things, but has never attained to such 
an experienoe. (Reply to Chang Oh ‘in Fu’s^ essay on 
Love.) 

4. Ch eng Tzii’s thought for others in collating all the 
passages in Confucius and Mencius which treat of Love, 
wdth a view to a general statement on the subject, ww 
most opportune. But to devote oneself exclusively to this 
kind of work I fear would unavoidably produce a tendency 
to indulge in hasty and short-cut methods, resulting in the 

^ That is, in obtaining the mental energy. 

2 gee p. 191, n. 3. 
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evil of ill-digested theories, a tendency you must not fail 
to be on your guard against. Speaking generally, before 
the two Ch'engs, scholars loiew nothing of the word Love ; 
the statements of the saints and sages concerning Love 
they simply construed in terms of affection. It was from 
the time of the two Oh engs that scholars began to realize 
that the word could not be explained simply as affection. 
But this idea did not escape its own attendent error. For 
by confining the attention to the discussion of Love there 
was neglect of the work of holding fast and preserving the 
mind’’^ and of ‘‘nui'fcure and inaturityA?- so that again 
there was no satisfaction pr pleasure in the study,^ nor 
any real mastery of self and return to right principle 
Not only did this result in the beclouding which leads 
to foolish simplicity but there was a complete divorce 
from the word '‘affection’’. TIius, building* upon empty 
guesswork without any real perception of the subject, their 
theories became wild and grotesque with ail sorts of 
fallacies, to the extent that it ha(d been better to know 
nothing of the deeper meaning of the word Love at all, 
and simply iriterpret it as affection ! I have said that 
if there is a genuine desire to seek Love, certainly there 
is no way so near of attainment as tlie energetic practice 

^ Mencius, p. 285. 

^ to nourish to swim about in water'", immersed 

in it, and revelling in it. 

* The proper result of the “ nurture 

* The proper result of the holding fast, etc." 

® Confucius mentions this as the result of " the love of being benevolent 
without the love of learning " ^ ^ ; see Analects, 

XVII, viii, 3 (p. 186). 
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of it. But to try aM exliibit it study means the 

anxious uncertainiy of groping in the dark like a blind 
man, the result of which is the ‘' beclouding of a foolish 
simplicity ’L If we are earnest and perfect our know- 
ledge, each of these supplementing the other, we shall 
avoid this evU. If, again, we desire to understand the 
content of the term “Love’’, we cannot do better than 
follow up the Vvmrd “affection”. If we uniderstand how 
Love comes to be affection and how the latter still cannot 
fill out the idea of Love, the meaning and content: of the 
term will stand out .clearly before our eyes, and there will 
be no need to look for it wildly, in uncertainty as to 
whether it is or Is not a reality. (Reply to Chang 
Ching.Pu.)^ 

5. Looking carefully at your “Preface to The Exposition 
of Love”., I find the statement, “Though one’s desire 
is to use one’s utmost endeavour in the practice of Love, 
yet, through lack of clearness in the appx'ehension of good- 
ness, one’s faults are more than can be enumerated.” This 
passage does not appear satisfactory. To have Love, it is 
true, you need to apprehend goodness clearly, but this 
is not the chief meaning of the word “Love”. Confucius 
therefore always contrasted Love with Wisdo'm. In these 
later years scholars in their explanation do not differentiate 
it from Wisdom, so that in estimating the errors in the 
deeds of the minister Tzti Wen and of Ch‘en Wen Tzil^ 
the representation of them is superficial and not like the 

^ Cliang CIi‘ih style Cliiag Fu ; see J. P. Bruce, Introduction 

to Chu Hsi and the Sung School chap, iv. 

" Analects, V, xviii, i, 2 (pp. 43, 44). 
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laiigiiage and thought of tlie Sage, I fear that the teaching 
of your ** Preface from begiimirig to end is not 
altogether free from this same error. (Soply to Chang 
ChingFu.^ 

6. To discuss Love in terms of affection is like ascending 
to the heights from the lowlands’ ; in this way can 
prosecute our search from that which lies close at hand, 
and come very near to attainment. The modern theory, 
which eliminates at once all connexion between the two 
is like going a long way Ox^ to find the path which lies 
near at hand. This is how it is that your inind^ went so 
far astray in your former essarj^, w’hile you ^i^ourself were not 
aware of your error. What you say about collating passages 
in order to arrive at a statement of the doctrine of Love 
also seems to me to bo at faujt. It is just what the 
modern scholar does — disliking what is troublesome he 
chooses what is easy, and avoiding the difficulties he seeks 
a short cut. This custom has already increased to such 
an extent tlmt scholars everyday are taking the shortest 
and therefore the most dangerous routes.^'^ If they continue 
to pursue this method, I fear their spirit of impatience 
for results and eagerness for rapidity will grow still more, 
the mind will bo more urgent and more distracted, and 
so they will fall into the opposite of what they seek, and 
be destitute of Love. They have not realised that in 

^ See above. 

^ ® small and hence the mind ’’ ; it is similar in its idea 

to that of yf* Jil . 

* dangerous and shallow/' and so " sparing of trouble” 

as the dangerous short-cut. 
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Oil 'eng Tzii’s coileetion of sayings,^ there is the exhortation 
"from the study of the lowly to understand high things”,- 
so that in his case his method was perfectly complete. 
If we thoroughly investigate it and energetically practice 
it how can we fall into such error? (Reply to Chang 
Oiling Fu.) 

7. You say : " When selfishness is eliminated, there is 
broadness of mind and high altruism, there is living union 
with the whole universe, the principle of affection is 
received into the heart, its operation is manifested without, 
and ill all the universe there is not a single thing which 
does not come within the circle of my Love.^ This means 
that the principle of affection is the original possession of 
my nature and is not achieved by effort.” (These few 
sentences again are not satisfactory. For ivhen our 
selfishness is eliminated, the broadness of mind with its 
high altruism majestically penetrates in all directions, 
and there is nothing to hide the substance of Love. Now 
when the principle is not hidden there is living unioin 
with all things in the universe, and the operation of Love 
is universal. But what we call the principle of affection 
is the possession of my original Nature. All that the 
broadness of mind with its high altruism does is to bring 
it into evidence ; it is not the cause of its existeaioe.^ By 

^ See p. 361. “ Analects, XIV, xxxvii, 2 (p. 153). ® Cf. p. 367. 

^ There seems to have been a lacuna here in the original text ; hence 
the sentence in brackets supplied by the editor. The sentence, however, 
should be read as if without the brackets as part of Chu Hsi"s eriticisxa 
of the passage quoted. 

® Note the difference between ^ and means to exist 

means ‘‘ to exist and also to be present ", i.e. in evidence. 
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Living union it penetrates in all directi^^ but it 
is not preserved by this living union. Tliese few sentences 
are somewhat inexact ; I bag you, therefore, to examine 
into them again. The principle of affection towards men is 
Love. If Heaven and Earth and all things were noii-i 
existent, this principle would not be lessened thereby. 
From this you may gather what is the substance of Love; 
after which you are in a position to assert the living union 
with all things and its alLinclusive operation. For this' 
principle of affection is essentially conservative,^ and to 
bring in all things in the universe is to reduce it to an 
absurdity, as is shown in the Master's reply to Tzti Kung’s 
question about “conferring benefits far and' wide" and 
“succouring the people ",2 and in the sentence, “ Do we 
not see in Fu the Mind of Heaven and Earth ? " For in 
the return of ‘the Positive Mode the Mind of Heaven and 
Earth is perfected and satisfied, and we need not wait to 
look for it elsewhere. 3 Again, take Lien PIsi’s remark 
about the grass having the same impulse as his own : ^ if 
it be as is asserted in the present day, the words “the 
same as " are all you can retain of this remark. What 
then has become of the words “ his own impulse " ? (Reply 
to Chang Chin Fu.)^ 

^ ^ "to restrain.’* 

2 Analects, VI, xxviii, 1 (p. 5S), 

* Yi CMng, p. 231^. Fu ” is the twenty -fourth hexagram, and 
symbolizes the idea of “ returning In the preceding hexagram, the 
strong line — ^the positive mode — has reached the top ; here it “returns” 
at the bottom of the figure. 

* See x>. 338. 

® Seep. 191, n. ,3. 
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8. ‘‘To look upon the world as not having a single 
thing which is not Love'”^• this also is open to question. 
For to say, “ To look upon the world as not having' a single 
thing which is not within the sphere of my Love/' is- 
allowably ; but to say that things AEE my Love is not 
correct.^ For things are things, wliile Love is mind : how 
can you say that a thing is mind ? (Reply to Chang 
Chin Fu.) 

9. With reference to the meaning of the word “ Love 
Mencius in his use of the word '*Mind’^ combines the 
substance with its operation, and uniting the Nature and 
Feeling he speaks of them both as one. Ch‘eng T'zu, in 
his account of the Nature makes careful distinctions:; 
separating the substance from its operation, he contrasts 
them .one with the other. (Reply to Lit Po Kung.)^ 

10. As to my statement, that “Love is the love of 
creating in the Mind of Heaven and Earth, and that men 
and other creatures receive it as their mind ’V although 
it was the extempore utterance of a hypothesis, I contend, 
nevertheless, that it exactly expresses the truth that there 
is no separation between Heaven and Man. The statement 
is somewhat subtle, but if you understand it you will 
see that in the 'midst of their alLcomprehensive unity ther© 
is a natural distinction between Lov© and Mind, and that 
though there is this fine clistinctiom they canaot be torn 
apart. (Reply to Ho Sliu Ching.) 

3 Cf. p. 365. 

Lii Tsu Ch'ien (B a m) , elder brother of Lu Tzu Yo, a very close 
friend of Clm Hsi. His style was Po Kang. See J. P. Bruce, Introdiiciion 
to Chu Hn and the Su7ig School, chap. iv. 

3 Cf. p. 351. 
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11. Love is all penetrating, therefore solicitude is all- 
penetrating : tills is precisely the mysterious insoparahle- 
ness of the substance from its operation. If Love were 
all-penetrating, but there -were limits to the penetrating 
power of solicitude, then we should have the substance 
great and its operation small, an all-round perfection in 
the sul^tanoe and imperfection in its operation. You may 
see the point in the incident in which Hsieh Tzti was hurt 
by Oh ‘eng Tzh’s ivordis and turned red in the face while 
the perspiration poured down him : it was what is termed 
“Ae sense of shame ”', but Cli'eng Tzh referring to it 
said, “This is solicitude ”.i (Reply to Ho Shu Ching.) 

12. As to the exposition of Love in terms of conscious- 
ness, Oh eng Tzh has already exposed its error ; for when 
you explain Love as consciousness, you have only expressed 
what is its operation, and even then you have not expressed 
it all. It is best to use the word “affection” as the most 
correct explanation of the operation of Love, and one 
which has an all-round completeness.^ (Reply to Ho Shu 
Ching.) 

13. In your latest communication you say : “ The 
original Mind of man is invariably Love, but having 
become submerged in creaturely desire, it has lost this 
virtue. Hence we must use our most earnest endeavour, 
then only can we regain the Love of the original Mind.” 
Therefore the sentence in your former letter, “ Love is the 
fruit of earnest endeavour,” as you see it now, only 


^ See pp. S4S-0. 


“ Cf. -n. 
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expresses the seco half of present stateinent; ; ^ 
while the sentence, The Mind originally is a perfect 
thing/ ^ expresses only the first half of the statement. 
But the two sentences are not wrong, tliey simply lack an 
all-round completeness. If you say: ** The Mind is that 
which connects the beginning with th-e end, while Love 
is the original excellence of the mind-substance ; but since 
this Mind, although we still possess it, has become sub- 
merged in creaturely desire, its original excellence has been 
lost, and can only be regained by earnest endeaTOur: ’ — 
then you will come somewhat nearer to a true statement. 
The language of Mencius, it is true, is comprehensive, 
but nijan has never been without this Mind, and if per- 
chance he comes to be destitute of Love, it is simply fcliat 
the original excellence of the Mind has been lost. You 
must still make some distinction, however, between th^ 
words ‘‘Mind'' and “ Love'’ to be correct. I recall that 
the Master Li 2 said, “ When Mencius said ‘Love is man’s 
Mind ’,3 he did not mean that Mind is the definitioa of 
Lovei '' : this statement has considerable force. (Reply 
to Ho Shu Ching.) 

14. Your statement, “Solicitude apparently does not 
proceed from consciousness," is very good; But as to 
your further assertion, “ The word ‘ consciousness ' is not 
necessarily bad," I never meant that it was : I onlj' said 
that where we need to put forth our effort is not in 

^ Tiie statement with which tliis section opens. 

2 Li Yen P'ing ; see J. P. Bruce, Introduction to Chu Hsi and Sung 
Sctioolj chap. iv. 

^ Mencius, p. 290. 
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consciousnes'S but reverent care. Sliang Ts'ai said, 

Seriousness is the method of constaiit ‘watclifuLaess/’ ^ 
which is correct, but there may be a tendency to regard 
such watchfulness as in itself Love, and tliis would not 
be satisfactory. (Reply to Yu Cli'eng Chili.) 

15. Although Mencius in hi.s discourses on Love gave 
two interpretations: ‘‘solicitude/^ and “man^s mind” ; 
and Ch'eng Tzu also used the word in both a narrovr and 
a comprehensive sense ; nevertheless, if in the narrow 
sense of solicitude you can discern man's mind, then in the 
comprehensive use of the word you will perceive its entire 
substance. It is only because in your understanding of 
this point ^ you are not accurate that you fail to recognize 
its complete substance ; seeking to clothe your exposition 
in swelling words, and masldng it with your own vivid 
imagination, you fail to realize that the bigger your 
language the less trenchant will your meaning be. In the 
explanations given by Ch‘eng Tzii the most apt is the 
simile ofthe seed corn /but this does not represent altruism 
as Love : .and at the same time is particularly subtle. You 
now sot aside all this, and insist on taking some 
laudatory ohitcn Aiotih^r^ of the Coinnhcntary^ on the Yi‘^ 
as a direct definition of the meaning of the word, and so 
not only do you miss tlie meaning of Love, but you also, 
wrongly interpret the ** Commentary ”, (Reply to Lii 
TzuYo.)^ 

^ ^ sxiv, 1 9. For 81iang Ts‘ai see p. 322, n. 3, and p. 323, n.L 

2 The point that Love is to be exj^lairied by solicitr.de. 
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16. The word ‘‘ Love ’h it is true, mliet not be 

of solely from the point of ^dew of its manifested operation^ 
but neither must we lose sight of the fact that it is a 
principle capahle of manifested operation. Otherwise the 
word woiild have no connotation at all, and would be in- 
capable of definition. Note, too, “ the Principle of Origin, 
the first of all the virtues’’^ is the first step in the 
beginning of all tilings, ^ the original substaaice capable of 
manifested operation. You must not make the original 
substance of Love one thing and its manifested operation! 
a different tiling. (Reply to Lii T' 2 :u Yo.) 

17. The meaning of the word ‘^Love’’ must b'e sought 
along one line of thought and on one principle of definition, 
then your doctrine will be in union with what has gone 
before. If not, it will become what we know of as every- 
iliing being one soul, a hazy, Buddha Mind, and the very 
word “Love ” will have no application at all. (Reply to 
Lii Tzii Yo.) 

18. Qicestion. Your kind criticism and instruction with 
reference to my questionings I have now mastered.. For 
in the man of Love the Mind has conscionsineiss, hut we 
must not call consciousness Love, because consciousness 
pertains to Wisdom. Law is one, its functions are diverse, 
and there are degrees in the feeling of affeotioja. Now 
the regulation of this diversity, ahdi of these' degrees, 
belongs to Reverence, to make them' accord with what they, 
ought to be beloiigB to Righteousness. Righteousness, 
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Revereace, a^nd ;Wfedom. are all Love : it is Love alone that 
can includie these three. But in respect of whence their 
names are derived each; has its own province, and we must 
investigate the distinction© between them ; otherwise they 
will all bo jumbled' together, and there will be no means 
of knowing which is Love, which is Rigliteousness, or 
which is Wisdom. 

Amyser. Your explanation of the w^ord Love is very 
good. It is important to bring the four principles together, 
and by comparison make them throw light on each other ; 
then we can see the 'distinctions between them’ clearly, and 
in the midst of the distinctions see the union of all 
and headship of the one. This is the true presentation of 
the inclusion o£ the four in Love. Scholars of recent 
years .have confined' their attention to the word ‘‘Love” 
and given no thought to the other tliree. Hence the un- 
certainty and mistiness of their ideas ; they start by 
asserting the inclusion of the four, but do not really kno.w 
in what sense they are so included. Now* that we have 
you, with your depth of thought and clear discrimination, 
scholiars will Imve someone on whom tTiey can rely. (Reply 
to Lti Tzd Chung.) 

19. In your communication you say : The similes of 
'‘feeling t,he pulse and “observation of the chicken/'® 
ar'a certainly good/ but at the very time of observation there 
are numerous cross-currents in consciousness so that the 
■Mind is divided in its operations and a hindrance to 

^ See p, 34:l--2 and notes. 

® See pp. 338-9 ; cf. n. 2 on the next page. 
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itself; with the result that not only scan we not peroeiye 
what Love is, hut the strength and rapidity of ihet pulse, 
the appearance of the phenomeirlon in the •chicken; we have 
no time to properly observe. I have thought over these 
statements, but by feeljing the puke we observe the 
circulation of blood through the body,i and by watcliing 
young chickens we can observe the imanifestation of life ; ^ 
therefore these two phenomena are used to teach men, 
just as the physicians’ saying about numbness ^ and Chou 
Tzu’s not removing the grass from^ his house are usedA 
(Reply to Lin Tse Chih.) 

20. In the study of the word Love ’’ you must from the 
one operation learn the fullness of its entire • substance, 
and from the entire substance you must learn t.he reality 
of its single operation ; then your understanding will be 
living and have unity, without sluggishness or obstruction. 
(Reply to Wang Tzu Ho.) 

21 . You must bear in mind that the expression ** Virtue 
of the mind ” belongs to 'Ch*eng Tzhk simile of the seed*^ 
corn. The expression ‘‘ The principle of affection ’’ is 
exactly what is meant when we say that Love is the feeling 

^ Love permeates all things just as the hlood permeates the 

entire body. 

® In the young chicken the skin is so thin and transparent that you can 
actually see life at work, in contrast to the old bird when the skin is too 
thick for such observation. Similarly in spring, in all nature you can 
actually see life springing to birth in contrast to late autumn and winter, 
when life, though present, is hidden. Spring is the season that corresponds 

fZ (b-ove), hence the use of the young chicken as an illustration of 
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of afiection before it is put forth, and that affection is the 
love-priniciple after it is put forth. You must keep jour 
reasoning in line with this thought and not import 
extraneous ideas, involving the subject in confusion and 
indistinctness. If jour understanding of Love is in accord 
with this, there is no objection to the assertion of union 
witli all things in the universe ; but if you do not grasp 
this, and still make union with all things in the uiiiverse 
to be Love, you will find', on the contrary, that there is no 
connexion at all. (Keplj to Chou Shun Pi.) 

22. In your instructive communication you quote the 
phrases, 'tPi-ne words and insinuating appearance/' ^ and 
“ The firm, the enduring, the simple, and the modest 
as indicating the method of the practice of Love wEicli the 
Sage taught and which men might thus obtain for them- 
selves. I have eom'e doubt with reference to this, though, 
in my former communication, I did not touch upon it. 
For these two phrases exactly represent what the Sago 
teaches as to how men in setting to work should guard: 
against calamity and establish their hearts. If we can 
abstain from fine words and insinuating appearance 
and cultivate '‘simplicity and modesty the mind will not 
break loose from restraint, and we shall be near to Love. 
The phrases were not intended merely to teach us wdiat 
Love is. For the most part the teaching Iiitherto has been 
a sacrifice of heafit and strength in seeking to understand 

^ Confucius said, '“Fine words and an insinuating appearance are seldom 
associated with Love " ; see Analects, I, iii (p. 3). 

^ Confucius said ; “ The firm, the enduring, the simple, and the modest, 
are near to Love ; see Analects, XIII, xxvii (p, 138). 
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tb© word Love withL tihe result tbat the more ingeiiioue 
the explanation is, the more superficial is the representa- 
tion^ To-day, upon investigating the gracious 

teaeliing of the sages, we find that their aim was that 
men sKould practise it in their own person and act in 
accorci with its doctrine, cultivate inward rectitude and 
conquer selfishness, make all iotms of frivolity, mean- 
ness^ self -exaltation, and contempt of others dissolve into 
notlxingness, and that we should preserve and never lose 
the Honest and kindly, just ^nd upright character of our 
original mind. This is Love. Practice and effort in it 
may diff er according to its degree in each man's dispodtion, 
but tHe important thing is .energetic practice and ripe 
maturity. If we can really attain to this we shall know 
its meaning' and spirit, for it is not to he known by 
imagination and guesswork, nor are we to wait for 
imagination and guesswork before we can know it. (Reply 
to Wn Hui Shu.) 

23 . Prom the point of view of the Nature^ Love has not 
as yet flowed forth, but its energizing principle includes 
the four principles. It is .quite certain that it does not 
refer to the same thing as the word Truth. You tousit 
discriminate more clearly between tliem to be accurate. 
(Reply, to Ghenig Tzu Shang.)^ 

24. Question, With reference to the sentence 
'"Altruism as embodied in man is Love’', Mr. Li in a 
former question; regarded the word "Love” as wholly 
referring to mankind as a race. I said that it ought not 
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to be ‘SO explained, but Mr. Li understood you, sir, to 
say that the emphasis was to be placed on the 
word '^ man*'. I liave now received your criticism and 
instruction, from which it appears that this is not the 
ease. I beg to submit my own opinion expressed to the 
best of my ability, and ask you to determine the matter. 
My view of the passage is this: -The word refers 

to this my person. It differs from the word as used in 
the plirase, “Love is the distinguisliing characterisitic of 
man/’ in the Doelrina of the and should not 

be emphasized. The important word is “ embodied’’ ; for 
“Love is the virtue of the mind^’, it controlB the Nature 
and the Feelings, and rules all actions. It is essentially the 
most characteristic element in my personality. Altruism 
is simply the principle of Love. If you speak of altruism 
per m you are speaTdng of a principle merely, which has 
no reference to myself. Therefore it must be embodied 
in mj person. Union is then established between my- 
self and the principle, and this is called Love. This accords 
with the words of Mencius, “ As united with man’s person 
it ;is Moral Law.”^ But as to the question how altruism 
is to be embodied, and how it comes to be termed Love, 
the answer is that it is no more than the complete 
elimination of selfishness until this mind is all-pervading, 
perfectly pure and bright, wholly characterized without 
and within by the altruism’ of Divine Law, and springing 
to birth again and yet again without any break. Then 
the life-producing impulse of Heaven and Earth will 
constantly abide. Therefore, in the state of stillness before 


1 B.M., p. 269. 


2 Hencius, p. 361. 
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manifestation, it is sparkling witii intelligence and _ nn^ 
cl;Oaded, like the virtue of the one Yuan, the Principle of 
Origin, brightly shining in ,th6 “ Eu in the midst of the 
earth with not a single event or thing which is not 
wrapped up in this my principle of life. In ite movement 
in response to affection by the external world, the “ grief'” 
is combined with “distress'” like the positive ether of 
spring developing in the “ Yii above the earth’ with not 
a single event which is not united by this principle, and 
not a single thing which is not provided for by this Vital 
Impulse. This is how the embodiment of altruism- comles 
to be Love. By it we can exercise sympathy, by it we 
can manifest affection. Although it may become Righteous- 
ness, or Reverence, or Wisdom, or Sincerity, wherevei it 
is it is aU-per\’'ading. I do not know if this is correct 
or not. 

Answer. This statement is correct. If it were not as 
you state it, then it would he like the Buddhist’s sacrifice 


■ See the Fu hexagram 


in the 7i Ching, p. 107. The upper 
symbol of earth ; the lower half is the 


half is the K'un trigram n -v 

Ghgn trigram iz: = symbol of thxmder or movement. The bottom Ime 

is strong and is the “ returning ” line which gives to 

its name, and also its symbolic meaning of brightness ' _ 

“ from day to day and month to month as the strong Ime makes its way , 
see Legged note on p. 109. From this analys^ of the hexagram we 
that ChSn, representing bright movement, is below ' F 

.sents earth ; hence the phrase “ Fu in the midst of the earth . ^ 

= The Tii hexagram is the converse of the above. It has the en 


trigram above the K‘un, thus 


see 7i Chim p. 91- Thus the 


Yii is “ above the earth The Chto is symbolical of thunder which 
begins to develop in the spring of the year. 
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of self to feed a tiger ; it may, he altrmsm but it is 
notLoTe. ^ Ch'm Ail Ch^i^ 

25. Question, Mr. Lti ^ gays witli reference to Mencius' 
doctrine of solicitude ^ For if tLere is a real irounding 
of my heart, and not a taiere figure of speech; I shall then 
recognize the universe as all of one substance with myself, 
the life-producing mind as ,all my own mind, the distress 
of others as my own distress. This is not achieved by 
calculating thought or forced effort.” This use of the 
expressions “all of one substance witli myself ” and “ all 
my own mind” means, does it not, nothing more than 
the assertion of the unity of Law ? 

Answer, Hot unity of Law only, but of Ether as well. 
(Eeply to Ch en An Oh‘ing.) 

26. Altruism is without feeling, Love has the feeling of 
affection. Altruism: pertains to Law, and Love pertains 
to personality. What is altruism but “the mastery of 
self and the return to right principle ” ^ with the elimina- 
tion of every atom' of selfisliiness. What is Love but 
‘^^attachment to parents, IjOve of the people, and kindness 
to otlier creatures ? ” ® Eeasoning from this you will get 
the idea. ’(Eeply to Yang Chung Ssu.) 

27. Question. With reference to the passage beginning 
with the words, “ The Principle of Origin, of the Four 

^ C}i*en Cli'un ([^ one of Chu Hsi’s disciples ; see p. 195, n. 2. 

2 Probably Lu Tsu Ch ‘ien ; see JT. P. Bruce, Iniroduclion to Oku H si and 
iJie Sung School cha'p, iv. 

3 Cl Mencius, p. 78. ^ Analects, XII, i, 1 (p. 114). 

® Mencius, p. 352. 
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Attributes/, corresponds to Love, in.' tlie Hive .Cardinal 
Virtues/’ would 'say that taking, the one virfcae in the 
naiTOw seiiise we have the op.eration of Love^ taking the . 
four in a comprehensive sense, we have the substance of 
Love. The operation of Love is no other than affection ; 
but affection is not adequate to express the substance of 
Love : you must include the four in yon;r statementy then 
only do you get the substance of Love. 

, Asismer* Love as a single virtue is the very thing that 
includes the four. You must not leave this and find some 
other Love to unite the four/ (Eeply to Teng Wei Lao.) 

28. Question. How do you explain the statement : 

^*Love is the virtue of the luind, the principle of 
affection ? ^ 

A:7tsiver. Love, as the virtue of the mind is Like humidity 
as the virtue of water, or heat as the virtue of fire ; as 
the principle of affection, it is like the root of a tree or 
the spring from which water flows. Make a study of it 
witli this idea in mind. (Reply to Tseng Tse Chih.) 

29. Your statement tliat when there is the absence from 
the mind of selfish desire we have the complete substance 
of Love, is correct ; but you must !remember that there 
is here an original Vital Impulse, presenting the 
phenomenon of an overdiowing joy : this is necessary to 

^ |IJ|, Cli Unrig, refers to the speaker. 

^ That is, the operation of Love (f^) is affection (^), and if the sub- 
stance, -1^ j comprises the four, then so also does its operation, ^ . In 
other words, what applies to the immanent attribute applies also to its 
outflow, the transitive attribute. 
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complete the idea. Yen ,Tj 2 u “ did not alIoT\" his joj to bo 
affected.^ That is, when by his efforts he had attained 
to LoTe, there was spontaneous joy, altogether indepen- 
dent of poverty, or wealth, or high estate, or low estate, 
so that they could not affect it. In the case also of the 
virtuous and wise, with their joy and longevity,^ when 
attainment is reached the result naturally foliows. (Beply 
to Lin Te Chiu.) 


30. Question. On examining Confucius' use of tiie word 
‘"'Love ", as when he said to Yen Tzti it is the '‘mastery 
of self and the return to right prinoiple'V at seems as if 
the method of Love is perfeetly set forth and nothing left 
unstated. When we come to Mencius, although lie con- 
tinually refers to Love as man's Mind,^ yet his idea is 
that we should infer it from the feeling of solicitude, and 
his tendency is to emphasize the word affection. Although 
his teaching is subtle and incisive, yet it is not; like that 
of tElie Sage ^ ill breadth and completeness, and in its quality 
of leading men themselves to attain to it by devoting them- 
selves to quiet thought and energetic practice. Is not this 
because Mencius lived in a time of battle and bloodslied, 

. the need was to find some ’way of saving men from' 
flood, or to give medicine to men stricken down by 


^ Yen Hui 1 p|), style Tzii Yiian often called Yen Yiian- 

Tliis saying is part of a famous enlogy spoken by Confucius ,* see Analects, 
VJ, ix (p. 52), and note. 

xxi (p. 56). 

i, 1-2 (p. 114); cf, note above. 

■■ ® 'Coiifneins, ' . 
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Answw, Cli'eng Tzii saidl : ‘" The Principle of Origin 
in tlie Pour Attributes corresponds to Loye in the Fife 
Cardinal Virtues. In the narrow sense it is but one, in 
the comprelieiishn sense it includes four. As the fealing 
of solicitude it is used in the narrow sense, as the mastery 
of self it is used in the comprehensiye sense.’^ But it ia 
this one virtue which includes the four, for they are not 
tw^o^ thinigB. Therefore in the Collected Cammemts pn 
Msy Aiialeeis^ it is ' Buid, ‘‘Love is the yir^tue of the 
mind, the principle of affection.'' This is excellently 
expressed, and is well •worth thinting over. You must not 
say, however, that Mencius’ statements are not equal to 
those of Confucius in all-round completeness. Mencius 
also speaks of Love in the comprehensive sense — 
for example, in the statement '‘Love is man's Mind'’ 2 — 
and Confucius speaks of it in “felie narrow sense — 
for example, in the statement that it is to love ® all 
men'’.‘^ Your statement that Mencius used the vrord 
solicitude because of tlie bloodshed of his time is also 
wrong. Purther, you should keep in view the fact that 
though Confucius did not contrast Eighteousness with 
Love, he constantly contrasted Wisdom vdth Love. (Eeply 
to Ou-Yang Hsi Hsiin.) 

31. If in the "Literary Eemains” we study the dis*^ 
cussion of the passage, "Filial piety and fraternal 
submission: ! Are they not the root of all benevolent 

^ A collection of comments by various writers, compiled by Ciiii Hsi, 

^ Mencius, p. 290. 

s ^ = the emotion. love, or affection. 

^ Analects, XII, xxii (p. 124). 
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actions?” with the sayings^ “Love is the Na^ture, filial 
piety and fraternal submission are its operation”, “Uni- 
versal affection is Love”, and the retply to the theory that 
“the Mind is like a seed-corn ”, and then eompare these 
three sections mth the wards of the former saints and 
sages, we shall find that there is nothing to call in question. 
The statement that “solicitude cannot unite the three” 
is strongly questioned' also by our friend Ho, and he cannot 
come to a decision upon it ; but it is not difficult to under- 
stand. If again you carefully study the chapter in Mencius 
on the “ commiserating mind mid, in the “Additional 
Eemains’V Ming Tao’s. remark on the philosopher Hsieh^ 
that his memory was “the kind of familiarity by which 
one’s aims are ruined”, then it will all become clear. 
(Beply to someone not named.) 

32. Questim, Love is the life-producing Mind of 
Heaven and Eaidh which is received by ail men as their 
mind. Hence its substance pervades heaven and earth 
and unites all things in the universe, its iirinoiple includes 
the Four Terminals and unifies all goodness, because it 
comprises all the virtues of the mind, and rules the Nature 
and Feeling. It is what is called the Principle of Origin 
of Chfien and KW. Therefore, it is &om' this that we 
get our dofiiiition^ of its name and meaning ; that is, 

^ Blenciiis, p. 79. 

2 The $1> as stated in tlie preface to that v,'ork^ v/as a compilation 
ol the Ch‘eng sayings supplementary to the ^ ^ . 

^ Hsieh Shang Ts*ai j see pp. 348--9. 

* is a verb = “to define'*. 
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from its trajisforming and nurturing influence, its miH- 
ness and purity, iis simplicity and liberality, its repro- 
'duetive life and deat-Uessness, it is termed LoYe. But 
men obscure it by, tlieir selfishness, and so its life-principle 
ceases, - Divine . La, w is banished, hardening and in- 
sensibility ensue, and they become cruel. To embody Love 
men must cleanse themselves absolutely from, selfish desire, 
be so broad -minded that there will be nothing to obscure 
the life-producing siibstance of heaven and earth ; their 
hearts must be true and sincere, earnest and solicitous, 
liovable as the gentle spring whieh we would fain retain 
alwaj^s. Uniting the internal and external, the great and 
the minute, the end and the beginning, it is wholly Divine 
Law in its pervading activity, all-encompassing, reaching 
everywliere, all-uniting. In the Ether flowing from the 
one source it permeates everywhere -without interruption, 
and may well be regarded as the all-comprehensive perfect 
substance without defect. If there he one spot with never 
so small a defeet, never so minute an event that its care 
cannot reach, one short moment in which there is never so 
slight a separatio’n, then this mind has become selfish. 
When 'selfishness is in progress the life-principle ceases, 
Law does not penetrate, and there is numbness and the 
cutting off of affection : in sudi a case, how can there be 
perfection ? Love is like our body: when the blood circu- 
lates perfect^ throughout, we are absolutely free fropi 
disease ; but if there be one finger which the blood fails 
to reach, it is dumb and destitute of Love.^ Yen Tzii 
‘®for three months did not depart from Love’'; - afteii 
. ^ 32^^ 2 VI, t (p. 50). 
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flie three months there was some slight departure^ but 
there was an immediate iretnm:, the obstmetion melted 
away, and once more there was no departure. It appears 
to me that during the three months thera was 
the phenomenon! of one ‘‘resting in Love After the 
three months it was attained by efforts Is it so ? 

Answer. After attainment tliere would he no effort, 
but after a while it might he that again there was 
a departure. (Eeply to Oh‘en An Clihng.) 

^ See Analects, IV, ii (p. 29). 

* Of. B.M., p. 277. 
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BOOK VII 

XOVE: AND EieHTEOUSNESS 

(Fis'TEEisr Segtioks, eecm . the' '' Coevbbsatioes ^\) 

1. Chao Chill Tao asked for an explanation of Love 
and Eighteoiisness from the point of view of sub-stance and 
operation, motion 'and rest. ' ■ 

Aiistuer. Love cextainly is tlie substance, and 
Eighteousness is the operation ; bat Love and' Eigbteous- 
ness are eacli of them both substance and operation in 
different aspects. Investigate this thoroughly yourself. 

2. Love and Righteousness are reciprocally substance 
and operation, motion and rest. The. substance of Love 
is essentially inert, but its operation is infinite in its per- 
vasive activi-f^^ The operation of Righteousness is 
essentially active, while its substance in every case remains 
inflexible.^ 

3. The awful majesty pf Righteousness is the con- 
serving^ aspect of Love. 

4. Wlien we say that Love pertains to the positive mode, 
and Righteousness to the negative, the term Love refers 
to outgoing activity, and the term Edghteousnees to con- 
servation. On the othdr hand, Yang TAVs saying, ‘*As 
actuated by Love he is weak, as actuated by Righteousness 

^ Righteousness, in its operation, varies according to the innumerabie 
varieties of phenomena to be dealt with, but, in each case, there is an 
inflexible principle on which the phenomenon ought to be treated. 

“ Lit. ‘‘ gathering in ” as in harvest. Righteousness is that element 
in Love which does not let itself go in wanton sentiment and weak 
tolerance of wrong. It gathers itself in so that it is strong and true in 
pure altruism. 
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iie is strong/" i expresses a different Mea,^ ' The fact is, 
you cannot say it must be either one or the other : it 
depends upon the point of \iew, 

5. Tho Master, replying to the statement of some 
difficulties by Shu Chung, said: In Love the substance is 
strong and its operation weak ; in Eigliteoiisness the 
substance is weak and its operation strong. 

'Kwang Chhng said: From the point of view of the 
Supreme Ultimate, Love is strong and Eigliteoiisness 
weak. From tlie point of view of the Two Modes inherent 
in the individual thing, the operation of Love is weak and 
the operation of Ej-ghteousness strong. 

Ansiifer. It is so too. Love contains the idea of flowing 
movement and activity put forth, ‘but its operation is tender 
and gentle. Righteousness contains the idea of delibera- 
tion as to what is in accord with right, but its ,opera|ti(Hi 
is decisive and distinct. 

6. Love and Eighteousnes^ are like the Two Modes 
which are two modes of the one Ether : the positive is the 
ether in process of expansion, and the negative is the ether 
after the process of contraction has set in. Love 
is Eighteousness ^‘ustl as it has come to birth, 
and Eighteousness is Love in retrocession. The important 
point is that Love cannot exhaust the whole meaning of 
Moral Law. Moral Law is universally diffused in 

^ See f§ ^ S* > '^Tang Tzii is Yang Clm 

the egoist. The “ he refers to the “ noble man concerning vdioni 
Yang Tzh has been questioned. 

2 “ Weak refers to the negative mode, and strong to the positive, 
the opposite of what is said in the preceding sentence. 
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all tilings '; Love cannot exhaust but it can and'. does' 
imply' it in its full substantive meaning. If we know the 
positive., we know the negative ; . if we know Love, we know, 
Eighteousness. When we know the one we, know all , the 
rest'., 

'■7, Asked about the statement, ** Eighteousness' is the 
material of Love/’ the Philosopher replied' : Eighteousness 
has the meaning, '"^ to cut off/' '‘ to sever ’’—it is the quality, 
of decision j after which it sends forth Love in abundance. 
“ Not to look at anytliing, listen to anything, say anything, 
or ;do anything inconsistent with right principle/’^ is the 
quality of decision. The passage, “ If for one day a man 
can master self and return to right principle, the whole 
empire will return to Love/’^ expresses the penmding 
activily of Love. 

8; Qimstion. Mencius regarded solicitude as the 
terminal of Love, and conscientiousness as the terminal of 
Eighteousness. Chou Tzh said' : “ Affection is Love, and 
to do what is right is Eighteousness.” ^ But, from the 
subjective point of view, while it is true that solicitude and 
affection are the outflow of a mind actuated by Love, con- 
scientiousness is shame at what is unrigliteousi ; that is, it 
is a negative expression, and does not refer directly to 
the terminal of Eighteousness. The word ‘"right”, again, 
refers to objective phenomena. What then is the actual 
meaning of Righteousness as it is subjectively ? 

^ Analects, XII, 1, 2 (p. 114) ; cf. p. 201 of this volume. 

2 Ibid., XIIJ, l(p. 114). 

2 Quoted from the “ T‘ung Shu ”, see ^ ^ , pt. 5i, f. 4. 
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’Subjective Rigliteousness is the determinate 
decision in favour of what is objectively right, 

9. Ei^iteousnoss is like a sharp knife severing many 
bonds. 

10. Eightcousness is like a swoiti held horizoiitaily, by 
which every phenomenon as it presents itself is cut .in 
two, as may be illustrated in the statements, The noble 
man oonsiders Iligthteousness to be essential/’^ “He con- 
sidered Righteousness to be of the highest importance/’' - 

Righteousness reqiiireis that he should not eat/' ^ 
“ Rightoousnoss requires that he should not ride/'^ 
“ Wlien we have a fine discrimination of the rightness of 
things,^ so that we enter into the inscrutable and spirit-like 
in them, we attain to the largest practical application of 
them.’' ® That is, to be perfectly practised in righteousness 
is to perceive the practical use of things. 

11. From the definition of Love as the virtue of the 
mind’^ it follows that Love includes the four virtues. But 
in the definition of Righteousness as the law of the mind 
the reference is to Righteousness only. 

Answer. That is correct. 

^ Analects, XV, xvii (p. 163). 

2 Ibid., XVir, xxiii (p. 193). 

3 YiChiTig,^. 311. 

* Ibid., p. 295. 

^ This rendering diUers from Legge’s, but a gloss quoted in the Imperial 
Commentary gives this moaning of The gloss reads: ^ 

^ S ^ *&• context, here certainly requires this meaning 

rather than that given by Legge. 

6 Ibid., p. 390. 


.’■..ei i>. 328, 
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12;;:' [Question. TLe expression, ■ “ Tiie yirtue of the 
mind/' refers comprelimisivelj to the entire sub's tanee, of 
ail tlict \drtnes, w ** The pi-inciple of affection'" refers 
particiilarlj to the single substance of one virtue ; and, 
altlioiigh we use the ivord' substance, its operation is also 
included. The expression, “Law of the mind/' refers to 
subjective Eigliteousness, sand “Oughtness of an act" to 
objective Eigbteousness ; and so the subjective and 
objective are united.^ 

'■■Answer. The expression, “Law of the mind/’ also 
refers to Hie entire substance of Eighteousness, and 
“ fOughtness of an act ” to the fact .that in all the countless 
ramifications of phenomena which present themselves to 
us there is inherent in every single thing the principle on 
wliich it “ought” to be dealt with. Nor does the 
expression refer to external tilings only ; whatever it is 
that presents itself to us, there is some duty embedded in 
it ; and [the performance of] that duty is Eighteousness. 

The Philosopher then referred to I Chhan’s statement, 
“[PrUm the point of view of the object, it is Law ; from 
the point of view of my conduct in relation to .the object, 
it is Righteousness.” - 

The Philosopher f urther said : Righteousness 'is like 
a sharp knife, which will cut through wliatever presents 
itself : it is not the cutting of the laiife but the knife itself 
that is Eighteousness. 

13. The universe consists of one Ether wliich divides 
into the negative and positive inodes, and, because it is 


^ p. 2S3. 


" W Wl b 1 0. 
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hj the interaction of these two modes that all things are 
produced, all phenomena assume the aspect of relativity. 
Heaven is contrasted with earth, life with death, speech 
with silence, activity with repose, because the source^ from 
which they spring itself contains this principle of 
relativity.,,. Hence of tlie four virtues two only are men- 
tioned, .corresponding to the Two Modes ; and for, the 
same reason we find it stated that, “ In representing the 
Law" of Hea'ven they used the terms ^Negativei^ 
and 'Positive/ and in representing the Law of !Man they 
used the terms ' Love and Eighteousness ^ 

14. With regard to the correlative terms “ Negative and 
Positive 'h “Weah and Strong ’h “Love and Righteous- 
ness ” : it would seem as if the order should be Righteous- 
ness and Love, because Love should correspond to the 
positive. If Love be not positive and strong, how could 
it exercise so much creative powder ? Although Righteous- 
ness is strong it is self-conserving, while Love is self- 
imparting. This again is the negative enfolded within the 
positive and the positive wdthin the negative, each con- 
taining hidden within it the root of the other. Or take tlie 
manner in wdiidi men act to-day in regard to rewards and 
punishments : if it is a case of rewmrcl the deed is done 
at once and without hesitation, but if it is a case of punish- 
ment by death there is dehiy, hesitation, and an unwilling- 
ness to decide. There is a case of the self-imparting of the 
positive mode and the retraction of the negative, of the 

^ The so-arce is the Two Modes, T^'hich, as negative and positive, 
themseh^es contain the “ principle of contrariety 
Yi Ching^ 'p. 423. 
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affinity of Love aaid Righteousness fot the positive and 
negative 

■ ^ 15- ' Oh'eii Chimg .Wei^ asked: Kiiei Shan said, ''As 
one in principle it is Love, as diverse in fimetion it is 
Eighteoiisness?’ 2 Does this mean that Love is the sub- 
stance 'and Sighteousness its operation? 

^Amwer. Love is simply the flowing forth ; Rightcnas- 
ness lies in its oHigation to flow in a particular direction. 
Like water, the flowing movement d£ which is Love; its 
flow as rivers, or its collection in |)ools and ponds, -is 
Righteousness . The feeling of solicitude is Love, the 
difference in the varying degrees of affection due to parents, 
to brothers, to neighbours, and to friends and acquain; 
tances, is Righteousness. Again, respeetfuln^s is but one, 
but there are many different ways of shoving respect, 
dependent upon whether it is accorded to the sovereign, 
or to elders, or to sages. So also with Reverenoe : " The 
ancestral temple of the Son of Heaven embraced seven 
shrines, the temple of the prince of a state embraced five 
shrines this was Reverence, but the question whether 
it should be seven or five shrines belongs to Righteousness. 
Reverence is the grace of Law, and Righteousness is the 
oughtness of actions. Lii Yii Shu said ; “ The meaning of 
the dictum, “ The Decree of Heaven is what we term the 
Nature may be expressed thus: That the nine clans 

^ Cli*en Cliung Wei, siyie Cheng Kuang ^), was a native of 
Shui Yang (;@ ]^) ; he held important offices under the Government, 
but, owing to an ■ansiiccessfiil accusation against Chia Ssu Tao, a tyrannical 
and traitorous Trime Minister, he retired into private life. 

2 ® I?, pt. sxv. f. 10. * Li Chi, 3, 223. B.M., p. 247. 
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liaTC no regrets coneeming the differing grades of mourning 
clothes ; or that from the palace to the lowst grade of 
lietors, there are none who Tontiire to ooniond in regard to 
the differing grades of eeremonial apparel, is because the 
Divinely conferred Xature is sod' Again, take a iionio 
with ten families : that every father is tender to liis son, 
and cveiy son filial to liis father, and the neighbours all 
respect them, is as it shonid be. The tenderness and the 
filialness are Love ; .that each son is afieciionate to Ms 
own father, and each father tender to his own 
child is Eiglitcousness. These things cannot be separated. 
In its outflow it is Love, but in tlie very moment that Love 
is called into movement there are present Eighteoiisness^ 
Eeverence, and Wisdom ; it is not that when Love comes 
into operation Eighteonsness remains behind to be set free 
after a little wliile. In a word', it is one principle, but with 
many well-marked distinctions. 

(Five SscTioxs fbom the ‘^Collected Wbitikgs".) 

1. I have already said that the pervading activity and 
manifested operations of the Xatiire as ordained by Heaven 
are manifest in daily life : there is not a- moment when it 
is not so, tliere is not a thing into wiiich they do not! 
enter ; and the great somce, the complete substance, from 
which they proceed is what we term Love. But vcithin 
this, every phenomenon has its own natural distinctive 
characteristics ; for example, the foiu* points of the com- 
pass, with the zenith and nadir, have their nncliangeable 
positions, &om which they never err by a hair’s-breadth. 
This is what we term Eighteoasness. The Law 
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of is '' represented ’’ bj these two onij, but these 

two are inseparable. Therefore the student in seeking 
Love and in perfecting Eigliteousness will not fail to use 
both of them together. In his pursuit of Love his elimina- 
tion of selfishness and return to Divine Law will be 
operativo in the sphere of everyday life. In perfecting 
Eighteousness his discrimination betiveen the true and 
false and between what is lawLul and not lawful will be 
applied to every thought. Eor there is nothing that does 
not come within the scope of Divine Law and man's mind, 
of substance and its operation, and which cannot be re- 
garded as having distinctions, Mencius said to the King 
of Cli 1 : '' By weighing ^ve know wEal things are light and 
what hea%y . By measuring we know what things are long 
and vrhat short. The relations of all things may be thus 
determined, and it is of the greatest importance to estimate 
the motions of tlie mind. I beg yoiu* Majesty to measure 
it.“ - Hero indeed is the method by which to seek Love, 
and the foundation of the practice of Eigliteousness ! 
Mencius truly possessed the secret of knqwing tlie right 
thing to say ! ^ .(Eoply to Ghiaaig Yiian Shih.) 

"2. Question. Yu Tzti considered filial piety and 
fraternal submission to be the foundation of Love.'^ 
Mencius regarded serving one's parents as Love and serrfng 
one's older brother as Eigliteousness.^ What is the 
explanation of this discrepancy ? Is it not to be found in 

^ Referring to the passage in the Yi Ching quoted in the T^'ai Chi T^ti 
Shuo^ see J. P, Bruce, Inirodiiciioii to Chu Bsi and the Sung School, chap, xl 

- Mencius, p. 20. ® Ibid., pp. 65, 67. 

^ Analects, I, ii, 2 (p. 3). ^ Mencius, p. 332. 
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ihis : The school of Coiifiioiiis in their discussion of Love 
included the operation, in the suhstanee, and this is what 
is termed Love in its comprehensive sense ; while Mencius 
when he used the word Love always contrasted it with 
its correlative Righteousness, that is, he used it in its 
narrow sense. In seiwing one’s pareurts all that is needed 
is to be ruled by affection. Righteousness is the duty of 
afieetion. .When we extend to our elders the affection with 
which we serve our jparaute, and so fulfil the diitw of 
such affection, then the Law of Love is in operation. 

Answer. Your explanation is correct. (Reply to Wu Po 
Feng,) 

3. Seeing .that Love is the principle of affection, it is 
evident that liighteousness is the principle of obligation, 
because both are the original substance preoeding the mani- 
festation and affection and duty are their operation. You, 
however, say .that Righteousness is the obligation of Lawp 
which is to make Righteousness the manifestation of the 
Original substance, and comes near, does it not, to the 
error of making Love subjective and Bigliteousness objec- 
tivo (Repty to Cliiang Shu Oil uani) 

4. The practice of Righteousness is by the operation of 
Love, .therefore the student must constantly preserve this 
mind ; ^ thus only will he be able thoroughly to estimate 
the principles of things. If not, there will be no controlling 

^ The word here translated ** Law*’ is the same as that rendered 
** principle ” above. Note the play upon the two words ^ and g| in the 
expressions 5^ ® and §1 , the law or principle of obligation, 

and the obligation of Law or right principle. 

® That is, Love, 
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faculty in the mind,' and he will he unable to estimate right 
and wrong or to fulfil Ms duty in life. This is why the 
school of Gonfiicius always pMs' the pursuit of Lore first. 
For Love is the source of all tilings and the foundation of 
all things, and therefore the understanding and niirturo 
of Love must be put before everytlxing else ; then only 
shall we secure our starting point. (Eeplj to Li Yiian 
Han.) 

5. Yu Tzii considered filial piety and fraternal 

submission to be the root of Loved Mencius distinguishes 
between seiwing one's parents and obedience to one’s elder 
brother, regarding the one as the fruit of Love, and tlio 
other as the fruit of Eighteousness.^ Is respectful sub- 
mission the determining factor in Eighteousness, or the 
inherent rightness of things ? 

Answer, If right is made the determining factor, 
respectful submission will be included in it. (Reply to 
Lin Te Chiu.) 

LOYE, RIGHTEOUSNESS, BEVERENCE, AND 
WISDOM 

(Ten Sections from THEty Gonveesations 

1. Question. How would you classify Love, Righteous- 
ness, Reverence, and Whsdom, according' to their substance 
and operation ? 

Answer. Their elassification. may be seen from their 
relation to tlie Two Modes ; Love and Reverence are posi- 
tive, Eighteousness and Wisdom are negative ; the former 

^ Analects, I, i, 2 (p. 3). ^ Mencius, p. 189. 
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are operation, tlie latter are substance. Spring and 
summer are positive, autnmii and winter are negative. 
According to tliis deal eiassification of Love and 
Eigliteonsiiess, the originutiiig ^ season of spring and the 
growing season of summer are Love, the gaiheriiig-in 
season of autumn and the storing season of winter 
are Eighteoiisness. Demib'ed in terms of the foury 
spring is Love, summer is Eeverence, autumn is 
Righteousness, and muter is Wisdom. Love and Eevc-r- 
enee are oentiifugal and give out, Riglifcoiisness is stem 
and incisive. Wisdom stores up, as a man stores np many 
things in liis mind so tliat they are invisible, and the 
greater his wisdom the more deeply they are stored. This 
accords exactly with the passage in the Yi, ** In repre- 
senting the Law of Heaven they used the terms 
" negative ’ and ‘ Positive % in representing the Law 
of Earth they used the terms ‘Weak’ and ‘ Strong % in 
representing the Law of Man they used the terms * Love ’ 
and ‘Righteousness’.’’- The commentators as a rule 
regard Love as weak and Righteousness as strong ; but 
this is a mistake, it is Love that is strong and Righteous- 
ness weak. For the movement of Love is outward, and so 
is inflexible and forceful ; Righteousness gathers in, its 
movement is inward, and so appears externally as weak. 

2. Question, Love and Reverence are positive and force- 
ful ; Righteousness and Wisdom are negative and 

^ is equivalent to “to produce.** Spring is tlie season in which 
life has its beginning. 

s Yi QUng, p. 423. 
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yielding. Eigliteousiiess is dmsivej its sphera is deter- 
mined, its idea, is,., that of gatlieriag in, and natnraliy is 
negative and . yielding. But' how . could j’Ou describe 
Wisdom ? 

'.Answer, '■,,Wisdoni ,is ..still' mom devisive, its idea of 
gatliering-in is .still ' more, proininent ; for example, you 
/.know a .tiling to be true or yon faiow it to be fake. You 
know it and that ends it, it .iias no further function, 
differing in this respect from the other three. Wisdom 
knows, and then hands on the matter to the other tliree, 
solicitude, conscientiousness, .and courtesy ; so that its 
gathering-in quality is more keen even than that 
of Eighteousiiess. 

.3. The' incliusioii of the three in Love is in this way : 
Eighteousiiess, Eeverence, and Wisdom all have flowing 
movement and therefore are gradually evolved from Love. 
Love and Wisdom, Origin and Potentiality, are tlie 
phenomena of the beginning and end ; and these two 
termini are in eadi case the most important of the four 
principles, as wo sea in the diagrams *Kkn and Chen, in 
which all things take their rise and find their consumma- 
tion, while Ken is the connecting point between them A 

4. .Wei Tao^ asked: Love includes Eightcousness, 

^ Vf CMng, pp. 425-0 ; see Legge's note on p. 420. 

5 Siirnained Yelx (|^), 6%ZcClxih Tao a native of Wen Chon 

(S Tao was a keen student of literature. After taking 

Kis degree of Ckin Siiih lie accepted tke post of teacher in a college at 
L Chon (1^ ^fl). In response to inquiries made by the Emperor Li T.snng 
concerning Clan Hsi’s pupils, Wei Tao was mentioned as one of the most 
prominent, and tlie title of Doctor of the Imperial Academy was conferred 
njxon him. Ife was the author of several works on the Classics. 
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Eeverence, and Wisdom ; solicitude includes _ coa- 
seientiousness, courtesy, and moral insiglit ; the Principle 
of Origin includes Beauty, Utility, and I’oteiitiality, and 
spring includes summer, autumn, and mnter. What I do 
not understand is ho^, of tlae Five Agents, Wood includes 
Fire, Metal, and Water. 

Answer. Wood is tlie vital ether by which things have 
life ; apart from tliis vital ether. Fire, ^letal and Water 
could not possibly exist ; this is how it is that Wood 
includes the other three. 

5 The Four Terminals are like the Four iidues , if 
we take them individually there is a line of demaication 
between eadi ; if we classify them. Love and Eighteous- 
ness form the main divisions. Hence it is said : ‘ Love 
is man’s Mind, Eighteousness is man’s path.’’^^^ In the 
same way, the .section on Ch'ien in the “Fourth 
Appendix refers to them in one place as the “Four 
Virtues” and in another place says, “ The Principle 
of Origin represented by Ch'ion is what gives their 
beginning to all things, and seem-es tlieir growth and 
development. The principles of Utility and Potentiality 
refer to tli6 !N8.tiir6 and Fceliogs. 

6. Cheng Oh'un, speaking of the four principles of tns 
Nature, said that they alternately control and are sub- 
sidiary to each other, but that they are united under the 
headship of Love and Wisdom. In the statement, 
“ Eespectfulness without Eeverenco becomes laborious 

® The Fourth Appeudi-x of the !’» Ching. 
« Ibid., p. 415. 


1 Mencius, p. 290. 

= li CUng, p. 408. 
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bustle/’^ Eeverence is regarded as the controliirg principle. 
In the statement, '' The noble man in everything considers 
Eighteousness to be essential Eighteousness is regarded 
as the controlling principle. For the Pour Virtues are never 
sepai^ated. In contact %vith affairs they are severally mani- 
fested as in reciprocal relation. Let a man silently meditate 
upon this and he will midorstaiid it. 

Answer. What you say is time. 

7. The word “ Love must be taken in conjunction with 
Eighteousness, Eeverence, and V/isdom, if we would 
understand its true meaning. Love itself is the original 
substance of Love, Eeverence is Love expressing itself in 
graceful form, Eighteousness is Love in judgment, and 
Wisdom is Love discriminating. It is like the difference 
betweenthefoiir seasons which all proceed from the Spring. 
Spring is .the birtli of tiie Vital Impulse, summer is the 
development of the Vital Impulse, autumn is the con- 
summation and winter the storing up of the Vital Impulse. 
The four are resolved into two, and the two into one, and 
thus all are united under one head, and gathered into one 
source. Therefore it is said : The Five Agents resolve 
into the one negative and the one positive ether ; the 
negative and positive others resolve into the one Supreme 

Ultimate.'’^ 

The Philosopher said further : Love is the head of the 
Fgur Principles, but Wisdom can he botli beginning and 

1 Analects. VIII, ii, I (p. 72). 

2 Ibid., XV, xvii (p. 1C3). 

^ Cited from Cliou Tzu’s T%i CM T^u Shuo ; see J. P. Bruce, Introduction 
to Chii Hsl and the Sung School^ ebap. vii. 
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end, Just as tJie Prineiple of Origin is tlie head of tho 
Four Attributes, but has its source not in the Prineiple of 
Origin, but in the Prineiple of Potentialitj.^ For unless 
the transforming influences of the universe are gathered 
into liiiit)’* they omnot be sent forth and diffused. In the 
eon junction of Love and Wisdom ^ is the very pivot of the 
myriad transformations. The revolutions of this principle 
aro endless, the union is never dissolved. Therefore, if 
there were no Potentiality theio could be no Origin. 

8. Eeverence is flie going forth of Love, Wisdom is the 
storing up of Eighteousness. If we extend this thought 
to men’s natural dispositions, we shall lind that the gentle 
and honest disposition is generally humble and courteous, 
while the man who knows everything is sharp and exacting. 

9. Tile feeling of solicitude is solicitude from beginning 
to end ; the other three are solicitude in the beginning 
but end as conscientiousness, courtesy and moral insight 
respectively. Without solicitude these three are dead^ 
because solicitude is the fountain-head from which the 
other three proceed. 

10. Love and Eeverenee represent the idea of giving 
out life, Eighteousness and Wisdom represent the idea of 
gathering in. 

(Three Sections eeom the “Coleecteo Writings”.) 

1. Hsiao Shu, having noticed the Master’s reply to 
Secretary Hwang’s question on the classification of the 

^ As the spring grows out of winter. 

^ Love grows out of Wisdom as spring out of winter. 
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Four Virtues accorEng as they, are forceful or yielding,^ 
said : They are described both separately and altogether* 
My views on them separately. I 'h^ye already handed to 
3^ou. As to the sktement of them talceia together, my 
understanding of them is that when in operation some 
are active and some inactive, and from this point of view 
Love and Eeverence are forceful, and Eighteoiisness and 
Wisdom are yielding* But if we consider what really 
constitutes them the Four Virtues, then Love is the mind 
that cannot- bear to see suffering, and seems to have the 
idea of gentleness and yielding ; while Eeverence has its 
fixed and unchangeable grades, and seems to fee negative 
and finely 'discriminating. Is tiiere not tlie-n, in the case 
of these two, a yielding within their forcefulness. 
Eighteousness again in its decisive judgmeait and rigid ^ 
sternness seems to have the idea of strong decision; 
Wisdom in its unimpeded comprehensive flow seems to 
have the idea of the positive mode and of activity. Is 
there not, in the case of these two> a foroefulness within 
their yielding ? Whence it may be seen that the negative 
and the positive modes are never separate. I do not know 
if this is correct. 

Answer, I fancy that what I said at the time was that 
dividing them are four and uniting them are two. But 
expressed in your way the idea is the same ; it is. the same 
as in the statement, “Water is negative and has its root 

^ See p. 398, section 2. 

^ is “ square and so “ rigid ”, in that it cannot be rolled along the 
ground as a round ” object can. 
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in tho psiMve, Fire is positive and lias its root ia the 
negatived^ (Reply to Li Hsiao Shu.) 

2. The Nature is the all “Comprehensive suhstaiice of the 
Supreme Ultimate, and in its essence is imdefinable ; but 
witliin it are innumerable principles wliicli are siiiiiioied 
up ia four leading comprehensive principles. To these, 
then, the nam^ Love, Rightoousness, Reverence, and 
Wisdom are igivea The school of Confucius did not 
give full exprasaioa to this aspect of the cpiastion ; it ivas 
Mencius who first elaborated it, tlie reason being that in 
tlie time of Confucius the doctrine of the goodness of the 
Nature was not ia question. But althoiigli Confucius did 
not enunokte the doctrine in detail, his statement was 
none the less complete. In the time of IMeneius, heresies 
sprang up like bees in swarms, and the goodness of the 
Nature was repeatedly denied. Mencius was concerned 
lest this truth should be obscured, and considered how ho 
might make it clear. If the all-comprehonsivo entire sub- 
stance alone had been stated^, the fear was that it would be 
like a steel-yard with no marks to indicate the different 
weights, or a foot-rule without inches, and in this *way 
he v/ould be unable to make the meaning cleat to people 
generally ; he therefore found other language to express the 
truth, marking olf its fourfold clistiiic-tions. This was tlio 
beginning of the doctrine of the Four Terminals. For oven 
before their manifestation, the Nature, though ''still and 
without movement ’h® is not a vague empty nothingness, but 
comprises an orderly framework of principles, so that when 
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acled iipoii bj tlie external world tJaere is an immediate 
subjective response ; jas wiiea.meii'* see a cMM fall into 
a there is the response of the principle of Love, 

and the feeling of solicitude assumes visible form. Or 
if we appear at a temple^' or before the Throne^ tlxere is 
tlie response of the principle of Eeverenoo, and th’o feeling 
of respect assumes visible' form, ■ Por from within, all 

principles proceed, compreliensive and complete, each one 
perfectly clear and distinct, so that whatever we meet with 
in oiir environment we are afiected by it and respond to 
it. Thus the Four Terminals in their going forth have 
each its different manifestation. Mencius therefore 
analy sed the Nature into these four, and iaughttlie student 
to recognize that within the alLcomprahensive complete 
substance there is a marvellous orderliness from ivhich 
the goodness of the Nature may be known. But before the 
manifestation of the Pour Terminals, the all- comprehen- 
sive complete substance is imperceptible by, any of tlie 
senses ; how then can its marvellous orderliness be 
known ? The ansv/er is, the invest^ation of these prin- 
ciples is possible in their manifestation. Everything that 
exists has its so arcs and root. Although the principles 
of the Nature are invisible, their manifeistatiQn in the 
Terminals is fully capable of Investigation. So that from 
solicitude we may surely infer the existence of Love, and 
similarly we can infer Eight eousness irom conscientious- 
ness, Eeverence from respectfulness, and Wisdom from 
moral insight. If there were no such inward’ princaplas, 
how could there be the visible terminals ? Prom the visible 


^ Mencias, p. 78. 
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termiEa! we mlimitatmgij infer the inwarf principle. 
The.refore Menei-ns said-;-.; we look at the Peelings 
which flow from the: Nature, we may .know that they are 
oonstitutod for the ptacfcioe of what .is good.’’ ^ This is 
what Mencius meant in. say.ingtliat the Nature is gooti, for 
wo know it by tmcing the Peelings back to their source. 
HaTing clmrij undorstocd the distinction between th«e 
four principles, it was necessary to understand further 
that, of those four, Love and Eightcoiisiiess stand to oiio 
another in the position of correlatives. For Love is Love, 
but Eoverence is tiia manifestation of Love ; Eight eons- 
ness 'is Eighfeousnms, hut Wisdom is hidden Eighteous- 
ness ; just as there are four seasons, hut spring 
and summer belong to the positive mode, and autum!n and 
winter to fee negative. Hence it is said : In representing 
the Law of Heaven they used tlio terms ‘Negative’ and 
* Positive k in representing the Law of Earth they used 
the terms ‘Weak’ and ‘Strong’, and in representing the 
Law of Man they used the terms ' Love ’ and ‘ Eigiiteous- 
nassk”^ Prom this we may know tliat apart 
from thiO principle of duality the Law of Heaven 
and Earth could not be set forth ; therefore, though 
theic are four principles, they are represented by the 
two. And although Love and Eighteousness thus stand 
to one anoiber in the position df correlatives, and so we 
have the two, Love nevertheless permeates and unites all 
the four. For “in the narrow sense Love is only one, 
but in the comprehensive sense it includes the four”. 
Therefore Love itself is the original substanca of Love, 

^ Mencius, p. 278* ® Yi CMny, p. 423. 
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U„everenee is Love espres-srog itself ia graceful form, 
Edgliteousness is Love in Judgment and Wisdom is Love 
discriminating. It is like the four seasons vdiieli, though 
they .differ one from anotiiei’, all proceed from the spring. 
Spring is the birth of spring, summer is the grovdii of 
spring, autumn is its consummation, and winter is the 
storing up of spring. Prom tlie four we arrive at two, 
and from the two at the one ; thus all are united under 
one head and gathered into one source. Hence it is said : 
'' The Five Agents remJme mto the one negative and the 
one positive ether ; the negative and positive ethers resolve 
mto the one Supreme Ultimate.^" ^ This assuredly is the 
Law of Heaven and Earth,^ Love includes the four prin- 
ciples and the place of Wisdom is at the end of the four ; 
for winter is the storage season in which all things take 
their rise and find their consummation.’’ ^ Wisdom has 
the idea of storage, together vdth that of the end and the 
beginning. Thus solicitude, conscientiousness andrespect' 
fulness, all have something to perform, while wisdom itself 
docs nothing ; its province is simply, to distinguish 
between what is true and what is false — wliencxi we get 
the expression ‘‘hidden stores”. Again, solicitude, con- 
scientiousness, and respectfulness each have but one aspect, 
while moral insight has two. Seeing that it distinguishes 
what is true, it also distinguishes what is false ; and in 
this w'-e have an image of the consummation and the 

^ Quoted from CIiou Tzii's T^ai Chi T‘u Shito ; see J. P. Bruce, Infra- 
chiclion to 01m lisi and the Bung School, chap. vii. 

^ Beferring to a later paragraph in the T^i Chi T^u Shuo ; ibid. 
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"beginning of ill things. Therefore Love is the head"’ of 
the four principles, while "Wisdom enn be both beginning 
and end.i- It is like the Originating Ether which, although 
the premier attiibute, still does not spring from the prin- 
ciple of Origin, but from Potentiality ; for unless the 
trairsforming inlluences of Heaven and Earth are gathered 
into unity tlicy cannot be sent forth and diffused. This is 
an unmistakable principle. In the conjunction of Love 
and Wisdom is the veiw pivot of the myriad transforma- 
tions. The revolutions of this principle are endless, the 
union is never dissolved. Tliis it is that Ch'eng Tzft refers 
to when he speaks of fifotion and Eeist as alternating 
Avitlioub an end, and of the two IModes as alternating 
without a beginning.- (Beply to Ch'cn Ch i Club.) 

3. Question. Of the four attributes of Ch'ien, to regard 
Potentiality as coiresponding to winter does not raise any 
dilEcuIfy in my mind, but of man's four virtues to regard 
Wisdom as corresponding to winter soeius to me not clear. 
How can ,tlic labour of the whole year, the consummation 
of all tilings, bo fully represented in winter as the dear 
discrimination of Wisdom ? 

Answer. Tlie ruling cliaracteristies of Wisdom are 
storing up and discriminating ; it has intelligence but no 
activity, and tliis is the phenomenon of winter. (Reply to 
Miu TzfiHui.) 
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LOVE, RIGHTEOUSNESS,. REVERENCE, WISDOM, 
:: AND SINCERITY 

Sections FROM the Conversations 

1. Someone asked : Ho'ir is it that to the four virtues 
of tlio Nature^ another, Sinceri tj, is added, the whole 
nnmher being termed the Five Nature-Principles ? 

Aiisurr, Sincerity gives reality to^ the four, so that 
Love lias a real existence, and Righteousness has a real 
existence, and Reverence and Wisdom* It is like Earth, 
one of the Five Agents ; if there were no Earth, there 
would be nothing to contain the other four.^ Again, it is 
like the sphere of Earth in the Four Seasons ; it rules 
as sojourner for eighteen days in each of Ihcm,^ or if you 

^ ^ verbal sense, “ to make real.'" 

Earth is the field in which Water, Fire, Metal, and Wood, have their 
existence, the “ mother as it v/ere of them all — as of course is the case 
in the physical sphere. 

® The Four Agents Wood, Fire, Metal, and Water, correspond respectively 
to the Four Seasons, Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter, and to the 
Four Virtues, Love, Reverence, Highteousness, and WUsdom. In the 
case both of the Virtues and of the Agents there is a fifth, viz : Earth and 
Sincerity. But there is no fifth season. How then is the analogy carried 
oat ? In the case of the Virtues, Sincerity qualifies all the rest, i.e. gives 
TKaliti/ to tiiein. In the ease of the Agents, similarly, Earth is regarded as 
the ground of existence for the rest : and of the seasons, while they are 
ruled respectively by V7ood, Fire, Metal, and Water, Earth enters into all 
as the ruling Agent for the last eighteen days each season. The summer 
season, howevez% is regarded as speeiallj^ related to Earth and is called 
its ovm special sphere (lit. original home. Thus while Earth 

“ rules in ail seasons, the Spring, Autumn, and Winter are not its 
special sphere. 
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say that it rules absolutely ia , the Wu Clii days,^ tiiaf is 
because its own special sphere is the summer,- ami it is 
therefore more powerful' in that season. The phrase in the 
Tueh Linf!, ''Bight in- the middle is Earth A refers to 

this 

2. Question. Eecently, in your weight}" iastriictioii on 
the meaning of Lore, you said : You must neither put it 
in the place of, nor must you eliminate it from Eighteous- 
ness, Beverenc'e, Wisdom, and Sincerity ; then you will 
understand the sense in which it unites the Five Virtues.'' 
You, excellent sir, now use the tree as an iliustration ; 
but, while the vitality resides in the root of a tree, can 
in %new of the organic union prevailing throughout, say 
tlmt the branches and twigs, flowers and leaves, are without 
this vitality ? 

Anstuer. Certainly not. It is just like the Four Seasons . 
Spring corresponds to Love, and is cliaracterized by the 
Vital Impulse ; in the Summer we see its p'orsistent and 
permeating principle ; in the Aiituoiii we see it perfecting 
the fruit ; and in wdnter we seej its coiTCctness and 
strength. In all four seasons there is no cessation of 
the Vital Impulse ; even though the leaves fall and are 
scattered, the Vital Impulse is still there. The fact is, 
there is but one Law in the universe, but it has various 

1 There are eerfcam days in which each Agent is sx^o^ially powerfiiL 

They are, in the case of each Agent, represented by those Celestial Steins 
which form the combination to which their Agent specially corresponds ; 
thus 1 Wood corresponds to ip ^ l^arth to £5 2^ 

[IDU cM] Metal to ^ and Water to Jt - 

2 See p. 409, n. 3. 
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nafiies in accordanee mth its different manifestations. 
Each of the Four Virtues corresponds to one of the FiYo 
Agents ; ^ but Sincerity is the one which corresponds to 
Earth, the one by wliicli we know that the Four Principles, 
Love, Eigliteousness, Eeverence, and Wisdom, have a real 
existence and are not mere figments of the imagination. 
Again, it is like the Four Attributes of Ohhen, of which 
Origin is the chief, and next to it is Potentiality 
as revealing .the meaning of the end and beginning. Apart 
from the Principle of Origin there could be no birth, apart 
from the Principle of Potentiality there could be no end, 
apart from an ending there would be no means of making 
a beginning, and without a beginning the end could never 
be consummated, and so on in endless revolution. This 
is what is referred to in the sentence, “ The sages grandly 
understood the connexion between the end and the 
beginning.’’ - 

3. In the investigation of principles the principles 
are to be sought for in one’s own person. They are none 
other than Love, Eighteousness, Eeverence, and Wisdom. 
Look at all the myriad transformations and you will find 
nothing without these four principles. You, sir, need only 
to examine ihe common affairs of daily life, and you will 
find that there is nothing without them. As to Sincerity, 
it is so called as expressing the reality of the existence 
of the other four. Sincerity is reality, and reality means 

^ The numbers and ‘‘five” are as in the original text. 

Strict! j- speaking, the Virtues and Agents are said to be four or five 
according as sincerity and earth are included or not ; but the numbers 
are often, as here, used loosely. 

2 See Yi Chhtg, p. 213. 
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that a thing IS. In terms of the substance, there reilly 
are Love, Eighteousness, Keverenee, ainl Wisdom. In 
terms of ilieir operation, there really are solicitude, con- 
scientiousness, respectfuln^s, and moral insight ; it can- 
not be that they are counterfeit. Search the universe 
and v'here can you find counterfeit Love, counterfeit 
Righteousness, counterfeit Eeverence, or counterfeit 
Y/isdom ? Therefore Sincerity" is defined as the expression 
of the fact that they have a real existence and arp; not 
counterfeit. 

(Three Sectioks prom the “ Collected Weitixgs ”.) 

1 . The assertion of distinctions between the Five Virtues 
is to show that the Five Agents in the Xature have 
each their own individual characteristics, which must be 
distinguished without separating them. You must not say 
that prior to being affected by the external world there are 
no distinctions, and that subsequently tliere are. You will 
get the true idea from Cii'cng Tzu’s section beginning 
“Void like the boundless desert (Eepiy to Lin Tc 
Ghin.) 

2. My former letter dealt with the doctrine that Love, 
Righteousness, Reverence, and Wisdom correspond sever- 
ally to the Five Agents and the Four Seasons. Tins is the 
■ancient doctrine of the early Confueianists, and is not 
to be regarded lightly. Although your recent letter does 
not go so far as to depreciate it, yet, fearing that iriv letter 
did not fully explain ihe most important part of this truth, 
I feel that I must exhaustively investigate the subject 
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£oi» you. For in the '.wiiol© umyeme there is but one 
Ether, (livicling into the negative '■and positive modes, and 
so toconiiiig two entities; the: positive therefore is Love, 
and the negative is Rigliteousimss. ■ But the two modes 
again divide each iii.fco two... The positive mode therefore 
in its beginning is Wood, Spring, and' Love; in its fullness 
it becomes Fire, Summer, and Reverenoe ; the negative 
inod<) in its beginning is Metal, Autumn, and Righteous- 
ness ; at its extreme , it becomes W ater, .Winter, 
and Wisdom. For no sooner does the solicitude of Love 
proceed from wntbin than the resj>ectfulness of Reverence 
manifests itself outvvnirdlj in all its fulness no sooner 
does the conscientiousness proceeding from Righteousness 
penetrate from vdtliout inwards, than Wisdom's moral 
insight in its completeness conceals itself vdthin. There- 
fore, since the phenomena are of this nature, it is manifest 
that the comparison is not false nor the generalization 
exaggerated. If you quietly think it over in your own 
mind you will see that it is so. The same reasoning applies 
to the Pour Ultimata. If you collectively examine all 
the classical passages it will be still more obvious, and 
you will see that it is not merely the recent hypothesis 
of my insignificant self. Of tiie Five Agents, the four 
have each their counterpart, but ear'th placed at the centre ^ 
is the ground of the other four agents, the ruling factor 
in tli3 Four Seasons. This in man is Sinceriiy and has 

^ Cf. p. 409-10 and notes. In the order o£ etlierial production, Earth 
comes in the centre of the Five Agents; thus : Wood, Fire, EABTH, Metal, 
Water. These in the same order, with the exception of Earth, correspond 
to the seasons. Wood to Spring, Fire to Summer, Metal to Autumn, and 
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tlie meaiiiag of reality-; it is the groimcl of the Fbm 
Virtues, tho ruling factor in all good, (The five notes, five 
colours, live llavoiirsh'.five odours, five organs, and five 
creeping things, are all classified in the same way)4 For 
Heaven and Man are one, the subjective and objective 
arc one Laiv, flomng and pemieating in organic union so 
that there is no separating barrier. Xot to realize this 
iiieaiis that though living in the iiinh'erse we are ignorant 
of the law of that universe's existence ; though possessed 
of the form and countenanee of a man, we are ignorant of 
Iho vei*y principles which make us to be man. This 
doctrine therefore very closelj" concerns us, its iinportaiiee 
is even greater than that of the doctrines discussed in my 
former letter ; it is not merely a eoileetioii of insignificant 
items. (Reply to Yiian CM Chiuig.) 

3. CliTmg Rung asked : ' The: Book -of the Aiialecte treafe 
chiefly of Love, while l^Ienciiis combines Love and 
Righteousness, It seems to me that Confucius was 
speaking of the primordial Ether, while ^lenciiis spoke of 
its Two Modes, and I should saj that Love is the substance 
and Eiglitousness is the operation. 

^ The “ five notes which compose the C hiiieso imigical scale are 
Ohio, CliTh, Kang, Shang, and Yu, corre- 
sponding to the notes of the Western scale with the omission of the sub- 
dominant and leading notes. The ‘‘ five colours " are ^5 

blue, red^ j’^ellow, white, and black. The '‘five fiatours are 
acrid, sw'cet, bitter, and salt. The ** five 
odours are ^ , Si, ^5. rank, scorched, fragrant, frowzy, 

and rotten. The “five organs “ are |j0, ijji. ffi fij, splecix lungs, 

heart, liver, and kidneys. The “ five creeping tilings ” are m, m. 

scaly, feathered, bare-skinned, hairy, and shell -covered. 
See the Yikh Ling, Book lY in the Li. Chi, Sa^rtd Books (f the East, 
voh xxvii. 
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yho Master said : The language of Coiifiieiiis and 
Mencius had its similarities and dissimikriiies which 
ought certainlj to be explaiiied. But what we need to 
coaoem ourselves about now is to understand what Love 
isj and what Eighieousness is. ■.■When w^e understand .th^e 
two terms, clearly distinguishing their respective 
meanings^ and so obtain the means of using our efforts 
in the sphere of our own duty, then we shall be in a position 
to discuss the similarities and ■differences in the language 
of the two sages. If we do not understand these t^vo terms, 
and arc negligent of our duty, of what advantage will it be 
to us in tlic affairs of life to be able to talk oracularly 
about the langujage of the sages, and how shall we expound 
the ethical principles embodied in these two words ? In 
substance the doctrine is this ; Heaven, in the creation of 
all tilings, endowed each with its own Nature, But the 
Natme is not a material thing ; it is a principle inherent 
in me. Therefore that which gives to the Nature a 
substantive existence consists of Love, Eighteousn^^s, 
Reverence, Wisdom, and Sincerily— these five, and the 
principles of the whole universe, are included in them. 
Han Wen Kuiig® said that there are five principles which 
constitute man’s Nature, and his statement was very true. 
But his doctrine was by later teachers of philosophy mixed 
with the doctrines of Buddhism and Taoism, and so the 
Nature came to be regarded as equivalent to 'Consciousness 
and Intelligence, differing from tlie original trend of the 
doctrine of tlie Nature as taught by the saints and sages., 

^ M M here means “ meaning and principles 'h 

® The Philosopher Han Yu. 
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Of these five, that wMoh we term Sincerity is the priiic%l8 
of realify ; as in the case of Lo^'e, Righteousness, Rever- 
cnoe, and Wisdom, they are ail real, with nothing false in 
Bieirn Therefore there is no need to say anything further 
on the form Sincerity . But there are difiorenceshetweoiithe 
other four terms wRieh must he distinguished. Por Love 
is the principle of mild gentleness and kindly alfection. 
Eiglitrousiiess is the principle of judgment ami cleeision ; 
Roverenee is the priiieiple of respoctfiilness and reserve; 
Wisdom is the priiieiple: of diseriiiiinatioii between right 
and wrong. The possession of the wdiole of these four is 
what constitutes the original substance of the Xatiire. 
Before their going forth they are ilHmitablo and invisible ; 
after their going forth into operation Love becomes 
solicitude, Righteousness conscieiitloiisiiess, Re^'ereiice 
respectfulness,' and Wisdom moral insight, manifesting' 
themselves according 'to- cireumstanees, each having . its 
ramifications, but without confusion. These a:re wha:t ive^ 
term the Feelings. Therefore IMencius said, Solicitude is 
the terminal of Love, eonscientiousnass is tho terminal of 
Righteousness, respectfulness is the terminal of Revor- 
ence, and moral insight is the terminal of Wisdom.”^ 
Wlien they are calM terminals it is as tlioiigli there were 
tilings within which arc invisible, and it is only by means 
of threads put forth and manifestai extenialiy that we 
are able 'to trace their existence. For within the one 
mind the Four Tirbues have each their lines of demarca- 
tion ; and their nature-principles and feelings, substance 
and operation, also have their respective differences. These 
^ Meneius, p. 71). 
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mi^t be clearly understood, and afterwards witliiii these 
four we shall recognize the larger distinction between Love 
and Eighteousness * just as the creations and transforma- 
tions of Heaven and Earth, the course of the seasons, do 
not really go beyond the one negative and one positive 
mode. After we lia%"e clearly apprehended this, we must 
follow it up by iinderstanding the term Love, which repre- 
sents the Vital Impulse permeating and flowing in the 
midst of the four. Love itself is the original substance of 
Love, Eighteousness is Love in judigment, Eevereiice is 
Love expressing itself in graceful form, Wisdom is Love 
diseriminatiiig. Just as in the ease of the vital ether of 
spring which permeates the Pour Seasons : spring is the 
birth of life, summer is its growth, autumn is the retrac- 
tion, and winter the storing up of life. The idea, therefore, 
is expressed exactly in Oh'eng Tzii’s statement : The 
Principle of Origin of the Pour Attribtites corresponds to 
Love in the Five Cardinal Virtues ; in the narrow sense it 
is but one, in the comprehensive sense it includes the four.’' 
rVTien Confucius spoke only of Love he was speaking of it 
in its comprehensive sense, and, though he spoke only of 
Love, the other three, 'Eighteousness, Eeverence, and 
Wisdom, were included in ih Mencius, in speaking of 
Love and Eighteousness in combination, spoke in the 
narrow sense. But he did not import an additional concept 
Eighteousness into the teacliing of Confucius ; he simply 
made distinctions within the One principle. Again, the 
further combination of Eeverence and! Wisdom with these 
two is similax* ; for Rleverence is tli© manifestation of Love, 
and Wisdom is the storing up of Righteousness, but Love 

E e 
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pervades all the four. With regard to substance md 
operation, tiliere are again two wajs of expressing the 
relation, for from the point of view of Love as subjective, 
and Righteousness as objective, it is said : “ Love is man’s 
mind, and Righteousness is man’s path,” » and bo Love and 
Righteousness arc regarded as reciprocally substance and 
operation. If we discuss it from the point of view of Love 
eon-esponding to the feeling of solicitude and Righteous- 
ness to conscientiousness, we shaii with i’eference to the one 
principle, distinguish hetu'esn before manifestation, when 
we have its substance, and after manifestation, when we 
have its operation. If we understand this perfectly, and 
see it clearly, then, whether we regard it subjectively or 
objectively,- or in any other way, everything will be clear. 
But we must in daily life use exact investigation, and 
devote time .to it. 

Kung® asked further: In the lime of the Three 
Dynasties* they only spoke of tlic “ iloaa ’’ and of “ Per- 
fection”.® In the replies of Confucius to his questioners 
ho discoursed on what Love is. How do you explain this ? 

Answer. The expressions “Mean” and “Perfection” 
are to-day misunderstood as to their language and meaning, 
neither have I time just now to explain them in detail. 

^ Xlencius, p. 290- 

2 life. ; ** elegant as fine carving/* i.e. carving on tiie gurface, w'liicli 
represents tke external or objeeti?e. as contrai^ted with “ penetrating 
inwards or the subjective. ** In any other way/* lit. is n ** perpen- 
dicnlarly, horizontally, right way tip. or upside down.*' 

^ Oh‘§ng Ktuig, named at the beginning of the seetion ; see p. 414. 

^ Referring to the Emperors Yao. Shun, and Yii. 

^ See Shu. Ching^ p. 62. 
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Bu^ that it %vas not till the time of Confucios that the term 
‘‘ Love ” expoiiBclecl is beoause the vai’ions s^es passed 
on the truth from one to another, so, that it was onlj in his 
time, and hj gradual stages, that it could be expo-unded 
clearly. The superiority of Confucius to Yao and Shun 
may be seen in tliis among other things. (The Yii Slian 
Exposition.) ■ 

SINCERITY 1 

(Ten Sections esom the '‘Conveksations 

1. Ch eng is reality, and also guilelessnesis.. Prom the 
Han dynasty downwards it was r^arded solely as guile- 
lessness. When Ch'eng Tshappeiared he interpreted it as 
reality, and tlie scholars who succeeded’ liim dropped the 
meaning of giiiielessnees, forgetting that in the Docirim 
of the Blm-m both meanings occur: ; we must not regard 
Ch^eiig as meaning only reality, and guilelaseness as 
something different from Ch *eng. 

2. ^Question, What is meant by saying that the Nature 
is Truth 

Answer, The Nature is suhstantiv'e. Truth is abstract. 
The word Nature is the name of a principle, th'e word 
“ Truth is the name of a quality. The Nature is like 
this fail, Truth is as if to say, it is well made. 

^ Ch^eng thougli a different word from the fifth of the cardinal virtues^ 

Vrliich is hsin ( fg ), is similar in meaning, especially in its twofold interpreta- 
tion of “ triitli and “ sincerity The word Ch‘eng, however, is used in 
a more profound sense than hsin. Ch‘eng is the absolute ‘‘Truth'll it is 
that ** Sincerity which is the very foundation of Divine Law^ 5C S ^ 
^ see D.M., p. 277 and note. 
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The Philosopher said further : Wu Fengi said, “Tmth 
is tlio ethical principle of the Decree, the ilean. is the 
ethical principle of the Nature, Love is the ethical principle 
of the Mind," This statement is excellent in its discrimina- 
tion. I would, however, prefer the word “virtue" to 
“ ethical principle ” as more apt. The expression “ ethical 
principle " does not perfectlj fit the meaning. 

3. The Master asked his pupils how they would 
distinguish between Sincerity and Serioxisness. 

They each quoted Ch'eng TzQ’s statement ^ as the correct 
answer. 

The Master said. : Seriousness is the opposite of wanton- 
noss. Sincerit;^'- is the opposite of deception. 

4. Sinceriiy is reality. Seriousness is awe. 

5. Someone asked : Is Truth the substance and Love 
its operation ? 

Answer. Law is one. As having real existence it is 
Truth. As to suhstanco, it is the reality of the four 
principles— Lovo, Bighteousneas, Beveii’enee, and Wisdom; 
as to operation, it is the reality of the four feelings— solici- 
tude, oonscientiousneas, respectfulness and moral insight. 
Therefore it is said : “ The Five Cardinal Virtues, and the 
hundred varieties of conduct, apart from Truth have no 
existence, for tlius they would have no reality, and so could 
not even he named." 

6. Some one asked ; Is it possible hy concentration to 
attain to Sincerity and Seriousne® ? 
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Inswer, Sincerity and Serionsness are- not' identic|aL 
Sincerity is Hie prindiple of reality. It is' to b'e the same 
whetiier .-before' men’s faces or be'Mnd their backs. ■ In. 
doing a thing, to do it perfectly is Sincerity. If ire do it 
partially, and talk exaggeratedly a.bO'iit how : we ■ will do 
it, while all the time we are really indifferant as to whether 
we do it in this particnlar way or not— that is tho opposite 
of Sincerily, Serionsness is to be “cautions and appre- 
hensire’h^ 

7. I Cli'nan said: “ Singleness of mind is what is termed 
Sincerily, wholeheartedness is what is termed IngjennonS" 
ness,” I regard ingenuousness as in some respects the 
operation of Sincerity ; for example, when we say wo 
“hate a bad smell, and lore what is beautiful”/ and in 
fact do so completely — that is Sincerity. If we do so 
to the extent of only eight or nine-tenths and to the extent 
of one-tenth do not, then there is an admixture of thd 
empty and false, and that is not Sincerity. Ingenuousness 
is to be wholeheaxted, and to be wholehearted is the sain© 
as what I am saying is the explanation of Sincerity ; 
therefore I say, Ingenuousness is in some reispects the 
operation of Sincerity. 

8. Singleness of Mind is what is termed Sincerity, 
wholeheartedness is what is teimed IngenuousnesB. 
Sincerity is spontaneous reality, apart from any action 
accompanidng it : ^ it is subjective. Ingenuousness, oin 

1 p. 24B. 

2 an, p. 230. 

^ Lit. : “ but. at this pomt it is as yet -uxiaccompauiod by action.'" 
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the other hand, is seen in dealing with affairs and things : 
it is ohjectivo. 

9. QtieMon. “To be devoid of anything false is the 
path of Sincerity.” 1 Is the way to seek Sineoritj, then, 
not to allow any self-deception ? 

Anstifer. He who is devoid of anything false is a saint. 
To say .Uiat tho saint is devoid of anything false is all 
right, but you cannot say that the saint must not allow 
self-deception. 

Qiml'ion. Is not this just the same ri,3 Is expressed in the 
passage : “ Sincei'iiy is the law of Heaven, to Ihink upon 
Sincerity and so attain to it is the law of man.’*’ ? - 
Anstifer. Yes, to be devoid of anything false is spon- 
taneous. Sincerity, to allow no self-deception is Sincerity 
acquired by effort. 

‘ 10. Wei Tao®* asked about the passage : “ To bo devoid 
of anything false is what is termed Siiiccril j' ; not to allow 
self-deception is a lower atteinmont.” 

Answer. It is not that Sincerity is because of tho fibsenoo 
of the false ; the absence of tho false is Sincerity, The 
phrase, “,tihe absence of the false,” is all -comprehensive, 
taking in the whole sphere of operation, leaving no room 
for anything else in opposition to it. The phrase, “ not 
to allow self-deception,” implies two things in opposition 
to each other 

* jfi P*'- T, t. 2. 

’ D.M., p. 277. 

® See p. 399, n. 2. 

* Tkat is, .1 haT 0 fco make up my mind not to tlcceivc ; ife is not tlie 

natural spontaneous outcome of the perfect nature. 
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*^(Foue Sections fkom the “ Cohlecteb Waitings''.) 

' 1. ^■ufistion. Liu Ch'i CliiL asked Wen . Eung^ akout 
tlie methods of Sincerity, Wen Kimg replied: “We 
should begin by sincerity of speech/’ Is this not what is 
meant hj the passage in the “ Yi Ching which speaks of 
“ attention to speech and establishing sincerity/’/ 

Amtmr, It is near it, (Eeply to Ch eng' Yiin Fu.) 

2. QaesMon, A student tasked me the question : “In 
tho Literari/- Reinain^ it is said, ' Sincerity is followed 
by Seriousness ’ ; and of the time before we have reached 
Sincerity it is said; * By Seriousness we can attain • to 
Sincerity/ I suppose, then, that the answer to the 
question : How can I attain to Sincerity ? would be that 
there is no way so good as to be wholly guided by Serious- 
ness ? I^ replied, “ ' Sincerity is the law of Heaven' ; ^ 
it may also be expressed as the principle of reality. The 
man in whom Seriousness is perfected is a sage. To 
rectify oneself and be inspired by a sense of awe may also 
be regarded as Seriousness. The learner should use his 
strength in both these directions.” 

Anst4)'er, Seriousness is apprehension, as if there were 
something' feared. Sincerity is truth, and the utter absence 
of anything false. The meaning of the two words is 

^ Ssu-Ma IvTiang, one of whose pupils was Liu AnShih jH;), style 
Ch*i CMh ; see Giles’ Biog. Diet., p. 4S0. 

^ Ti Ching^ p. 410. 

3 One of Hu Chi Sui’s pupils. 

‘ :k m (Ta Shih) refers to the questioner himself, viz. ; Ku Chi Sui, 

whose fning W'as Ta Shih ; see p, 22, n, 3, 
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cHIerent,! Tliesenteneej "‘Sinceritj is followed by SerMis- 
ness/’ means : wiien the motivos arc sincere the heart 
becemes upright. The sentence, “ By Seriousness we can i 
attain to Sincerity/' means : altlioiigli the motives as yet i 
are not sincere, yet l>y constant apprelicnsiveiiess we shall j 
become afraid to allow self-deception, and so attain to 
Sincerity. This is what Cheng T^il inearit. 'Your ;* 
questioner had a glimmering of this idm, and was uiiablo 
to put it into words ; hut yoiir answer misses the point. 

(Reply to Hu Chi Sui.) 

3. Question. What is your opinion of Jlr. Lilts- statc- 
mmtf Truth (Cheng) is the reality of Law ? 

Answer, Tho meaning of the word Cl/eng is reality^ i 
but its use in the classics differs in different places and can- 
not bo expressed in one definition. For examine, as Mr. Lfi 
uses it here it has the same meaning as in Chou Teu s f 

saying, ** What we speak of as Truth is the foundation of i 

sainthood,” 3 where the word means reality. In Chou Tzu s | 

saying, “The saint is wholly sincere (Ch'eiig)/'^ the | 

meaning is that- in this case the man really |)ossesscs this i 

principle; as in the phrase in the DocirikG of the Mean^ j 

“ The individual possessed of the most entire Sincerity 
that cim exist under Heaven." ^ What Wcni Eiing speaks 
of as cheng is what “The Great Learning refers to in I 

the phrase, “making the thoughts sincere ^ that is, % 

^ Hu Chi Sui makes them parallel. 

2 Prohahly Lli Yii Shit ; see p. 60, n. 1, but I have not been able to 
find the passage quoted. 

® See Tiling Shu, , pt. ii, chap. i. '* Ibid., eliap. ii. I 

® n.M., p. 293. ® Beferred to on p. 423. G.L., p. 230, li 
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milking the heart true:, and not- allowing self-deception. 
(Eeplj to an unnamed questioner.) 

4. Question. Gli'eng Tzii said, To. he devoid of any 
tiling false is what is termed Sincerity, ; not to allow self- 
deception is a lower attainment. To be devoid of anything 
false is the Sdneerity of the saint : not to allow any self- 
deception is the Sineerity of the learner.”^ What is your 
O'piiiion ■? 

This section of Cheng Tzu*s is appaa'ently a 
deiinition of the meaning of the term, and not intended 
to define the differing ranks of men. (Eeply to Cheng 
yiinPii.) 

INGENUOUSNESS AND TEUTH ■ 

(Twelve Sections fuom the ** Conv;eesations ”.) 

1. Ingenuousness proceeds from within, Truths has 
reference to actions. Ingenuonsness is the expression of 
one’s whole heart, Truth is perfect accord with one’s 
principles. 

2. A true heart— -this is the citadel ^ for the learner. 

^ It 2 .^ 

- Ghung and hsin (fg) can neither of them be rendered con- 

sistently by one English word. The common rendering of Chung is 
‘Royalty but it has a wider meaning than that word represents, and 
in most cases the better rendering is “ ingenuousness Similarly with 
ksi/t, its use is very varied. As has been seen already it is one of 
the Five Cardinal Virtues, and as such is perhaps best rendered by the 
word ‘‘ sincerity Here it is contrasted with ‘‘ loyalty '' or “ingenuous- 
ness 'C and explained as objective ; in this connexion its meaning is some- 
times “faithfulness” or “fidelity”, hut most often “truth” or “truth- 
folness 

3 II i:|j is Hsi An, and Ipf ^ is Honanfu, the ancient I.o Yang, both 
former capitals of the Empire. The learner must have a “ true heart ” as 
the citadel of his personality if he is to be successful. 
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He must first obtain this, thm only can lie succeed in tTie 
practice of Siiiceriiy. If lie -has it not, to preserve the 
mind is the same m to Ime it; Iiow then can fhere be 
success ? The saying, He' whose goodness is part of 
himself is a man of truth/’ ^exactly expresses this thought, 

3, Troth is tho evidence of Ixigeniiousnoso. Ingcnuotis- 
ness is complete self-expra^ion.^ ^^lanifc^sted in deeds it 
becomes Truth, so that Ingeniiousn-ess is seen in Truth, 

4. Ingenuousness and Truth are one and tlio same thing. 
But, as proceeding from the mind in complete self- 
expression it is Ingenuousness ; as tasted by principle and 
found to be in accord with it,, it is Truth. Ingenuousness 
is the root of Truth, Truth is the outcome of Ingenuous- 
ness, 

o- Ingenuousness and Truth are one and t!ie same thing 
but aro related to each other, as the subjeetive and 
objective, as tlie source and issue, tho root and fruit. Sub- 
jectively it is Ingenuousness, objectyively it is Truth. You 
may describe them as one or separately; you will bo equally 
correct. 

6. (Questmn, IngenuoiiBness is truth in ihe heart. In 
tho service of a fetlier it is called filial piety, in tho treei- 
ment of friends it is called fidelity, it is only in the service 

^ Mencius, p. 366. 

® Of. section i. The expression means an exhaustive 

expression of self, either in word or deed, and may he either loyalty, or 
as is more often the case here, ingenuousness. It is to be ** wliole-stdfed 
if the expression may foe allowed, and is parallel to ^ ijji , whole- 
hearted.'* It is contrasted with ^ which means the exhaustive 
representation of fact *\ 
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of the. sovereign that it comes: to 'foe called loyalty.^ Why 
is this ?■ 

, Ajisiver, In the caee of parents, brothers or friends, 
the essential principle of their duty is mutual affection ; 
whereas, in the ease of serving a sovereign, the place of 
duty is one of great awe; and whenever men in this 
position act under constraint^ it is because iheir action does 
not proceed from sincerity of heart. ^ Therefore this virtue 
is^ expressed by the' Sage -as “ Serving the sovereign with 
loyalty.’’® 

^■iiestiofL What is the difference between Ingenuous- 
ness and Sincerity? 

Afismr, Ingenuousness and Sincerity are both the 
principle of reality. Singleness of mind is Sincerity, and 
whole-heartedness is Ingenuousness. Sincerity is the 
fundamental ruling factor of the mind ; Ingenuousness 
is the operation of sincerity, but this operation, 
as Ingenuousness, is only subjectively manifested. 

7, Someone asked: How are we to compare the com- 
plete self-expression of Ingenuousness in tiie learner with 
the “ inclestruotihility of perfect Sincerity ” ^ in the saint ? 

A?mm\ It is one and the same thing. But there 
are differences in degrecB of perfection. There is the 
Ingenuousness of the ordinary man, the Ingenuousnesis 
of the learner, the Ingenuousness of the wise man, 

^ The same word as that rendered ingenuousness. 

^ Constrain fe means that the Minister's obedience to the sovereign is 
contrary to what he would do if his actions accorded with his own heart. 
Constraint, therefore, is an evidence of insincerity. Note, in this and the 
following sections the word translated ^ * sincerity ” is ch^eriff (|^). 

® Analects, III, xix (p. 25). * D.M., p. 283. 
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ancl the IngeiiiiOESiiess of the holy man. In the ordiiiai^^ 
man. eren though ife is no more than iiiiaiieered simplicity ^ 
and honesty, it is still Ingemioasness. 

Chill Clihng- said: The word in the ex[»r;?.>sioii 

“ self-expression corresponds to i^erfeet sinccrily and 
** complete to 'Andestructibility Ihudect siiieeritY 
etfiTcsponds to the expression '‘The Divine and 

'Anciestnid'ibility to “how profound it is and 
undying ! 

8. Wen Chen asked about the statenif; iit : “ Complete 
self-expression is what is termed Ingeriiioiisiicss, to be 
real is what is termed Truthd^ ^ 

Answer. Iiigennoiisiiess and Truth are one principle ; 
as proceeding from the heart it is Ingeiiiioiisness, as estab- 
lished by actual fact it is Truth. Ingmiioiisness may be 
described as stating a matier to others wholly and exactly 
as it is perceived by oneself ; if one only states the Iialf 
and is not willing to state the whole, it is disingcniiousiiess. 
To say a thing is when it is, and i$ no!: when it is not, 
is Truth. They are one and the same prineiplo ; as pro- 
ceeding from the mind it is called Ingoniiousness, 
as evidenced in objective fact it is Truth. 

Wen Chen replied : “The outgoing of oneself In com- 
plete eelf-expreseion is Ingenuousness ; perfect eorre- 
Sipondence with object is Truth.'' The outgoing in 

1 If. ^ ^ “simple/’ ‘‘ imaffectccL” 

® Huang Ivan if?"), Chili Cli*ing, a disciple of Ciin Hsi ; see 
p. 246, n. 2 . 

® B.M., p. 283. 

^ The statement is hy I Ch*aaii ; see p, 4S0. 
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.'Ctiiaplete self-expression is to. be wliole-selfed.^ Truth 
aS'4>srfect correspond eiice with. 'object may be, illustrated 
thus: To call art incense burner an ineense burner and 
a table a table is to be true, and not to contradict fact; 
to call an iiioeiise burner a table and vice versa is to con- 
tradict fact and to be untrue. 

9. 'Question, iWith regard to the statement, “ Complete 
sell-expression is what is termed- Ingenuousness, tO' be 
real is what is termed Truth,’’ since Truth is reality, and 
you, sir, said the other day that Ingenuousness is reality 
in the heart, I am puzzled to know what constitutes the 
difference between them. 

Amww, Ingenuousness is subjective, while Trutli has 
an objective reference. "For example, the intention to do 
a thing has to do with Ingenuousness; as objectively 
aeoomplished it is Truth. Or when a man asks you what 
is the property of fire, and you say, ‘Ht is heat ’’—that is 
Ingenuousness. That it is reaJlj heat— is Truth. If there 
is subjective realily there will be correspondjng objective 
reality ; if there is not subjeetive reality, then objectively 
there will be the absence of reality ; as is expressed, in 
the statement, Without sincerity, there can be nothing ” ; ^ 
if the mind itself is unreal, what can there be in the way 
of real things in its manifestation?® 

^ See p. 426, n. 2. - DM.,, p. 282. 

^ In Ms notes on the passage just quoted from the Doctrine of the 
Mean, Legge translates a comment from the Ef |§ thus: “All 
that fill up the space between heaven and earth are things (^). They 
end and they begin again ; they begin and proceed to an end ; every 
change being accomplished by sincerity, and every phenomenon having 
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1 


10. Question. In the statement, “ The outgoing ef 
oneself in complete self-expression is Ingenuousness,” 

not say, “ To turn inwards and scardi oneself ? ” 

Amufcr. To speak of turning inwards and searching 
oneself is to speak of what is wholly devoid of action ; 
how then could the 'writer ^ have connectetl this sentence 
■svith what follows ? To express the mind in such a way 
that there is absolutely nothing left unexpressed— that is 
Ingenuousness, and Tioith is included in it. As the common 
saying expresses it : “ Men never say more than a third 
of what is in their mind”; to act thus is to 
lack Ingenuousness. To accord with and enter into objec- 
tive facto and things without any conflicting element is 
what is termed Truth. Subsequently, I Ch'uan saw fre- 
quently that this statement was not clear, and therefore 
restated it thus : “ Complete self-expression is what is 
termed Ingenuousness, to be real is what is termed Truth,” 
which is satisfactory and clear. 

11. ^^^esiion. Ming Tao and I Ch'uan explained In- 
genuousness and Truth as internal and external, subjec- 
tive and objective. How is this ? 

Answer. “ Complete self-expression is %vhat is termed 
Ingenuousness Ingenuousness manifested in objective 
fact is Txudi. To regard them as subjective and objec- 
tive is right too. As proceeding from myself in complete 

sincerity xinceasmgly in it. So far as tlie mind of man is concerned, if 
there be not sincerity, tlien every movement of it is vain and false. How 
can an unreal mind accompilsli rea^ tMngs f Although it may do Hometliing 
it is simply equivalent to nothing." 

^ I Ch‘uan ; see below. 
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s^f- expression iOis IngeiiiiousB^^^ as seen by, otliers it 
is Trntli. ■ 

Are they not one and the same thing? 

They are one principle. 

'■Qumtion. Why is the word ‘‘Truth” sometimes used 
and not ■“ Ingenuousness'” ? 

Answer. Because it is used as including botii the sub- 
jective and objective. 

Question. Why is tire word “ Ingenuousness ” some- 
times used and not “ Truth” ? 

Answer. Apart from Ingenuousness tliero cannot be 
Truth. If there be Ingenuousness there must bo Truth. 

The Phiiosoplier said further. : It is like some affair 
which one has seen, and in relating it to others he only 
tells a third of wha,t he saw, keeping back the rest. That 
is to be lacking in Trutli, for how can it be said to be in 
ac(X>rd with fact, and without any conflicting element ? ^ 
If one asks me : ‘‘ Where have you come from to-day ? ” 
I ought to reply : “ From the Ta Chung Temple.” There- 
fore the Master Ch‘eng said : “ Singleness of mind is what 
is termed Sincerity, whole-heartedness is what is termed 
Ingenuousness ; as it is in tlie heart it is Honesty ,2 as 
manifested in objective fact it is Truth.” 

12. Question. In the statement, “ Completeness in the 
representation of a thing is Truth,” the expression “ com- 

^ Prefers back to a sentence in Section 10, p. 430. The illustration is 
a ease of ingenuousness, but the Piiilosoplier shows that it is also a case 
of truth. 

2 j:|:i ^ is the name of one of the hexagrams in the Ji (see Yi Ching, 
p. 199; and note on p. 290) ; hence the use here of these two words, == 

heart and “ sincerity or “ honesty in the older sense of the 

word ; cl. p. 304. 
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plcteness in tiie representation of a thing ” is the same, is 
it not, as “ perfect correspondence with a thing ” 

A?;s«’er. Yes. 

(Two Sectioxs feom the “Collected WitiTivos ”.) 

1. ^ncsNon. You, sir, said that Ingenuon.sncss and 
Truth are one principle, but looting at the point of view 
from which each is used they are diil'erent. -Vs I under- 
stand it, tJiey are one principle, but subjectively it is 
called Ingenuousness, and objectively it is called Truth. 
“Complete self-expression” refers to the mind, while the 
word ‘ ‘ tiling ” calls attention to the principle of the thing ; 
therefore the mind which expresses itself completely is 
ingenuous, and the principle which corresixnids with the 
thing is true. Although there is the difference between 
the subjective and objective, the point is that both are 
TIICTH2 in myself. 

Answer. “ Mind ” and “ principle ” cannot lie contrasted, 
as subject and object. Substitute “act” for “ principle ” 
and you will bo right. “ Perfect corre.sjiondeneo with 
a thing” does not mean correspondence with the principle 
of a thing, but in defining a certain thing to make your 
definition perfectly correspond with the reality of that 
thing. This is what is termed Truth. (Eeply to 
Fan Kung Shu.) 

^ Gf. section 10, p. 430. ^ “completeness in the representa- 

tion of a tiling means that in the treatment of any matter, or in the 
nse of any thing, there is a complete expression of the principles inherent 
in that matter or thing. 

® Oh^ng ( Ij^) a different word from the word (AsiV) rendered Truth 
in the rest of this section ; cf. p. 419, n. L 
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^2. QiieBtion. In tli© statement, '‘Singleness of mind is 
what is termed Sincerity, and whole-heartedness is what 
is termed Ingemionsiiess,’’ what really is the distinction 
meant ? Again, does the statement, “ Ingeixnonsness is 
the law of tleaveii,'^ mean the same thing as 
whole-Iieartadness ^ : , 

A}?swer. The sentence, “Singleness of mind is what 
is termed refers specially to the substance ; 

the sentence, “ IVhole- heartedness is what is termed In- 
genuousness/’ refers to the operation of this substance. 
The sentence, “ Ingenuousness is the law of Heayen,” is 
contrasted with “the extension of one’s self”, the quality 
of sympathy, and refers definitely to the meaning of the 
expression “whole-heartedness”. (Reply to Lit Tzii Yo.) 

INGENUOUSNESS AND SYIvIPATHY 
(Seven Sections feom the “Conversations”.) 

1. Ch'eng Tzii said, “The saying, ‘The Decree of 
Heaven, how profound it is and undying ! corresponds 
to Ingenuousness ; it is the principle of reality permeating 
all things. ‘ The method of Oh‘ien is to eliange and trans- 
form, so that everything obtains its correct nature 
as ordained by Heaven,’ ® corresponds to sympathy ; it is 
the principle of reality extended to tlie object.” 

Shoii Yo asked : Explained in this way, is the meaning 
similar to that of the words “ Ingenuousness ” and “ Sym- 
pathy” in the saying, “The doctrine of our Master to 
Ingenuousness and Sympathy, that is all”?^ 

^ The statement is by Ming Tao, see ^ ^ , pt. xiii, p. 23 ; for its 
explanation see below, pp. 437-8. 

- D.M., p. 235. ® Yi Ghing , p. 213. ^ Analects, IV, xv , 2 (p. 34). 
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Answrr. There is bat one Ingemioiisness aud Syaj- 
} atli V : How can tbex’6 be two ? Even the dilierenee 
bi'twcen that of the saint and of the oi’dinan’ man is not 
vcij great. 

The PhiIoso}3her said further : Complete self-expression 
does not mean a complete e.xpressiou of tho Truth 
as it is in mj’self : complete seiX-oxpre.ssion IS 
Truth. (It is to be feared that there is a lacuna 
herc.)^ If there is a falling short of the Avhole, 
there is, to that extent, imreulify. For example, I desire 
to be filial ; although I am two-thirds filial, and only 
onc-third short of the complete thing, I am still to that 
extent not trixo to my purpose. Even if I am nine-tenths 
filial, and no more than the trilling one-tenth short of the 
whole, I am still untrue to my purpose. 

2. Ingenuousness is subjective, Sympathy is ofjjective. 
Ingenuousness is the absence of even a hair’s -breadth of 
self-deception ; Sympathy is, “ in ray treatment of niysoif 
and others, to act equally, according to the nature of the 

■ 

■ ease, A- , 

3. In explaining Ingenuousness and Sympathy the 
IMaster pointed his two hands towards himsoif to represent 
Ingenuousness, and turned them outwards to represent 
Sympathy. 

4. Ingenuousness is but one, but it produces hundreds 
and thousands of varieties of Synapathy. 

^ A note by the Chinese conipik-r. 

= Ti CMng, p. 286. 
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.®5.^ Tlie.miiii iii 'eqiiilibrmm is lAgenuousnes^ cam- 
parisoii' with one’s .own mind is Sympathy. ^ This mode 
of expression is to? be seen in Hie commentaiy on the 
Chon Eitiiarh^ . . 

' ■ 6. QiiesUon. What do yon mean when you say, “ Com-' 
parisoii with one’s own mind is Sympathy’’ ? ■ 

Answer. By comparison ” I mean to compare the 
mind of another with my own, and so put myself in their 
place. Lore is not very different from Sympathy. Love is 
spontaneous. Sympathy springs from comparison and 
transference of one’s self. 

7. Liu asked for an explanation of Ingenuousness and 
Sympathy. 

■Am9wer. Ingenuousness is the principle of reality. In- 
genuousness is the one principle, ’Sympathy is its innumer- 
able functions. For example, the saying, “The Decree 
of Heaven, how profound it is and undying; represents 
simply this ono principle of reality in its all-pervading 
operations producing all things : the ox receives it and 
is an ox, the horse receives It and is a horse, grass and 
trees receive it and are grass and trees. 

^ There is a play on the word here. The word “ ingeimoiisness ” is 
composed of the two ideographs, i:j:i = “ eqi^ihbrhim and ~ “ mind'h 
“Sympathy’' is composed of ^n=='‘lihe" and =:= “mind". See 
■■next section. ... . , 

- A work, believed to have been composed during the Clioii dynasty, 
containing detailed descriptions of the duties of the various olheers of 
state. See Wjdie's J^''oies on Chinese Literature (1S67), p. 4. 
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(Fite Sections eegm the “Collected WsrTixcs”.)* 

1. Chang Wa Kou said, “Sympathy springs from 
Ingenuousness. Ingemiousness induces self-reproach, and, 
knowing the ditEcuIty of conquering cur, selves, we realize 
that everywhere those who have not learned the meaning 
of their Nature are not so much to he blamed.” He also 
said, “ When we know the difficult* in our own case of 
conquering self, we realize that all men evoi'jnvhere ought 
to be treated with Sympathy.” According to my \iew 
Sympathy .springs from Ingoniiousness. Ttling Too, Hsieh 
Tzti, Hou TkQ,^ have all atlirmed that, but their explana- 
tion is not the same as this. To say, “ When we know 
in our own case the dilEcultj’’ of conquering self, we realize 
that all men everywhere ought to be treated with Sym- 
pathy,” is to treiit men according to our owm selfishness, 
whereas the real meaning of Sympathy is not that at all. 
The Cheng McngSiiys: “To blame ourselves as we blame 
others is to fulfil the Moral Law. To love others ns we 
love ourselves is to perfect Love, ileasure your oxi>ecta- 
tions of mon by the mass,- aad you will find thorn easily 
led .2 This is the true identity of the external world with 

^ Hsioh Tz& is Hsich Liang Tao; see p. 322, n. 3. lion T/.fi is 
Hou Chung Liang ftp S}> Shih .Sheng ^), a puiii! of 
Ch‘6ng Ming Tao and highly esteemed by his master. 

^ That is : do not expect every man to be a sage. 

° A their original setting the three sentenees 

quoted are given as the author’s explanation of three sayings of Confucius, 
viz. “ In the way of the noble man there are four things, to not one of 
which have I as yet attained " ; “ What you do not like, when done to 
yourself, do not do to others " ; “ The noble man governs men according 
to their nature, with what is proper to them, and as soon as they change 
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rfjself. Let .everyone be in accord witL principle and 
never disobey it. Tlie words of tlie saints and sages liave 
their guiding principles, and this is- what is expressed as 
'governing men acoordiBg to their nature’.’’^ Although 
the statement is, " Measure jmur expectations of men by 
the mass/' the writer would also say, The Moral Law 
is not far from men,'' ^ so that those who constitute the 
''mass " still possess this Moral Law. ■ To take one's own 
inability to conquer selfishness, and use it as- a reason for 
tolerating others and to assist them to perfect their wicked- 
ness, is for men to lead one another to become like birds 
and beasts ; and what more glaring instance of the very 
reverse of Ingenuousness and Sympathy could there be 
than that ? (Criticism of Chang Wa Kou's exposition 
of the Docirme of the MeoM^\) 

2. Question. In the statement : " Sympathy is Love's 
bestowal, affection is the operation of Love,"^ I do not 
know what is the differenoe between ''bestowal" 
and " operation 

Ans'ioer. What Sympathy bestows is affection ; if there 
were no Sympaithy, the affection, even if it existed, could 
not reach its object. (Eeply to Fan Tzu Shan.) 

3. Question. Ch'eng Tzu considered Ingenuousness as the 
law of Heaven, and Sympathy as the Law of Man. Does 

wliat is wrong, lie stops.” It will be noted that the golden rule in the 
negative form as enunciated by Confucius assumes the positive form as 
explained bj^ Chang Tsai. 

^ D.M., p. 258. It is probable that the quotation from the C'kivg- 
Ming extends to this point, though it does not exactly correspond with 

the passage in the ^ , 

a Ibid., p. 257. 


^See^ H, pt. xiii, i 23. 
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not. this mean that Ingemionsnass is the possession of tie 
saint, and its operation one witli Heaven itself, while Sym- 
pathy is tho law of belmviote . towards men ? 

Aiwmi\ One’s beliavion.r towards oneself is not different 
in principle from one’s- behavionr to otiiors. Tiie distinc- 
tion here made between. Heaven and man meam siiriply 
•tlie .cliff cr.e lice between snbstenoa and its operation P (lleply 
to Yen Sliih Heiig.) 

4. Your treafise on Sympathy is exeollenl, but in the 

Crrciit Le^tTBinf the phrase ^hneasriring srjiiare’’^ 
always occurs after the phrase *■'* investigation of things’h^ 
For principles most first of all be clear, and the heart 
true ; lilieii in what we desire or do not desire we shall 
naturally attain to what is correct. Afterwards, when we 
extend tliis to exteraai tilings, in the treatmeiit of them; 
also iTo shall not fail to be correct, so that there will bo 
no soparalvion between the external wairlcl and If 

otherwise, and, alloimig ourselves to be ruled by selfish- 
ness and personal convenience, we seek to extend this to 
others, we shall fail even to establish tho law of man ; on 
tho contrary, wo shall drive a wdiole world into making 
itself a den of selfisliness and evil-mongeriiig. (Reply to 
Hwang Shang Po.) 

5. Modem scholars look u|X>a Ingenuousness 
and Sympathy as simply substance and operation. The 

1 That is, fell© compairison is really between tlie hw of Heaven anil tiie 
law of Man, between wMeb there is this relation of substance and operation, 
source and flow- Human desire originates In Divine Law and becomes 
evil in its flow. Of. p. 395. 
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'fubstaace is as. expressed in the laying, “ Perfectio'n also 
is ■aiidjiiig ”, ; operatioa is as expressed indhe saying, 
'"' It fills tlie 'iiniverse:.’’ “ Tlie substance is^ ' real and iin- 
clianging, its operation is broad and all-penetrating. But 
substance and operation are from one source and cannot 
be separated. Therefore Cii 'eng Tzu said, "I regard the 
two terms Ingemiousness and Sympathy as reciprocally 
cacli the operation of the other.'’ And the Master said, 
“My doctrine is that of an all-peryading unity. 

Answer, This statement is very good. (Eej 3 ly to Lii 
Tzti Yo,) 

SEDATENISS AND SERIOUSNESS^ 

(PiVE Sections fbom the "Conveesatioxs ”.) 

1 . Question^ Wliy are Love and Seriousness spoken 
of in combination? 

Answer, From the time of Shang Ts/ai-"^ the word 

^ DJL, p. 285. 2 Mencius, p. 60. 

^ Analects. IV. xv, 1 (p. 33). 

* Gting ( ^ 2 ^) in its most frequent us© is reverence as accorded to others. 
Throughout this section, however, its special reference is, not to persons, 
but to actions — expressing the spirit in which actions are done. Legge, 
in such connexions, clinging to tlie idea of reverence, translates the word 
by such expressions as “reverent attention'', “reverential carefulness", 
ote. Soothill and Ku Hung Ming for the most part break away from the 
word “ reverence " and adopt the renderings “ serious ", “ earnest ", and 
in a few instances, “ self-respect," All these meanings are to be found 
in the word “ ehing " in diHerent connexions. The prevailing meaning 
here is an awe-inspired seriousness, the inward attitude which characterizes 
the actions of the noble man, answering to sedateness, the external 
demeanour appropriate to this inward attitude ; in one or two instances, 
-however, the word “ earnestness " expresses the meaning better. C£. 
Suzuki's Early Chinese Philosophy, pp. 56-7 

® See p. 322, n. 3 
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Scrioiisiiess ” lias teen considered small and inadequate''; 
it iras therefore felt necessary to add the vorJ “Love’h 
But as a matter of fact there is no need for the ivord 
“LovtPh If a man has seriousness Love is iaeliidt’ii 
in .ltd . 

2. Sedateness has to do vdth deineanoiuq Earnestness 
with action. When anything is to be doiiej to put one's 
heart into it, and do it without any ^varermg of the iiiiiifE 
this is Eamesiness. Sedateiiess is objeefive inanifa-tiilkm, 
Earnestness is subjective. From the point of view of 
making oneself sincere, “ Sedateiiess’’' is the nicire im- 
IX)rtant word ; from the point of view of action, 

Earnestness’’ is more appropriate. 

3. Li tho initial stage of learning, tlie word 
“Seriousness” is more applicable,; in tlie final stage, 
when the virtue is acquired, “ Scdateiiess ” is mors:‘ luituraE 
Seriousness pertains to action. It is true tliat in the more 
comprehensive sense we speak of “seriously cultivating 
one’s self ”,2 of “maintaining iiiwajal correciiicws by 
seriousness ” ; ^ but regarded only in, thf3 narrower sense 
of the word it has to do with action, and Sedateiiess witli 
demeanour. 

4. Apropos of the statement that the two words Sedale- 
ncss and Seriousness stand in the same relation to one 
anotlier as Ingenuousness and Truth, scmcono said : 
Seriousness is subjective. Sedateness is the objeotivo mani- 
festation, 

^ Love is the sotiTce of aE virtues. ® Analects, XIV, xlv (p. 

3 Yi Cking, -p. 4:20, 
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•Amticr, When we' speak .of-obJeetiTe manifestation we 
are apt to think of it as nobler than the.eubjeetive, because 
it must reach to an overflowing fullness before it can be 
objcctivelj manifested, ; how tlien can the subjective be 
superior ? It must not be forgotten^ however, that the 
subjective is ilio source. 

5. QuestifjfL What is the differenee between Sedate- 
riess Qiid Seriousness? 

Amuer, Sedateness refers, to demeanour I'* The virtue 
of the demeanour is ealled sedatenasS'^'P '*Tlie Imnds 
were respectful in demeanour./')^ ■ Seriousims refers to 
action. In liaiidijng public business be seriousd’ ^ '' In 
his duties his em*e is to be earnest.’")^ 

'f^uestiofn How does Eamestness-refer to action? 

'Ansmer, If, at this moment, I am' doing anjtliiBg, 
I must put n\y wliole heaid into it to be satisfactory — I am 
not, of course, sx>eaking of bad tilings. If I am studying 
the Aimlects^'^ and my mind is on Mencius ’b how can 
I understand what I read ? We shall never succeed in 
anything we do if while doing it the tnind is on something 
else. ■ 

The Philosopher said further : Seriousness includes the 
idea of apprehension. 

Again he said : When one is occupied about something, 
the mind is concentrated on that one thing ; when one 
is not occupied ivith anything, '.the mind is clear. 

* S&u Ching, p. 326. 

“ Li Chi, Tol. ii, p. 2.1 “Kospeefcful” isthesame wor(l(^)as “sedate”. 

® Analects, XIII, si.x {p. 135) ; cf. SoothaL 

* Ibid., XVI, X (p. 178) ; ef. Soothai. 
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Again lie said : Stateness is cautious^ Serioiisness*53 
apprehonsiTe, majestic. 3Iajt:^ty and awe, liov;- 

CTCr, are not the qualities mith wiiieli we serve our parents, 
so that dignify in this eomiexion would he out of place. 
But in our hearing towards those below us there should be 
dignity:, as is said in the pmssage, Let him preside over 
them with digJiitT and thev will revere If dkmitv 

be lacking in the transaction of business the people will 
not revere him, 

(ThHIJ; SrCTIOXS FROM THE COLLECTED IVuiTIXGS '\) 

L (Question. The two words Sedateness and 
** Seriousness occur frequently in the 'h-inaleets and 
** Mencius ; for example, *"The noble man is serious 
and free from fault, in intereoui^se with others he is sedate 
and courtly *Mn private life be sedate, in haiiclLing 
public hiisiness be serious,’’^ *Mii Iiis conduct of himself 
he was sedate, in sening his superiors he was serious ^ 
“To 111‘ge one’^s sovereign to difficult achi»wenieuts 
may be called showing respect for him. To set before 
him what is good and repress his perversities may be 
called showing eaimostness in Iiis behalf/' The Master 
I Cldoan said: “The objective niaiiifesfafioii is wixat is 
tamed Sedateness, -and the subjective quality is wiiat is 
termed Seriousness/^® for Sediiteness and Serioutsriess are 
one principle in ite objeotive and subjective aspects. 
If we explain the passages in the “ Analects '' and 

^ Analects, 11, xx (p, 16). ^ Ibki, XII, t, 4 (p. 117). 

» Ibid., XIII, xix (p. 1S5). * Ibk!., V. xv (p. 4C|. 

^ Mencius, p. 168, I&. P^- t. 10. 
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eneius” according to tliis definition, it docs not seem to 
fit. Is it not tliat thej differ in degree ? 

Answer, Sedafeness lias to do with demeanour^ and 
Serioiisiiess with action. For the learneij Seriousness lias 
more force than Sedateness, but from the point of riew" 
of tlio virtue attained to, Sedateness lias more of repose, 
(lleplj to Lien Simg Chhng.) 

2. If we compare the statements of the saints and sages 
from carlj times to the Ch'&ig Bchool, ai! would put 
neatness in dress and gravity of demeanour first for 
one beginning his study. For this must be first attained 
to, and after that the mind is preserved, and lapse into 
depravity guarded against: as is said in the Yi: 
“ Guarding against depravity, he preserves his sincerity/' ^ 
Gl/eng Tzf/s sa^’ing, ** By control of outwaz^l conduct lie 
nourished bis heart," is just this idea. But we must not go 
off to an extreme and sink in the slough of externals, such 
as ceremonies and vestments. (Reply to Lit Po Kiing.) - 

3. Question . I have received your instructive coinmiiniea- 
tion. To miiiiitain Seriousness involves fatigue, the physical 
element fails, and one cannot overcome one’s languor. 
For example: Sometimes when I would hold my head 
erect, and be sedate in the use of my hands, I find myself 
unable, and so my hold on Seriousness is imperfect, and 
selfish thoughts spring up in my mind. Thus, though my 
desire is in every detail to act in accordance with the, 

i Yi ailing, p. 410, 

Lii Tsu Ch ‘ien ( § HI), Cliu Hsi's friend ,* see J. P. Bruce, 
Introduction to Cliu. and ilie Sang School, chap, iv. 
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rules of ceremoiij^. I fail f mm, sheer lack of strength. ^ 
should like to know whetiiarj if I were to mainlain a serious 
mind simply, and allow some indulgence to tlie bodily 
members, there would be any injury to one's final success 
or. not,. 

Tilien there is unfailing Seriousness, the body 
will naturally assume a eoiTespoiiciing self-control, and 
it will not be necessary to wait while one deliberately 
settles oneself. The bodily posture will be easy and 
naturah If one requires consciously and deliberately to 
arrange ono*s posture, tiren, indeed, to continue in it long 
will be difficult and fatiguing. (Reply to Chu Fei Ck*ing.) 
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